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which was begun a number of years ago. I had come to the con- 

clusion that Parmenides’ argument was to be understood only 
against the background of a new rational view of the physical universe, 
a view which was not his own creation, but which permitted him to 
take for granted such basic conceptions as the true Nature of things 
(ф0о:ѕ) and the ordered structure of the World (kóepos). What I have 
tried to do here is to reconstruct this pre-Parmenidean view, proceeding 
on the assumption that its source must be located in sixth-century 
Miletus. This assumption is implicit in all the ancient accounts of the 
origins of Greek philosophy, and seems to be justified by the radical 
contrast between the physical 1deas of Homer and Hesiod on the one 
hand, and those of Anaximander and Anaximenes on the other. 

The view of the historical development presented here differs from 
the traditional scheme in only two respects. I have discounted the 
originality of Pythagoras as a figment—or at least an exaggeration— 
of the Hellenistic imagination. In other words, so far as the study of 
nature is concerned, I have treated the Italian school as an offshoot 
of the Ionian philosophy and not as its rival. Furthermore, the scale on 
which the three Milesians are depicted is not as uniform as it generally 
appears. Inthe monumental styleof ancient historiography, the Milesians 
are presented as three statues of the same size and rank, standing at the 
head of a long gallery of peers. I have tried to adjust the magnitude of 
the figures to the importance of their role in the history of ideas. Thales 
and Anaximenes still have their respective places next to Anaximander, 
as his precursor and disciple. But they are dwarfed by the comparison 
to the master. 

Another deviation from the usual treatment is dictated by the scope 
of the essay. In dealing with Heraclitus and Parmenides (and, even 
more, with their successors) I have largely neglected the fundamentally 
new ideas which are their characteristic achievement. Since this is not 
a history of early Greek philosophy but a study of the Milesian cos- 
mology, later thinkers must be regarded here primarily as the heirs and 
debtors of the Milesians. 

I would like to mention one recent publication, The Presocratic 


ТГ" essay has grown out of a study of the рост of Parmenides 
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Philosophers, by G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven (Cambridge, 1957), which 
reached me too late for systematic reference in the notes. On several 
points the authors’ close analysis of the evidence has led me to re- 
formulate my own position. Their work provides an important state- 
ment on many of the questions discussed here, and should be compared 
in exlenso. 

A number of other relevant studies have appeared since my manu- 
script was completed, while a few earlier ones have only recently come 
to my attention. In one or two cases a new discussion would now be 
called for. Probably the most important example of this kind 3s Pro- 
fessor W. К. C. Guthrie's article on **The Presocratic World-Picture," 
Harvard Theological Review, XLV (1952), 87, which I encountered only 
after the book had gone to press. His suggestion that the xöouos was 
from the beginning distinguished from the circumambient divine stuff 
or zepiéyov—and hence that the Stoic distinction between «óopos and 
тд nâr is really pre-Socratic—scems to me very plausible, and I would 
now want to take up this idea in Appendix I. (I think it is already 
implicit in Appendix IT.) I could scarcely be in more complete agree- 
ment with Professor Guthrie's general thesis, that “а common picture 
of the nature of the Universe, of living creatures, and of divinity was 
shared by a surprising number of Greek philosophical and religious 
thinkers of the 6th and early 5th centuries в.с. But I am obliged to 
part company with him when he goes on: **This world-picture was not 
the creation of any one of them, but rather seems to have been assumed 
by all at the outset, as is also suggested by certain indications in Greek 
literature that it was shared by the unphilosophical multitude." That 
elements of one or more pre-philosophic views are incorporated in the 
Ionian cosmology is, I would say, agreed upon by all. But the quality 
which is lacking in the older world views is precisely what is most 
essential in the case of the philosophers: the systematic concern for 
rational clarity and coherence. The recent tendency to assimilate 
Anaximander to Hesiod—which also underlies Cornford's brilliant 
treatment of him in Principium Sapientiae—can only serve to blur the 
distinguishing features of each, by confounding the very different atti- 
tudes toward Nature that characterize the Greek epic poets and the 
early philosophers. If these first philosophers had been able to take for 
granted a coherent, ready-made cosmology, then they would not have 
been the first after all. On the other hand, once the Milesians and their 
successors had worked out a consistent cosmic scheme, it naturally 
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exerted a powerful influence on the poets and on the educated public 
in general. Hence when we find traces of such a scheme in Euripides or 
in the Potidaea epitaph of 432—or in the undated Orphic pocms—wc 
must recognize this as evidence for the diffusion of the Ionian cosmology, 
not for its pre-existence in the popular imagination. 

Acknowledgment is due to the Soprintendenza alla Anüchità di 
Roma I for permission to reproduce the photograph of the frontispicce, 
to the Trustees of the British Museum for Plate I, to the Archives 
Photographiques, Paris, for Plate ПА, and to the Austrian National 
Library for Plate IIs. I wish to thank Professors Otto J. Brendel, 
Evelyn B. Harrison, and O. Neugebauer, as well as Professor M. Borda 
of the Museo Nazionale in Rome and Mr. D. J. Wiseman ofthe British 
Museum, for information concerning one or more of the monuments 
reproduced. 

As this book is the fruit of some ten years' study, it has bcen in- 
fluenced by more teachers and scholars than I can mention here. I 
think above all of Professors David Grene and Yves R. Simon of the 
University of Chicago, who first introduced me to Greek literature and 
philosophy—and first impressions are lasting ones. In a more immediate 
way, I am indebted to Professor Moses Hadas and the other members 
of the examining committee who read and criticized the bulk of the 
manuscript in its original form as a doctoral dissertation for Columbia 
University. The readability ofthe whole work has benefited in particular 
from the comments of Professor Gilbert Highet, who called my atten- 
tion to many an opaque argument and many a clumsy phrase. My 
friend Professor Martin Ostwald has often come to my assistance with 
excellent advice and has in addition read through a full set of proofs. 

Special thanks are due to the Stanwood Cockey Lodge Foundation, 
whose generous grant made this publication possible, and to the staff 
of Columbia University Pres, who have given the author all the 
co-operation he could have wished for. 

Finally, in dedicating the book to Professor Kurt von Fritz, now at 
the University of Munich, I wish to record my lasting gratitude both 
for his friendly guidance and for his unflagging interest in this work, 
despite the various interruptions of time and place. 


C. H. K. 
Columbia University in the City of New York 


April, 1959 
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Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, VI (Paderborn, 1913), 3-4. The 
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abbreviated as Medical Writings. 
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Si nous savions mieux Vhistoire, nous trouverions aux origines de 
toutes les innovations une grande intelligence. 
Emile Mâle, L'art religieux du XII siècle en France 


single brief citation in a late author for whom the original was 

already lost, it may well seem an act of folly to undertake a detailed 
study of his thought. It is clear that this Greek philosopher of the sixth 
century в.с. cannot be the subject of an historical analysis such as we 
expect for Plato, Aristotle, or any modern thinker. Anaximander ap- 
pears to us less as an object for microscopic study than as a kind of 
venerable mountain peak looming up in the distance. For what we 
catch sight of here is not the countenance of an individual, but the dim 
figure of a man who created what the Greeks called тєрї ducews ioropla, 
“the Investigation of Nature.” 

Firsthand source material for the history of Greek philosophy begins 
to be available only at the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth 
century. There, within the compass of a single generation, we find a 
number of fragments for Heraclitus and Parmenides, a sentence or two 
of Alcmaeon, and a few philosophic verses of Xenophanes. Because of 
their brevity or ambiguity, most of these remains offer at best a slip- 
pery basis for interpretation. But in the case of Parmenides, the first 
few pages of his poem have been preserved as a continuous and almost 
integral text. It is here that the serious documentation of Greek philos- 
ophy may be said to begin, for it is this text which truly enables us to 
judge the quality and complexity of speculative thought at the threshold 
of the fifth century. Despite the difference of style and outlook which 
separates this period from the classical age, it is impossible to regard it as 
one of primitive beginnings. Parmenides! doctrine of the еду, his reason- 
ing to support it, and the physical system which is its complement, all 
presuppose a highly cultivated milieu of philosophical discussion. The 
other early fragments take on their fullest meaning precisely as rep- 
resentatives of this common intellectual background, this common 
climate of ideas, which may be said to constitute the archaic Greek 
view of the natural world. 

In examining these earliest documents, we find not only that the 
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Greek philosophy of nature is already in existence, but (rather to our 
surprise) that it already includes several of the concepts which are 
most decisive for its classical development. The idea of dvacs itself, for 
example, of which there is scarcely any trace in the older Greek litera- 
ture,! is taken for granted by both Heraclitus and Parmenides ;? and it 
seems also to be implied in the use of the verb $«v by Xenophanes.3 
The term xöopos or д:акосџоѕ for the ordering of the physical world is 
another momentous novelty, common to Heraclitus and Parmenides.4 
Again, Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and Parmenides all speak of a cosmic 
deity with functions quite different from those of the traditional Greek 
pantheon.5 Alcmaeon joins the other three in distinguishing sharply 
between complete knowledge—a possession of the gods alone—and the 
imperfect guesses which men can make about the truth of things.6 The 
transformation of the clements is a familiar theme both to Xenophanes 
and to Heraclitus, who also mentions the change of elemental opposites 
into one another.? And the list might be lengthened. 

This common body of ideas, attested for different thinkers of approxi- 
mately the same date, cannot be explained as the personal innovation of 
any one of them. Alcmaeon of Croton and Parmenides of Elea on the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea have not borrowed their ideas from Heraclitus of Ephesus ; 
nor can the wandering poet Xenophancs bc responsible for this simul- 
taneous flowering of thought at both ends of the Greek world. The resem- 
blance between these widely separated developments may be duein part 
to an active interchange of persons and ideas ; above all, however, it pre- 
supposes a common seed from which the regional types have arisen. 

The ancient histories of philosophy tell us that the seed was planted 
in Miletus, in the first half of the sixth century. The new science seems 
to have been imported into the West by the numerous settlers—such as 
Pythagoras of Samos—who left Ionia for Magna Graecia in the second 
half of that century. This Milesian prototype of Greek philosophy has 
to a large extent disappeared; in its place we have, on the one hand, its 


1 The word does not appear in Hesiod and but 
once in Homer: at « 303 Hermes shows Odysseus 
the duos of the moly plant, i.e., its bodily form. 
“The word d¢vats is used here like the more com- 
mon фи. The Scholiast interprets by тд elöos” 
(Merry and Riddell, Homer's Odyssey [2d ed.; 
Oxford, 1886], p. 422). For further discussion of 
gvars, see below, pp. 201 ff. 

? Heracl. B 1, B 106, B 112, B 123; Parm. B 10.5 
and B 16.3. 

з Xenoph. B 32; cf. B 29 and в 38, and é¢v in 


Parm. В 19. 

4 Heracl. в 30; cf. в 75, в 89, в 124; Parm. 
B 4.3 and в 8.60, with a play on this meaning at 
2 8.52. 

5 Xenoph. в 23-26; Heracl. в 32, B 41, в 64, 
B 67; Parm. B 12-13. 

6 Xenoph. в 34-36; Heracl. в 78-79 (cf. в 1); 
Alem. B 1; Parm. B 1.28-32, в 8.50-53. 

7 Xenoph. в 27, B 29-30, в 33; Heracl. в 31, 
B 56, B 76, в до, and (for change of opposites) 
B 126. 
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various descendants, and, on the other, the doxographical reports and 
paraphrasing of later authors. In such ancient accounts of carly Greck 
thought, and in the modern historics of philosophy which are based 
directly upon them, very little attention is paid to the organic relation- 
ship between this first age of Ionian philosopliy and the much better 
documented period which stretches from Parmenides to the Hippo- 
cratic authors, and to the physical writings of Aristotle. In principle, 
every student of the subject would be willing to recognize the intrinsic 
continuity in Greek thought concerning the natural world. In practice, 
the moderns have generally followed the ancients in treating these carly 
philosophers as so many exalted individualists, whose relationship to 
one another must be largely a matter of polemic. 

Surely more can be done to throw light on the essential unity of early 
Greek natural speculation. In virtue of such fundamental similarities as 
those just mentioned, it should be possible to put some semblance of 
flesh and blood on the dry skeleton of Milesian philosophy preserved 
for us by the ancient doxography. The historical method should permit 
us to reconstruct the lost ancestor, as it were, on the basis of a family 
resemblance in the surviving descendants. The task here may be com- 
pared to that of the paleontologist, who, from a fossil, can retrace the 
form of an extinct predecessor of preserved species; or to that of the 
linguist, who reconstructs the parent speech revealed by systematic 
similarities between the early forms of sister languages. The history of 
ideas naturally poses problems which are even more delicate, for philo- 
sophic systems are not handed on as regularly as are the morphological 
correspondences of words or bones. The task of reconstitution here 
would no doubt be an impossible one, if we did not possess an outline 
sketch of the prototype in question. It is for this reason that the ancient 
doxography of the Milesians must serve as the foundation for any study 
of the origins of Greek thought. But a foundation it is, and no more. 
The stones for the superstructure must be quarried elsewhere, from the 
firsthand documents of Greek thought in the fifth and fourth centuries. 

The common traits which these documents present are generally 
neglected by the ancient accounts of Greek philosophy, which reserve 
their interest for the points at which one thinker (or group of thinkers) 
can be contrasted with another. This fact, and the moral to be drawn 
from it, was clearly pointed out by Paul Tannery seventy-five years ago: 
L'histoire de la science restera inintelligible . . . si l'on ne pénétre au delà des 
contradictions apparentes pour retrouver le fonds commun. Ainsi, tandis que les 
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documents [des doxographes] font surtout ressortir les différences entre les 
anciens physiologues, le róle de l'historien doit étre aujourd'hui de rechercher 
surtout les ressemblances; c'est, en effet, leur constatation seule qui peut per- 
mettre de rendre raison des différences, d'en préciser le véritable caractére et d'en 
déterminer l'importance réelle! 


The present study is undertaken in the spirit of Tannery's remarks, 
as an attempt to counterbalance the particularism of our sources by 
emphasizing those fundamental ideas which bind the early thinkers to 
one another. It is these common traits which permit us to recognize the 
Greek philosophy of nature as a unity and as a whole. And this unity 
can receive an historical explanation only if the common features are 
shown to result by genetic descent from a common source. In terms of 
our oldest firsthand documentation, this source may be described as the 
world scheme which Parmenides presupposes, and against which he is 
in part reacting. But for a more precise location of the springhead of 
Greck natural philosophy we must define this scheme as the cosmology 
of Anaximander. 

As one examines the remains of this early period, it is Anaximander 
who emerges more and more clearly as the central figure in sixth- 
century thought. It is, in all probability, his work which laid down the 
lines along which ancient science was to develop and his mind which 
gave the Greek philosophy of nature its characteristic stamp. In the 
imperfect state of our documentation, this judgment is obviously beyond 
the reach of any sort of rigorous proof. What may be affirmed with 
certainty, however, is that Anaximander is far more accessible to a 
modern historian than are such fabulous figures as Thales and Pythag- 
oras. It was he who first wrote down his views «epi $ceos,? and 
thereby established a new literary form—the first in which prose was 
employed— which was to serve as the written basis for the new scientific 
tradition. His work is thus the ancestor for all later specimens of the 


1 Science hellene, p. 25. 

? The expression is current in the fifth and 
fourth centuries in reference to Ionian physics, 
and may well have been used by the Milesians 
themselves. The word $e: is of particular im- 
portance in the first sentence from Heraclitus’ 
book (and compare the other fragments cited in 
n. 2, p. 4). For лєрї iocos as a title see Hp. 
Anc. Med. 20 (Jones, 1, 52) : 'EumeBokA is 7 Ао: ot 
тєрї ф00105 yeypádaaw ; De Carn. 15 (Littré, VIII, 
604): xai eloi rwes of &Ae£fav vow £vyypddovres 
бт... (the reference seems to be primarily to 
Diogenes); Plato, Lysis 214b.4: of тєрї docós 


тє каї той бЛоо Siadeyopevor каї урафортєѕ. There- 
fore when Aristotle remarks ironically that Em- 
pedocles “after all says nothing лєрї dvcews” 
(Gen. Сот. 333^18), we may reasonably assume 
that he was familiar with this phrase as a title for 
Empedocles poem. 

For the expression тєрї dicews ioropla, sec 
Phaedo 96a.8, De Caelo 29092. The two words are 
associated in Euripides fr. ото (Vors. 59 A 30), 
and in Алс. Med. 20; and ioropia is used by 
Heraclitus for the science of Pythagoras (Heracl. 
B 129, a genuine fragment). 

See p. 240 below for Anaximander's priority. 
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genre, including the Timaeus, the е physical treatises of Aristotle, and the 
De Rerum Natura of Lucretius. It is this written work which made pos- 
sible the preservation and transmission of Anaximander's vicws, their 
discussion by Aristotle, their summary by Theophrastus, and, finally, 
their citation by Simplicius in his commentary on the Physics. It is, as it 
were, this act of Anaximander in committing his ideas to writing which 
brought the history of Greck philosophy into existence. For history 
implies documents. If Anaximander, Anaximenes, and thosc who suc- 
ceeded them had not left behind their thoughts “concerning nature" іп 
written form, early Greck philosophy would no more be a matter for 
historical study than is, for example, the oral teaching of Pythagoras. 
On the other hand, Anaximander's significance as an innovator is 
clearly far greater than that of his younger compatriot Anaximenes, 
whose doctrines are known to us in the same way, but less completely. 
It is Anaximander, then, who holds the key to our knowledge of sixth- 
century thought ; and an inquiry into the world view of archaic Greece 
will best take the form of a study of Anaximander's cosmology. 

What the system of Anaximander represents for us is nothing less 
than the advent, in the West at any rate, of a rational outlook on the 
natural world. This new point of view asserted itself with the total force 
of a volcanic eruption, and the ensuing flood of speculation soon spread 
from Miletus across the length and breadth of the lands in which Greek 
was spoken. Not all of these derivative streams can be followed here. In 
particular, the various theories concerning an аруз) or first cause have 
been intentionally neglected, for any adequate treatment of such basic 
concepts of reality and divinity would have doubled the dimensions of 
the work. (A partial exception is made, however, in the case of Anaxi- 
mander's doctrine of the äreıpov; sce Appendix П.) 

Thus the present study is focused on the Milesian cosmology, and 
on its implications for the Greek view of nature as a whole. The first 
portion of the work is devoted to a critical analysis of Theophrastus' 
report on Anaximander. The original text of Theophrastus is lost, but 
its contents may be recovered from a comparison of the various doxo- 
graphical accounts which depend upon it in one way or another. The 
analysis of this material is necessarily involved, but only by such an 
analysis can we distinguish the questions on which reliable informa- 
tion is available from those which have been hopelessly obscured by the 
nature of our sources. 

The information thus obtained will serve as a basis for the historical 
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discussion of the second part. The first chapter of this discussion outlines 
the more concrete features of Anaximander's scheme in such matters 
as the formation of the heavens, the causes of meteorological events, and 
the origin of life on earth. In the following two sections an effort is made 
to characterize the more general philosophy of nature within which 
these theories have their place. Thus the second chapter deals with the 
classical theory of the elements, its poetic antecedents, and its philo- 
sophic origins in the sixth century. The third chapter offers a detailed 
interpretation of Anaximander's only fragment, considered as the earliest 
expression for the Greek view ofthe natural world as a cosmos organized 
by law. In the Conclusion some permanent aspects of the influence of 
Milesian ideas will be considered, in particular, the fundamental mean- 
ing of ¢dvois, and the important role assigned to cosmogony in most of 
the physical schemes of antiquity. Finally, the Appendices deal with two 
questions whose trcatment is too lengthy for a place in the main dis- 
cussion: the original philosophic sense of the term kóopos ; and Anaxi- 
mander's conception of the &retpov. 

It may be that certain achievements have been claimed for the hero 
of this story which belong in fact to Thales, to Pythagoras, or to an- 
other. If so, there is unfortunately no test by which true paternity can 
be established. In a sense it might be said that the name of Anaximander 
stands here as a symbol for the anonymous creative spirit of Ionian 
thought in the sixth century. The personal features of Anaximander's 
life and speculation are as completely mutilated for us as is the trunkless 
remnant of an archaic statue from Miletus which bears his name. But 
in so far as the earliest coherent view of nature can be deemed the work 
of any single man, we must truly look upon Anaximander “аз the 
author of the natural philosophy of Greece, and consequently of the 
Occident.” ! 


1 T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, tr. L. Magnus 
(London, 1901), I, 49. 

The Milesian statue (formerly in Berlin) has 
generally been interpreted as a portrait, but a 
recent study suggests that it is a female figure and 
that “Anaximander” is the donor’s name. Sce 
W. Darsow, “Die Kore des Anaximandros,” 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archäologischen Instituts, LXIX 
(1954), 101. 

Our information concerning Anaximander’s 
life is very meager. Apollodorus gave his age as 
sixty-four in 547/6 B.c., apparently on the basis of 
statements in his book (Vors. 12 A 1.2). Aelian tells 
us that he led the Milesian colony to Apollonia 


(Vors. 12 A 3). A visit to Sparta is mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius, who connects it with the 
establishment there of a уор» or sundial (Vors. 
12 A I.I, from Favorinus), and also by Cicero, 
who declares that Anaximander warned the 
Spartans of an imminent earthquake (Vors. 12 A 
5a). А second anecdote in Diogenes Laertius—that 
he tried to improve his singing after having been 
laughed at by some boys— does not inspire much 
confidence, nor does the other story in Diogenes, 
that Empedocles wished to emulate Anaximander 
by adopting solemn manners and theatrical garb 
(Vors. 12 А 8). 
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special nature of our sources. In the case of authors such as 

Parmenides and Empedocles, the original fragments enable us 
to control many of the statements made by Aristotle and the doxog- 
raphers. For the sixth-century Milesians, there is no source of in- 
formation outside the doxographical tradition. Even the fragment of 
Anaximander is known to us not by direct citation, but as a part of the 
account of Thcophrastus repeated by Simplicius. Since this fragment is 
the only primary source for Milesian philosophy, its historical value is 
unparalleled. But the task of exegesis is a delicate onc. Embedded as it 
is in the matrix of a doxographical excerpt, the fragment cannot be 
extracted and interpreted without a general analysis of its context.! 

In thc first place the doxography itself must be reconstructed as far 
as possible. Eighty-five years ago Diels showed that all the ancient 
doxographers who treat of the pre-Socratics depend, in one way or 
another, on the lost Qvoucóv Aogéat of Theophrastus. The principal 
concern of Diels in his Prolegomena to the Doxographi Graeci was to 
demonstrate the fact and the nature of this dependence. Only inci- 
dentally did he compare and criticize the various parallel accounts in 
order to reconstruct the original version of Theophrastus. Wide use has 
been made since then of the results of Diels’ research, but the attempt 
to visualize more clearly the lost archetype, and thereby to assay the 
documentary value of the different epitomes, has not yet been carried 
to completion. 

In dealing with Anaximander, this documentary problem is of par- 
ticular importance. Although his book was still available to Apollo- 
dorus, who made some usc of it in his chronology (D.L. 11.2 = Vors. 
I2 A I), it 1s not known to have been consulted by any other writer 
later than Aristotle and Theophrastus. There is then no reason to assign 
any historical value to a later report of Anaximander’s teaching, except 
in so far as the author relies upon Aristotle and Theophrastus. These 
are the only two witnesses whose voice deserves a hearing. Апа before 
their testimony can be evaluated, one must determine what Aristotle 


U treatment of early Greek philosophy is conditioned by the 


1 It is therefore most regrettable that in the separated from the surrounding words which alone 
latest editions of the Fragmente der Vorsokratiker can specify its meaning. Compare Vors. 12 B I 
this 'quotation" from Anaximander has been with 12 4 9. 
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and Theophrastus have in fact said. The Aristotelian passages which 
mention Anaximander by name, or where a reference to him may 
reasonably be inferred, can be cited directly. But in the case of Theo- 
phrastus, it is impossible to proceed without a critical reconstruction of 
his text. 


Theophrastus and His Excerptors 


There can be no question of restoring a lost work in so far as it is 
really lost. All we can attempt to do is refine the surviving ore out 
of the dross which has accumulated through centuries of excerpts and 
epitomes. Where information given by Theophrastus has not been 
repeated by an extant author, there is no means of finding out what he 
said. In fact one may be certain of the original text only in the rare 
cases where it has been preserved by more than one author, for the 
necessary and sufficient proof of authenticity is the verbatim agreement 
of two independent excerptors. 

A nice question is posed when information is given by one author 
alone. Even if the writer is known to make use of Theophrastus else- 
where, that does not prove that he is following the same source at every 
point, nor that he is reproducing him in accurate fashion. A partic- 
ular judgment must be formed for each case, in terms of the author’s 
general reliability and on the basis of parallel information given by 
other sources. A special case is represented by Anaximander’s fragment, 
which cannot very well be explained except as a verbatim repetition 
by Simplicius of the original quotation in the text of Theophrastus. In 
other instances we can hardly deal at all with the question of literal 
faithfulness, but only with the factual reliability of our sources as 
evidence for what Theophrastus said. 

This matter of the relative accuracy of the extant doxographers is 
decisive for any treatment of Milesian thought, and must be considered 
here in some detail. In so far as it relates to Anaximander, the Theo- 
phrastean account is known to us in four principal versions: (1) the 
remarks of Simplicius concerning the apxai of the early philosophers, in 
the opening pages of his commentary on Aristotle’s Physics (Dox. 476) ; 
(2) the brief history of Greek philosophy given by Hippolytus as an 
introduction to his Refutation of All Heresies (Dox. 559 £.) ; (3) the ex- 
cerpts quoted from the Stromateis of “Plutarch” by Eusebius in his 
Praeparatio Evangelica (Dox. 579); and (4) the large-scale work on the 
history of philosophy preserved both as the Placita in the manuscripts 
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of Plutarch and as part of the Eclogae Physicae of Stobaeus; these two 
texts were reunited by Dicls and ascribed by him to a Hellenistic 
excerptor called Aëtius (Dox. 273 Ё; for Anaximander, sec 277 f. and 
passim). Aétius is little more than a name for us; but this name has the 
advantage of bringing togcther two texts which cannot well be separated 
from one another. 

Other doxographies, such as those of Cicero and Diogenes Laertius, 
give us little real information concerning Anaximander. Two Latin 
authors, Seneca and Censorinus, do serve to supplement thc four pri- 
mary sources оп one or two points. But our knowledge of Theophrastus’ 
account rests essentially upon these four, and it is their reliability 
which must be examined most closely. 

SIMPLICIUS. Pages 22 to 28 of his commentary on the Physics con- 
stitute our principal source for Theophrastus’ chapter on the арха. 
Simplicius repeatedly affirms that he is making use of Theophrastus, 
and concludes his discussion of the early philosophers with the state- 
ment that “this is an abridged outline (ovvropos тєрїАт{д<) of what is 
reported concerning the архаг” (in Phys. p. 28.30 = Dox. 484.17). The 
faithfulness of his excerpts, at least in regard to Anaximander, is clear 
not only from the citation of the fragment, but also from two verbatim 
agreements with an independent source, Hippolytus (see below, 2 
and 4; boldface numbers indicate the topical units of the doxography 
as explained under “Arrangement of the Doxography,” pp. 25 Ё). 

On the other hand, Simplicius does not always limit himself to a 
slavish copying of one original. We must bear in mind that he is a well- 
read scholar, whose judgments on early Greek philosophy may also be 
the fruit of his own reading of Aristotle or other authors. Thus he 
sometimes quotes the statements of Theophrastus not from a direct 
consultation of the Phys. Opin., but from the excerpts given by Alexan- 
der in his lost commentary on the P/ysics.? In describing the doctrine of 
Xenophanes, Simplicius associates Theophrastus’ name with an account 
so entirely divergent from other Theophrastean sources that Diels 
concluded that our commentator had no access to the original Phys. 
Opin. but was dependent upon Alexander for all his excerpts (Dox. 113). 

Now it is difficult to believe that the philosophical library in which 
Simplicius could find such rare items as the poem of Parmenides and 


1 For Diels’ unearthing of Aëtius, sce Dox. 47 f. the original text, but from Alexander's commen- 
2 As Diels has pointed out (Dox. 113), Sim- (агу, which he must have had continually open 
plicius cites Phys. Opin. fr. 6 (in Phys. 38.20), fr. 7 before him. 
(ibid. 115.11), and fr. 15 (ibid. 700.18), not from 
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the treatises of Anaxagoras and Diogenes contained no copy of this 
famous work of Theophrastus ; nor is there any reason why Simplicius 
should not have consulted it for his copious excerpts in pages 22~28.! 
What his section on Xenophanes proves is not that he had never seen 
the text of Theophrastus, but that this was not his only source, and that 
he was perfectly capable of ignoring the Phys. Opin., even in these few 
pages where his general reliance upon it is beyond doubt. It is note- 
worthy that this strange treatment of Xenophanes occurs at the very 
beginning ofhis “abridged outline," before the doctrine of the Milesians, 
who no doubt figured first in the exposition of Theophrastus. It is only 
with Thales, Heraclitus, and Anaximander (p. 23.22 Ё) that the 
systematic dependence on Theophrastus becomes demonstrable. With 
them, Simplicius had no motive to enlarge upon Theophrastus’ ac- 
count, while in the case of Xenophanes he had already committed 
himself to a Neoplatonic interpretation (p. 7.1, p. 21.18; cf. p. 29.6), 
and seems not even to have noticed its incompatibility with the testi- 
mony of Theophrastus.? 

With regard therefore to Anaximander's аруз, the statements of 
Simplicius on page 24 may rank as an excellent firsthand source for 
Theophrastus! account. But information given by Simplicius in a dif- 
ferent portion of his work—or, a fortiori, in a different commentary— 
does not necessarily have the same documentary value. These other 
statements may be based upon the same passages already cited from 
Theophrastus (as when the comparison of Anaxagoras to Anaximander, 
first given at p. 27.17, is repeated almost verbatim at p. 154.17), or 
upon Simplicius! general erudition. The other summaries of Anaxi- 
mander's doctrines by the same author (in Phys. 41.17, 150.22; in De 
Caelo 615.13) do not show literal agreement with parallel sources, and 
need not presuppose a fresh consultation of the Phys. Opin. Nor is there 


1 This paradoxical view of Diels was rightly 
rejected by Reinhardt, Parmenides, pp. 92-941, 
followed by О. Regenbogen, Theophrastos von 
Eresos, in RE, Suppl. Bd., VII, 1536.52. The 
hypothesis that such abundant excerpts could 
have appeared in Alexander's lost commentary is 
not borne out by the same author's extant work 
on the Metaphysics, which contains only one brief 
quotation from the Phys. Opin. (fr. 6 = Alex. in 
Met. 31.7). There is one other citation, this time 
not verbatim, in his commentary on the Meteoro- 
logica (67.11 — Phys. Opin. fr. 23). It seems most 
unlikely that Alexander's practice was radically 
different in the Physics commentary, or that 
Simplicius would have bothered to repeat such 


extensive excerpts if they had already been given 
by his predecessor. 

? As basis for his interpretation, Simplicius 
uses a source which is identical with, or very 
similar to, the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De 
Xenophane. But there is no reason to suppose that 
Simplicius held Theophrastus to be the author of 
this dialectical exercise. Since he could not hope to 
find his transcendental interpretation of Xenoph- 
anes in the physical work of Theophrastus (as he 
admits, p. 22.29), he had recourse to another, less 
critical authority. He seems to have been guilty 
of a simple oversight in failing to recognize the 
true version of Theophrastus in the view cited by 
him from Alexander (p. 23.16). 
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any evidence that Simplicius has drawn upon the other chapters of this 
work for detailed information concerning Anaximander. It is note- 
worthy that the latter's speculation concerning the sizes and distances 
of the heavenly bodies is known to Simplicius not from Theophrastus 
but from the history of astronomy by Eudemus (see below, under 16). 

For Theophrastus’ discussion of the архаг, Simplicius is thus our best 
source ; for the rest of the Phys. Opin, he is scarcely a source at all. In 
terms of the present numbering of the doxography, Simplicius is the 
chief authority for 1-7. Since 8 is not mentioned by him, perhaps it was 
to be found in a slightly different context. It is doubtful whether 9 
comes from the Phys. Opin. in the first place; and the information given 
by Simplicius under 10 cannot represent Theophrastus. His statement 
under 16 derives from Eudemus. For the rest of the doxography, 
Simplicius has nothing to tell us. 

HIPPOLY TUS. All of the information which this author gives us con- 
cerning Anaximander (with the exception of his date, Dox. 560.11) 
comes from Theophrastus and from no other source. He is drawing 
upon an epitome in which the information spread throughout the 
sixteen or eighteen books of the Phys. Opin. had been grouped under the 
names of the various thinkers. The account of doctrines has been 
abbreviated, and some details have been confused and mutilated by 
careless copying. But no basic blunders mar these excerpts; they are 
"merae Physicorum Opinionum in epitomen coactae reliquiae" (Dox. 
144). 

'The accuracy of Hippolytus, despite his brevity, can be seen in two 
literal agreements with the text of Simplicius (2 and 4). In both cases 
the minor discrepancies are to be explained by the fact that the version 
of Hippolytus has passed through more hands. Where the text of 
Hippolytus is not obviously corrupt, it may in general serve as a direct 
substitute for Theophrastus. A few instances may suffice to confirm 
this reliability. 

(1) The close verbal parallel between Hippolytus! account of the 
арх) of Anaximenes (Dox. 560 = Vors. 13 ^ 7.1-3), and the same in- 
formation as given by Simplicius (Phys. Opin. fr. 2 = Vors. 13 А 5). 
In this case, the version of Hippolytus is the more complete. 

(2) The literal echoes of Anaxagoras в 15 in Hippolytus’ paraphrase 
(Dox. 562.2-5 = Vors. 59 A 42.2). They can of course be derived only 
from a faithful excerpt of Theophrastus’ own lost paraphrase. 

(3) The accurate rendering of Theophrastus! own words (Phys. Opin. 
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fr. 6 = Vors. 28 A 7) in Hippolytus account of Parmenides (Dox. 
564.19 = Vors. 28 А 23). 

We need not consider here the inferiorsource utilized by Hippolytus for 
the doctrine of Thales, Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Heraclitus. There 
is no trace of such adulteration in the excerpts used in the present 
study—those dealing with Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, 
and Archelaus (chs. 6-9)—where his source is regularly Theophrastus. 

PSEUDO-PLUTARCH, Stromateis. The documentary value of this text 
is not on a par with that of Simplicius and Hippolytus. Stylistically, the 
author is given to very free paraphrase (see below, 2.P. and 7.P.). His 
report is vague, incomplete, and not always free from confusion (e.g., 
4.P.) Nevertheless, he gives some information of great interest which 
is preserved nowhere else, and whose general accuracy is not open to 
suspicion (see above all 13.P., and the remarks of Diels, Dox. 156-58). 

AÉTIUs. This work on Placita (тєрї r&v dpeokóvrwv rois diAoaóQois 
фосику doynarwr) is the most systematic and the least satisfactory of 
all ancient histories of philosophy. The material of Theophrastus' six- 
teen volumes has been compressed into five brief books, which retain 
the original treatment by subject matter rather than by author. But 
the rigorous structure of the work has been shattered by a ridiculous 
subdivision of topics, so that the connected discussion of Theophrastus’ 
chapter De Sensibus (Dox. 499 ЇЇ.) is dispersed into small, almost un- 
recognizable morsels throughout a dozen sections of Aëtius (Dox. 393- 
409). The loose space between the threads of Aétius’ new fabric has been 
filled with abundant extracts from later sources (such as those dealing 
with Stoic and Epicurean views), while even the older doctrines have 
been remodelled to suit the literary taste of a Hellenistic audience. Thus 
the typical Peripatetic reserve concerning the undocumented teaching 
of Thales and Pythagoras gives way before a picturesque presentation 
of both men as leaders of the two rival choruses in the drama of early 
Greek thought. Now Pythagoras marches at the head of the Italians as 
Thales before the Ionians, and each coryphaeus proclaims the doctrines 
which his followers are to repeat or modify in turn. (See Aétius 1.3.1, 
3.8-9; cf. 1.7.11, 7.18, 8.2, 9.2, etc.) Also characteristic of the writer 
and his time is the elaborate discussion of the questions, ‘‘Whence did 
men have the notion of gods?" and “What is с 0eós?" (Dox. 292, 
297), neither of which figured in Theophrastus! work on natural philos- 
ophy. It is here that the erudition of our author is most ambitious, 
reaching out to embrace the views of Aratus, Callimachus, and Critias 
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(persistently misquoted as “‘Euripides’’), as well as those of Hesiod, 
Homer, and the philosophers. 

Concerning the exact relationship between Aétius and the original 
text of Theophrastus, Diels had an elaborate theory, of which not all 
the details are convincing, and which presupposes an unknown Hel- 
lenistic intermediary called by him the Vetusta Placita, presumably 
composed under the influence of Posidonius (Dox. 178 ff). Whatever 
the exact textual filiation may have been, a comparison of the De 
Sensibus with Aëtius 1v.8-20 makes it plain that the statements of this 
doxographer can be directly ascribed to Theophrastus only in a small 
minority of cases. (This comparison is discussed by Diels, Dox. 222 f.) 
Not only does Aétius make liberal use of later sources ; complete distor- 
tion is not unknown to him, as one example concerning Anaximander 
shows very well (see below, on 4.A.). 

At the same time it is clear that whatever credible information is 
given by Aétius concerning the pre-Socratics must ultimately derive 
from Theophrastus. Thus the one explicit citation from the Phys. Opin. 
(concerning Nenophanes’ explanation of the sun) is set next to another 
statement on the matter which clearly comes from the same source by 
way of a freer paraphrase (11.20.3 = Vors. 21 A 40) ; Aétius himself has 
apparently not recognized the essential idenüty of the two versions. 
Since his work represents the fullest extant epitome of Theophrastus, on 
many points he constitutes our only authority. In such cases, one must 
take his testimony for what it is worth. In general, the simpler and more 
factual matters are likely to be reported by him without serious damage. 
The more complex or unfamiliar a doctrine may be, the more scope is 
left to his penchant for confusion.! In terms ofthe following doxography, 
Aétius is a very poor source for the philosophic problems of 1-9; on the 
other hand, his information is often of great value in the more narrowly 
physical questions of 10-21. 


Theophrastus as an Historian of Early Greek Philosophy 


An equitable judgment of Theophrastus’ historical work requires 
some idea of his method and his purpose in dealing with the prede- 
cessors of Aristotle. His dependence upon his master's own work, for 


1 For examples of Aëtius’ incapacity to give а Emped. A 56). Both of these reports are unintel- 
clear version of any complicated theory, even  ligible, at least in part, and unfortunately there 
when plain matters of fact are concerned, see his is no full parallel in either case which would per- 
account of Parmenides! ereddvat (11.7.1 = Parm. mit us to clear up the confusion. 

A 37), and of Empedocles" **two suns” (11.20.13 = 


B 7155 G 
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instance, is often emphasized, but the nature and limits of this relation- 
ship have not always been made clear. 

The procedure of Theophrastus in dealing with the theories of the 
early philosophers can best be studied in the one long surviving frag- 
ment, De Sensibus (Dox. 499 Ё); and there is no reason to suppose 
that this text is not typical of the lost portions of the Phys. Opin.! His 
discussion there may be analyzed into three parts: (1) a general state- 
ment of the problem, and the principal kinds of solution (De Sens. 
1-2, 59-61); (2) the report of individual doctrines (3-11, 25-30, 38- 
45, etc.) ; and (3) thecritical evaluation ofthese doctrines, with emphasis 
on their errors and deficiencies (12-24, 31-37, 46-48, etc.). Sometimes 
the transition from one section to another—as from the exposition of 
a doctrine to its criticism—is not plainly marked, but the intrinsic 
difference between the three procedures is quite clear. 

Now, as we can easily see from the De Sensibus, the Aristotelian in- 
fluence is not equally distributed over the different parts of Theo- 
phrastus’ discussion. The expository section is in general much fuller 
than Aristotle’s own mention of his predecessors’ views, and there is 
in many cases no Aristotelian reference whatsoever to the doctrine re- 
ported by Theophrastus. ‘The case of his critical judgments is similar. 
Sometimes the objections presuppose an Aristotelian point of view, but 
more often they are aimed at internal inconsistencies or incomplete- 
ness in the doctrines described. It is in the first section, in the statement 
of the problem, that the Aristotelian influence tends to be most pro- 
nounced. And that is precisely what we would expect. Theophrastus 
may have begun his collection of material as a kind of research project 
under Aristotle’s personal supervision. His master’s thought is in any 
event the starting point for his own philosophical endeavor. It must 
be remembered that Theophrastus’ motive in reporting the views of 
earlier Greek philosophers is by no means purely historical. The docu- 
mentary concern with the past is for him above all a tool in the creative 
search for truth. The sixteen volumes of the Фос:кду Zo£aí constituted 
as it were a prolonged zpoazopetv—a preliminary analysis of the views 
of one’s predecessors in order to decide the truth for oneself (cf. Arist. 


Met. 995°24-"4). 


1 I do not follow the suggestion of О. Regen- by Aëtius 1v.13 and 16-19. Compare, e.g., the 
bogen (RE, Suppl. Bd., VII, 1537.26) that the De statements concerning Alcmaeon at Aëtius 
Sensibus may not originally have formed part ofthe — 1v.13.12, 16.2, 17.1, 18.1 (= Vors. 24 А 6, A 8-10) 
Phys. Opin. Our extant text is certainly identical with De Sensibus 25-26 (= Vors. 24 A 5). 
with the basic source on the pre-Socratics followed 
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The sense in which such a work may be regarded as historical is 
clearly limited. In so far as the problems and concepts of latc fourth- 
century philosophy differ from those of the preceding period, thc 
systematic treatment of Theophrastus (like that of Aristotle before him) 
tends to distort the original form of the doctrines under consideration. 
And the gap between Theophrastus and his historical subject matter 
naturally widens precisely at those points where the Aristotelian 
school is in possession of an essentially new doctrine and a complex 
terminology of its own. А conscious effort to free himself of this doctrine 
and terminology forms no part of Theophrastus! conception of the task 
before him. The most striking example of such dependence is to be 
found in his treatment of the apyat, which follows closcly—and even 
verbally—Aristotle’s own discussion in Metaphysics a (chs. 3-6). It is 
clear that here, where Aristotle's analysis of carlier doctrines was par- 
ticularly elaborate, Theophrastus made no pretense at an independent 
study. At this point his technique consists essentially in a more thorough 
documentation of the views expressed by Aristotle.! 

At the same time, like all good students, Theophrastus is capable of 
correcting or avoiding an occasional slip on the part of his master. 
Since the point is an important one, a few examples may be cited. 

(т) Aristotle tends to assume that uavwars and múrvwors are involved 
in the doctrines of all, or nearly all, the monists (Phys. 187°15, 189'8). 
This was probably true, in effect, and Theophrastus expressed himself 
in a similar way with regard to Heraclitus (Vors. 22 А 1.8-9; cf. A 5) 
and Diogenes (A 1, A 5). At the same time Theophrastus was careful to 
point out that the theory of Heraclitus was not free from ambiguity 
(Vors. 22 A 1.8: caddis de oVdev erriderau), and that it was Anaximenes 
alone who actually worked out the doctrine in these terms (Dox. 477 
n.*o = Vors. 13 A 5). 

(2) At Phys. 187°20, Aristotle implies that Anaximander used the 
term exkpiveoda:, while all the doxographers who follow Theophrastus 
have dmoxpiveo@a for this doctrine. Since the latter word is the only 
one known from Herodotus and from the fragments of Anaxagoras, it is 
no doubt the true Ionic form which occurred in Anaximander's text. 

1 To this extent, the harsh judgment of J. B. witness and is even less trustworthy than Aristotle” 
McDiarmid is certainly justified; see '*"Theo- (р. 133). 
phrastus on the Presocratic Causes," Harv. Stud., 'The dependence of Theophrastus оп Aristotle 
LXI (1953), 85-156. But I would not subscribe is also emphasized by J. Kerschensteiner, "Der 
to McDiarmid's general conclusion concerning Bericht des Theophrast über Heraklit," Hermes, 


Theophrastus, that, “with regard to the Preso- — LX XXIII (1955), 385. 
cratic causes at least, he is a thoroughly biased 
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(Anoxrpiveoda: is in fact in Homer and Archilochus, whereas ékk«piveotac 
is apparently not to be found before the middle or late fifth century.) 
Theophrastus' superiority as a documentary source is here apparent. 

(3) The same passage of the Physics contains a more significant dis- 
crepancy between Aristotle and Theophrastus. The former seems to 
identify the primeval unity of Anaximander (and Empedocles) with 
the шура of Anaxagoras. Theophrastus accepts the comparison, but 
qualifies it with the necessary proviso, “ifone understands the [Anaxag- 
orean] mixture of all things as one substance indeterminate both in 
kind and in magnitude" (Phys. Opin. fr. 4, cited below under 6). 

There are, furthermore, a surprising number of cases where Aristotle 
is guilty of strange verbal errors in the interpretation of a text which he 
cites directly.! This kind of carelessness in the use of original documents 
is not, as far as I can see, attested for Theophrastus. 

It would in short be a mistake to suppose that Theophrastus was 
ever stupidly bound by the obiter dicta of his master. If his own extant 
metaphysical work does not show the greatness of a creative philoso- 
pher, it bears witness at least to the independence of his critical judg- 
ment, even when very central points of Aristotelian philosophy are at 
stake.? If in the Phys. Opin. he follows the Aristotelian treatment of the 
causcs, it is because he believes such a treatment to be fundamentally 
correct. The implicit anachronism is as involuntary for both master and 
disciple as is that ofany modern writer who describes ancient philosophy 
in terms of “Realism,” “Idealism,” or *'subjectivity." 

It is nonetheless true that a similarity between Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus on a question like the apxai does not constitute an agreement 
of independent sources, and the older interpreters of Greek philosophy 
(such as Zeller and Burnet) were mistaken in placing so much faith in 
the schematism of Aristotle’s school. Such specifically Peripatetic notions 
as vAn, orotyefov, and úrokeipevov are not satisfactory tools for the 
description of sixth-century ideas. On the contrary, the real historical 
value of Theophrastus’ account appears wherever he diverges from, or 
goes beyond, the statements of Aristotle. Thus what interests us in his 
account of Anaximander is not the repetition of the Aristotelian phrase 
apx) Kal groıxetov тфу буто» (2), but the statement that this role was 
played for Anaximander by the repov (which is a fact never ex- 
pressed by Aristotle, although it is implied by him at Phys. 203°10-15). 


1 See the Supplementary Note, pp. 22-24. cause in Theophrastus’ Metaphysics, ch. 9. 
2 Sce, for example, the discussion of the final 
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Theophrastus also adds the information that Anaximander was the first 
to introduce the term аруз) (2), and that from the repov ““arise all the 
heavens and the кбероь within them" (4). These statements are impor- 
tant, because they are not to be found in Aristotle. Neither of course 
is the fragment (5), nor the Homeric reference to the dreıpov as ©ип- 
aging" (8.H.). Yet all of this information must have appeared in the 
discussion of the apxai. We sec that, even here, Theophrastus did not 
restrict himself to the Aristotelian texts, but referred directly to what- 
ever original sources were available to him. 

It seems clear that these writings were carefully studied by Theo- 
phrastus, and faithfully represented in the expository sections of his 
work. The proof of this is not restricted to the direct citations, such as 
the fragment of Anaximander or an occasional verse from Empedocles 
or Parmenides. Even where an author is not quoted but paraphrased, 
the original wording often shows through.! This can be demonstrated 
in detail by a comparison of the views ascribed to Plato in the De 
Sensibus with the corresponding sections of the 7?maeus.? The perform- 
ance of Theophrastus here, in the sole case where we can fully control 
his use of source material, is fine enough to justify a modern editor's 
praise of the “high accuracy” of his “dispassionate and marvellously 
impartial report."3 That such verbal accuracy was limited neither to 
the chapter on sensation nor to the use of Platonic texts is proved by the 
agreement already mentioned between Hippolytus’ account of Anax- 
agoras (Vors. 59 A 42) and that author's fragment 15. There again the 
method of literal paraphrase reappears. The best extant version of 
Theophrastus’ report on Heraclitus (D.L. 1x. 8 ff. = Vors. 22 A 1) con- 
tains a verbal reminiscence of seven or eight original fragments.* If in 


! “Constat in Theophrasteis prisca vocabula 
velut nobilem aeruginem interdum retineri, velut 
in fr. de sensu $ 50 Democritea spowoxnpoveiv, 51 
OptnrecGa, 55 vel ionicam formam d:apipver”’ 
(Dox. 219). 

2 Compare Dox. 500.9 with Tim. 67c.6-7, where 
dAóya т@у owudrwv . . . бре avpperpa popia 
£xovoav is reproduced practically verbatim. The 
following definitions of ‘‘sound’’ and “hearing” 
are equally faithful excerpts of Tim. 67b.2-5. The 
many literal reminiscences of the Timaeus in De 
Sensibus 83-86 were alrcady noticed by Diels on 
Dox. 524-25. The two texts are printed in parallel 
columns and discussed in detail by G. M. Strat- 
ton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological Psy- 
chology before Aristotle (London, 1917), pp. 160 ff., 
203 ff. The exposition of Plato's complex theories 
contains a few omissions and inaccuracies, due 


rather to Theophrastus! habitual brevity than to 
any misunderstanding of the original. (But see 
now J. B. McDiarmid, ‘‘Plato in Theophrastus’ De 
Sensibus", Phronesis, IV [1959], 59.) 

3 Stratton, op. cit., p. 16n and p. 53. Theo- 
phrastus' exposition may challenge comparison 
with that of any modern historian of philosophy, 
but when he turns to criticism, the historical 
interest of his work naturally fades into the back- 
ground. 

* In addition to the four fragments compared in 
Fors. 22 A 1.8 (B 90, B 12, B 9I, в 80), compare 
yiveodaı кад’ einappevnv with B 137 (based, I 
believe, upon something Heraclitus really said): 
oSdv бро като with B бо; Tör кбоцоу yiveadaı Kaz’ 
аўту with B I (yivopérwv yàp mávrov катӣ тди 
Adyov révSe) ; тд USwp eis узу трєтєсба with B 313 
ctc. Whether or not Theophrastus has funda- 
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this case we possessed the full text of Heraclitus and the original exposi- 
tion of Theophrastus, we would no doubt find the parallelism as com- 
plete as in the excerpts from the Timaeus. 

These considerations may suffice to justify the inevitable use of 
Theophrastus account as the groundwork for any history of sixth- 
century thought. It is not because the general aim and outlook of his 
work is truly historical that we may rely upon it; for such is not the 
case. It is in virtue of his careful and intelligent usc of original docu- 
ments in the exposition of early theories that his account may serve to 
replace these documents when they themselves have been lost. This use 
of the original texts becomes apparent precisely at the point where 
Theophrastus passes beyond the limits of Aristotle's treatment. His own 
research is therefore least conspicuous in the discussion of the арха, 
although there are distinct traces of it even there. His independent 
study of the texts is, on the other hand, evident at every point in the 
detailed exposition of physical theories, such as those treated in the 
De Sensibus. 

Aristotle himself may incidentally give us information of great value 
concerning early Greek philosophy. But the systematic exposition of 
earlier views plays a much smaller part in his work than in that of 
Theophrastus, and his negligence concerning documentary details is 
often in marked contrast to the care and caution of his pupil. In general, 
we may say that Theophrastus ranks as a documentary source wherever 
he tells us more than Aristotle does on the same point, and that any 
apparent disagrecment between the two writers may almost invariably 
be resolved in favor of the version of Theophrastus. 


Supplementary JNote: On the Relative Accuracy of Aristotle and Theophrastus in 
the Use of Documentary Material 


The frequent errors of Aristotle in the use of documents—even when 
he cites the text—are well known. One thinks, for instance, of the 
curious misconstruing of the genitive Audidov in the epigram quoted at 
Ath. Pol. 7.4. (See the discussion of Kurt von Fritz and Ernst Kapp in 
their translation of the Constitution of Athens [New York, 1950], p. 155, 
n. 20. A correct interpretation of the epigram is given by Pollux уш. 
131, Cited by Sandys in his edition of the Ath. Pol., ad loc.) 


mentally misunderstood Heraclitus is a question essential for us is the confirmation of his exposi- 
which need not be considered here. What is tory method as one of detailed paraphrase. 
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Such carelessness is of course not always typical of Aristotle's treat- 
ment of documents. The general analysis of early Athenian history on 
the basis of Solon's poems (Ath. Pol. 5-12) is a brilliant example to the 
contrary. But verbal or mechanical slips in citation are almost too 
numerous to mention. As one editor remarked, “Our author is very 
liable to misquotation, as I believe to be the case with all or most of 
those who, having a wide range of reading and an unusually retentive 
memory, аге accustomed to rcly too confidently upon the latter faculty" 
—E. M. Cope and J. E. Sandys, The Rhetoric of Aristotle (Cambridge, 
1877), П, 103. Cope was commenting on Rhet. 1386220, where Aristotle 
mentions the story of the forbearance of Psammenitus at the death of 
his son (from Hdt. 111.14), but wrongly gives the king’s name as Amasis. 
Comparable examples in quotation from Homer are to be found at 
Rhet. 1417714. (where у 310-43 are referred to as “sixty verses"; see 
Munro's note on this passage in the Odyssey), and at Eth. Nie. 1109°31, 
where a speech of Odysseus (и 219) is assigned to Calypso. 

Three cases of similar errors, involving ideas as well as words, occur 
in connection with quotations from Empedocles: (1) The sense of 
$Vow in Emped. в 8 is certainly not odoia, as Aristotle suggests at Met. 
1015?1, but yeveors (as Plutarch rightly understands it, Adv. Col. 11124). 
The various modern attempts to justify Aristotle's interpretation all 
make nonsense of Empedocles! verse. (2) At Parva Nat. 473°17, Aris- 
totle declares that Empedocles speaks only of respiration through the 
nostrils, and not through the windpipe. This exclusive concern with the 
nostrils constitutes for him a serious deficiency (474718). In illustration 
of Empedocles’ view, he cites a long passage from the former's poem 
(B 100) in which no mention of nostrils occurs, but which contains 
the genitive plural sway from jfwos, “skin.” The context shows that 
Aristotle must have misunderstood this as pis, “nose.”! (3) A third 
misinterpretation, at Phys. 250°29, has attracted less attention. Here 
Aristotle quotes Emped. в 26.8—12 as evidence for the alternate cosmic 
periods of motion and rest. It is clear that he has understood акйлуто: 
ката KÜkÀov to refer to the total immobility of things in the divine 
Sphere, which arises between the destruction and rebirth of the uni- 
verse (Emped. в 27-28, where povin = pový). But in fact Empedocles 
is speaking in в 26 of the imperishability of the elements throughout 
change (aAAdooovra Staprrepés), so that axivnroı ката kókAov must be an 


1 So Diels оп Vors. 31 B тоо. The error of treatment of the passage, ‘‘Empedocles and the 
Aristotle is confirmed by D. J. Furley ina detailed — Clepsydra," JHS, LX XVII (1957), 30. 
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oxymoron, “fixed in a turning circle" ; i.e., “undisturbed despite their 
cycle of transformation"! 

In so far as we can judge Theophrastus’ own use of source material, 
there 15 no trace of such carelessness. For example, in his account of 
Parmenides in Phys. Opin. fr. 6 (Vors. 28 A 7), we may observe his 
greater accuracy due to the habit of close paraphrase. Thus the two 
sections of Parmenides! poem are distinguished кат? dXjfeiav uév and 
катӣ доёау de тё» полду, according to the very words of Parm. в 1.29- 
30: uev aAndeins.... 10 Вротду 9ó£as (and сЁ в 8.51). Aristotle’s own 
distinction in terms of Adyos and alodnoıs or $awópeva (Vors. 28 A 24— 
25) is less accurate, for the terms are his own rather than those of the 
writer in question. On the other hand, the rest of Theophrastus! sen- 
tence is based upon Aristotle's treatment of the apxai, and shares its 
inaccuracy: доо поду Tas арҳаѕ, пдр Kal yv, TO uév ws DANY TÒ дё ws 
alrıov kai тооду. The fragments speak not of fire and earth, but of fire 
or light and night (в 8.56-59, в 9, в 12), while the contrast between 
passive matter and the active cause of motion is, in this form, purely 
Peripatetic. It is characteristic that when Theophrastus came to deal 
with the cosmology of Parmenides in detail, he seems to have abandoned 
this Aristotelian schematism for a more accurate paraphrase. Thus 
Aétius (who must ultimately depend on Theophrastus for such in- 
formation) speaks correctly here of фос and oxöros (Parm. A 37, where 
the parallel from Cicero also has lux), and contrasts them as apaıdv and 
токуду just as Parmenides himself does at в 8.57-59: éAadpóv . . . 
mukıvov denas Eußpides тє. In such a case, the agreement of Theophrastus 
with Aristotle is unhistorical ; his additional information comes from a 
careful study of the texts. 


1 Since this was written, F. Solmsen has called Presocratic Cosmogony”, Harv. Stud, LXIII 
attention to this 'howler" in ‘‘Aristotle and (1958), 277. 
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of the doctrines of Anaximander, together with a commentary. 

The text reproduced is essentially that of Diels in the Doxografhi 
Graeci, but silently incorporates a few minor changes adopted by him in 
the Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. All conscious deviations from the readings 
of Diels have been mentioned in a footnote. 

To facilitate a point-by-point comparison, the various excerpts have 
been divided into small units, and these units grouped according to 
subject matter or topic. The result is a series of cross sections through 
the different doxographies, permitting at a glance the detailed com- 
parison of their variation and agreement on any given point. Such an 
arrangement 15 much more convenient to the task pursued in the com- 
mentary, which is to reconstruct (as far as possible) the original version 
of Theophrastus. Anyone who has tried to compare the doxographers 
systematically, using only the edition of Diels, knows that the operation 
is so involved as to be scarcely feasible. 

The order of subjects 1s in general that of Simplicius or Hippolytus, 
our two best sources, but the aim has been to reproduce the order of 
Theophrastus! own work, which, I assume, followed Aristotle's plan for 
the physical treatises outlined at Meteorologica 1.1. When the statements 
of any author are given here in a sequence which diflers from the 
author's own, that fact has been noted before each citation. Under each 
heading the testimonia are listed in order of approximate reliability, 
but this principle cannot always be applied. The statements of later 
doxographers are not cited when their information is clearly derived 
from an earlier extant source. (Thus the testimony of Achilles, Jsag. 
19 == Pors. 12 A 21, is omitted here, as a mere distortion of 14.A.2; 
see the commentary ad loc.) 

The doxography proper is restricted to excerpts from Theophrastus, 
however indirect or confused (but when the confusion is complete 
enough to render the testimony worthless, this fact has been noted). 
For convenient reference, the most important parallels in Aristotle or in 
other authors (when available) are cited directly following the testi- 
monia for cach topic. 

All passages of Simplicius other than those at în Phys. 24.13-25 


Tu following pages contain what is left of Theophrastus’ account 
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have been placed in the second category, since they do not appear to 
be true excerpts (see above, pp. 14 f.). In one case a direct citation 
from "Theophrastus is listed among the subsidiary parallels (Phys. 
Opin. fr. 4, under 7), as it comes from his discussion of Anaxagoras 
rather than Anaximander. Under 9 no distinction has been drawn 
between excerpt and parallel, for reasons given in the commentary on 
that topic. 

In order to read the testimony of a given author as a connected 
whole, it would be possible to follow his symbol (S., H., P., etc.) 
through the consecutive items; but, of course, the same thing may be 
done much more easily by referring to the Doxographi or the Vorso- 
kratiker of Diels. The corresponding passages in Diels are listed under 1; 
the references for all excerpts under later headings are identical with 
these, unless otherwise indicated. For example, under 7 there are no 
references given for S.1, H., and P., because they are the same as 
those for Simplicius, Hippolytus, and pseudo-Plutarch under 1 ; whereas 
complete references аге offered for S.2 and S.3, which are taken from 
different passages in Simplicius. For 9 and 20 a single reference is 
given in the heading since the corresponding texts are listed in one 
place by Diels. 

Translations of the most important texts are presented in connection 
with the historical discussion, below, pages 76 ff. 

The relationship between this arrangement and that of Diels in the 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker is indicated below in the table of correspond- 
ences, following the catalogue of topics and the list of abbreviations. 


Topics of the Doxography for Anaximander 


1. Anaximander and Thales 13. Formation of the Heavens 
2. The apy7 14. Stars and Sun 
3. The repov 15. The Moon 
4. Heavens and «óopot 16. Size, Position, and Distance of 
5. The Fragment the Rings 
6. Reasons for Introducing the 17. Wind 
dmetpor 18. Rain 
7. Eternal Motion and aröxpıoıs 19. Lightning and Thunder 
8. Cosmic Divinity 20. Origin of the Sea 
9. Infinite Worlds 20a. Earthquakes 
10. Position of the Earth 21. Origin of Animal Life 
11. Form of the Earth 22. Descent of Man 
12. Antipodes 23. The уох 
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Abbreviations of Authors in the Doxography 


A. Aétius H. Hippolytus 
Arist. Aristotle P. Pscudo-Plutarch 
C. Cicero S. Simplicius 


D.L. Diogenes Laertius 


Correspondence with the Arrangement in Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker 


Vorsokratiker This Work Vorsokratiker This Work 
I2AI D.L.:1-3,8,10-11,14-16, ı2418 13.А.2; 16.4.1; 14.A.1 
note to 15.A.1 aig  16.S. 

A2 10.Suidas A21 14.4.2; 16.4.2; 14.А.3 

A5 Pliny: note to 15.A.1 A22 15.А.1-3 

AQ S.: 1-7 A23 19.A., Seneca 

Aga  7.Theophrastus A24 17.A. 

AIO P.: 1-2, 4, 7, 11, 13, 22 A25 11.A.; 12.A. 

All H.: 1-5, 7-8, 10-19, 21-22 A926 10.Arist., Theon Smyr- 

AI2 7.Hermias naeus 

А13 C.:1,3-4 A27 20 

A14 A.:1-6 A28 20a 

A15 8.Arist.1 A29 23 

А17 9 A30 21-22 


Arya 13.A.1 


THE DOXOGRAPHY: TEXTS AND 
COMMENTARY 


1. ANAXIMANDER AND THALES 


S. in Phys. 24.13 (Phys. Opin., fr. 2; Dox. 476 = Vors. 12 А 9) Tüv dé 
êv kal Kwotpevov kai ameipov Aeyóvrowv Ava£iuavópos uév Ilpa£ıadov 
Mirjovos OaAo8 yevópevos dıddoxos kal panis 


Н. Refutatio 1.6 (Dox. 559 = Vors. А 11) Oadod roivvv Avakipavdpos 
yerai arpoarns. Ava£ipavópos Праёадоо Mwjoatos. 


P. Stromateis 2 (Dox. 579 = Vors. А 10) реб” dv (sc. Өалтта) Ava£- 


pravdpov Өаллто< Eraipov yevópevov 


A. Placita 1.3.3 (Dox. 277 = Vors. A 14) Avagipavdpos de Проќёадоо 
Munouos 


D.L. Vitae 11.1 (= Vors. A 1) Avafiuavöpos Проёадоо MiAnoros. Cf. 
the final words of Book 1: OaAns, об 9ujkovoev Avafinuavöpos. 


C. Acad. 11.37.118 (cf. Vors. А 13) Thales... ex aqua dixit constare 
omnia. At hoc Anaximandro populari et sodali suo non persuasit. 


Augustine C.D. vin.2 (cf. Vors. A 17) Нис (sc. Thaleti) successit 
Anaximander, eius auditor, mutavitque de rerum natura opinionem. 


Theophrastus reported the name of Anaximander’s father, his native 
city, and his position as pupil or successor to Thales. (None of this 
information is given by Aristotle.) The separate versions show too 
much variety in the term employed (G48oxyos, uaßnrns, akpoarns, érat- 
pos, sodalis) for us to recognize Theophrastus! own expression for the 
relationship with Thales. All of these words imply a personal contact 
between a younger and an older man ; and all other evidence points to 
the historical reality of this relationship (sec, e.g., below, p. 77). The 
seniority of Thales is confirmed by his connection with the eclipse of 
585 B.c., while the information that Anaximander was sixty-four years 
old in 547/6 was apparently found by Apollodorus in his book (D.L. 
11.2 = Vors. 12 A 1). 

Burnet (p. 50, n. 4) argued that the agreement between Cicero's 
popularis et sodalis and moAirns kal Eraipos in Simplicius’ in De Caelo 
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615.13 (quoted below, 6.S.4) must represent the original expression of 
Theophrastus. This is unlikely since in the De Caelo passage Simplicius 
is not following Theophrastus’ text as closely as he is here. Although 
éraipos would be a natural word, both акроаттѕ and palyrijs are 
similarly employed by Aristotle. If ératpos stood here in Theophrastus 
it is surprising that only pseudo-Plutarch has preserved it, for he is 
generally the freest in rephrasing his information (sce 2). As for moAirns, 
it is a mere stylistic variant for MıAnoros, and would be redundant next 
to the latter expression (which is better attested here). 

The point is of no consequence, but it illustrates the hopelessness of 
any attempt to reconstruct Theophrastus’ original words when they 
are not cited verbatim by our best sources, Simplicius and Hippolytus. 


2. THE APXH 


S. аруу тє Kal aToiwyetov єірткє TOV OvTWY TO deipor, TPWTOS тодто 

тойуора кошісаѕ THs APXTS" 

Ф > vo ^» / \ ^5 / 
Н.а. otros арузу Ed rÀv бутш» púow тий той атєіроо, 
т ` ол ` ` Pr ” "MES 
b. (after 5.H.) обтоѕ дё оду аруу Kal aroıxelov eipnke THY Ovrcv 
x 4 2 2 » Ё , px > ~ x P 
TO dmetpov тр@то$ robvona kaAécas Tis APXTS- 


\ ^ , ^ ^ 
P. тд атєроу фауа тђу mácav alriav éyew тїз TOD mavrOs yevdoews 
* ^ 
тє kai $opüs, 


A ^ y Ж ^ 
A. фто! rõv буто» аруту evar TO àmewpov: 


D.L. обтоѕ ёфаскєу аруу kai arowetov TO drepov, 


The first words of Simplicius recur identically in Hippolytus, with 
the mere loss of a ve. For the rest of the clause, Hippolytus presents 
two minor discrepancies: the omission of тодто and the substitution of 
каАсас for кошсаѕ, which is plainly the lectio difficilior. (For a similar 
use of кошо, see Plato, Parm. 127c.4; Arist. Met. 990°2.) This is one of 
the rare cases where two doxographers can be compared according to 
the principles of textual criticism, and from this point of view it is clear 
that the readings of Simplicius are to be preferred. In fact either 
Hippolytus himself or some copyist seems to have omitted half of this 
sentence while transcribing it for the first time (H.a.), and therefore to 
have recopied it afterwards in full (H.b.). (This is the simplest explana- 
tion of his divergent order, and of the fact that the phrase oros арҳђ» 
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ёфт) тё» дутор appears twice in his brief account, but only once in the 
version of Simplicius.) 

The complete agreement of Simplicius and Hippolytus provides us 
with the original wording of Theophrastus, against which the other 
doxographers must be judged. None contains the information concern- 
ing Anaximander’s terminology, but Aétius and Diogenes Laertius 
give some of the first part of 2 verbatim. Aëtius omits отогуєѓоу; 
Diogenes omits r@v дутор; pseudo-Plutarch omits both, and the word 
ару as well. Instead the latter gives a general paraphrase which does 
not correspond exactly to anything in Simplicius or Hippolytus. 

It is an old and continuing subject of controversy, whether the phrase 
трфто< тодто ToVvoua Konioas THs apxns refers to the word dpyxn itself, 
or to the immediately preceding drepov. Are we to understand that 
Anaximander was the first to introduce “this very term of dpxn,” 
or “this name repov for the аруз”? 

Both constructions can be, and have been, defended. It must be 
admitted that the purely grammatical evidence establishes a prima 
facie case for the word repov. In the first place, oöros normally refers 
to what immediately precedes, in this case 70 drreıpov. Also, rodvopa т< 
&pxüjs is the regular construction for ‘ће name of something" (with 
the possessive genitive), while we would expect “this word ápy5?" to 
appear in apposition: тобто To)vopa thy арузу (cf. тодто тд буора б 
avdpwrros, Plato Crat. 399c.1, etc.). 

However, such evidence cannot be decisive here. For one thing, 
the use of o$ros and ёкєѓуоѕ may reflect not only the relative position 
of words in a sentence, but also the psychological freshness or remote- 
ness of ideas in the author's mind. (For irregularities in the use of the 
demonstratives, see LSJ, s.v. éxetvos І; s.v. обтоѕ 0.1.1.) As far as the 
second point is concerned, the genitive rs apxjs may represent a 
mere stylistic variant for apposition. This usage is familiar to the poets, 
above all Euripides (övoua rs owrnpias = owrnpia, and the similar 
phrases listed LSJ, s.v. óvopa 1v.1). The construction is a rare one in 
prose, but cf. Thuc. ıv.60, xai ovouarı Evvauw £vppaxías TO joe 
moAenıov єйтрєтФ< és TO Evubepov кадіотаута:; and see in general the 
"genitivus appositivus” in Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik 
(Munich, 1950), П, 121 f. (Unfortunately the example of т1уўѕ óvoua 
at Стаі. 402c.6, repeated by Schwyzer-Debrunner from Kühner-Gerth, 
I, 265, is not apt; the meaning there is “the name of a spring,” not 
"the word тут.) 
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Such parallels should show that тойуоца ns apxns is a possible 
reference to the word apy, even if it is not the phrase we expect. And 
the ambiguity which surrounds this expression is, I think, definitively 
resolved by two other passages in Simplicius, which show that he has 
himself understood it to refer to the term аруз). The first indication of 
this is in the words which follow immediately: Aéye 6’ aurmv unre 
vdwp pyre алдо т... elvaı, where aùrýv makes clear that it is the word 
арх, not drreipov, which is uppermost in Simplicius’ mind (and in that 
of Theophrastus, if his text is faithfully copied here). Furthermore, 
when Simplicius returns later to the doctrine of Anaximander, his 
statement is unequivocal: mpôros аўтд< арузу óvoudcas тд Urrokeinevov 
(in Phys. 150.23, cited as 7.8.3). Since this can only mean, “Не was 
the first to give the name dpy7 to the [infinite body which is the] 
underlying subject of change," there is no reasonable doubt as to what 
Simplicius understood by тодто roüvona. No further light is thrown 
upon this verbal question by the fact that in another work Simplicius 
describes Anaximander as “the first to posit an infinite substratum" 
(йтє.ро> de mpdros onéÜero [sc. тб úrokxeipevov] in De Caelo 615.15, cited 
below as 6.S.4). This statement is certainly correct, but it refers to his 
doctrine, not to his terminology. In all probability, Anaximander was 
also the first to introduce the term dzetpov into a philosophic discussion, 
but no ancient author bears witness to this fact. 

Since Simplicius is our best source for this section of the Phys. Opin., 
his understanding of Theophrastus’ remark must be definitive for us. 
And the same interpretation seems to underlie the incomplete version 
of Hippolytus: mp@ros rotvoua коћсаѕ THis аруў<, “first to call it by 
the name арх. Furthermore, as Diels pointed out, such emphasis on 
the first use of the term аруз} is typical of the procedure of Theophrastus, 
who (like Aristotle) was regularly concerned with questions of originality 
and priority. (See Diels’ brief but important remarks in “Leucippos u. 
Diogenes von Apollonia," RM, XLII [1887], 7 Ё) This entire section 
of the Phys. Opin. dealt with the apyai of the various early philosophers 
and their respective doctrinal innovations. Only in the case of Anaxi- 
mander, however, is there a clear reference to new terminology. What 
could be more natural than to mention the earliest use of that term 
which is at the focus of the entire discussion? The word dpy7 is con- 
tinually present in Theophrastus! mind here, and it is this fact which ex- 
plains the emphasis in тодто roivoua tis арҳўѕ, “this very term of apy7.”’ 
(The normal apposition would have resulted in a clumsy repetition 
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of the accusative: dpyjv ... єрткє . . . TO &mewov, mpóvros тодто 
тойуора кошісаѕ THY арузу. There would be a new ambiguity, this time 
with the adverbial expression rnv dpy?jv.)! 

The fact that Anaximander employed the word аруз) in reference to 
the dreıpov does not of course prove that he used it in the same sense as 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. The early history of this term lies outside 
the scope of the present study, but its meaning for Anaximander will 
be briefly discussed in Appendix II (below, pp. 235 ff.).2 


3. THE AITEIPON 


S. №ує 8” adrny (sc. тўу ápyTy), илүтє 0дор илүтє dAdo Te THY kaAovpévov 


> ГА > 3 е ГА \ ГА Ld a 
etvat a Tou eic, add’ érépav тиа iow drepov, 


Н. (in 2.H.a.) 
A. (after 6.A.) 


аруу . 


" \ = > , 
. pvow та TOU алтероф®, 


е 2 M = \ + 13 AM , 
anapraveı де obros ил] Мусу ті ёст: TO Arreıpov, [zórepov 


LENA , ^ е ^ a 0v » x y 4 e Ж ^ M A 
anp ёсти ту vdwp 1) у? ? GAAa тиа софрата apapTdver оду THY ev 


DÀ 3 $ \ à \ ^ » > ^ b M M L4 бє 
vanv áToQowópevos, TO OE поо ALTLOV avapöv.] то yap ATTELPOV ov €v 


>? х U 5, J э , \ се > Жуй dA \ \ ~ 
dAdo 7) ХА Eotiv- od Övvaraı де 1) VAN elvai Evepyeıa, ёду ил) TO moov 


Ф 
UTOKENTAL. 


D.L. où àwpitov aepa 7) vdwp 7) ao ті. 


C. Is enim infinitatem naturae dixit esse 


Parallel: 
Arist. Phys. 203*16—18 


oí дё тєрї dicews mávres [dei] dor éacw 


e f; \ " ^5 H ^ А H Ф e - 
єтєрау Tiva pvow TW але осо TWV Aeyop.évov OTOLYELWV, OLOV vdwp N 


э / “NA \ А 
аера T] TO pera£o TOUTOM. 


а Compare S. in Phys. 41.17 (cited below as 7.8.2) ámepóv rıra vow ФАА» обоау tay Terrapwv 


DRE 
groxeiwv dpy)v leto... 


b The bracketed words occur only in the version of pseudo-Plutarch, not in that of Stobaeus. 


1 In support of this interpretation of the phrase, 
Professor Kurt von Fritz points out that since 
there is no mention of any other thinker who 
identified the аруз} simply as тд dzetpov, it would 
have been pointless of Theophrastus to say that 
Anaximander was the first to do so; whereas this 
remark applies very naturally to the first use of 
the term аруз}. 

2 The literature on mp@ros тобто тойуора 
коџќсас тўс dpxäjs is rather extensive. The princi- 
pal statements in favor of the view adopted here 
are those of Zeller (15, 217, n. 2) ; Diels, “Leucip- 


pos u. Diogenes von Apollonia," RM, LXII 
[1887], 7£; Heidel, “Оп Anaximander,” CP, 
VII (1912), 215, n. 4; and Jaeger, who deals with 
the question in detail in Theology, pp. 25-29, with 
nn, 21-28. The contrary view was maintained by 
С. Teichmüller, Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe 
(Berlin, 1874), pp. 49ff, by J. Neuhaeuser, 
Anaximander Milesius (Bonn, 1883), pp. 8 ff., and 
by Burnet, p. 54, n. 2. It was recently revived by 
J. B. McDiarmid, Harv. Stud., XLI, 138 ff, and 
by С. S. Kirk, ‘‘Some Problems in Anaximander,” 
CQ, XLIX (1955), 21-24. 
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Here again the words of Simplicius must closely reflect the text of 
Theophrastus. The parallels prove this, even if they are not quite 
precise enough to cstablish the original wording (cf. A. and D.L.). In 
general, the text of Simplicius from 1 to 5 can be treated as largely 
identical with that of T'heophrastus. 

The version of Aëtius seems to contain a crude pseudo-Theophrastean 
criticism of Anaximander: “‘He is mistaken in not declaring what the 
drepov is, whether it is air or water or earth or some other bodies... .” 
The italicized words occur, however, only in the version of pseudo- 
Plutarch, and may represent an originally expository remark, which has 
been confused by him with the more intelligent criticism that follows: 
“Не is therefore mistaken in emphasizing matter, but omitting the 
active cause. For the drepov is nothing except matter; and matter 
cannot be an actuality unless the active cause is present." This Peri- 
patetic argument seems worthy of Theophrastus, and would not be 
typical of Aétius’ own contributions to the doxography. 

The phrase ézépav twa $ow in S. has sometimes been compared to 
the passage of Arist. that speaks of érépa tis dúos, which all the natural 
philosophers posit as substratum for the &zetpov. The contrast expressed 
by Erepa is, however, entirely different in the two cases: S. is distinguish- 
ing the drepov from any one among the elements; whereas Arist. is 
opposing the Ionian doctrine of an infinite material principle (which 
may be identified with one of these elements) to the view ascribed to 
Plato and the Pythagoreans, in which the essential form of the Un- 
limited is considered in itself. T'his basic discrepancy has recently been 
cited as a case where Theophrastus distorts or misapplies an Aristotelian 
remark (С. S. Kirk, CO, XLIX, 21). Perhaps a simpler solution would 
be to consider the resemblance between the two passages as after all 
merely verbal. Aristotle too can describe the principle of Anaximander 
as érepov rovrwv (sc. тду orTorxyetwv) in 6.Arist.1. 

For a fuller discussion of the drepov, see Appendix II, pp. 231-39. 


4. HEAVENS AND KOXMOI 
S. èf fs (sc. ddoews areipov) dmavras yiveodaı tods oùpavoùs Kal Tovs 
Ev abrois kóopovs* 
Н. (after 2.H.a) е ds yiveodaı rois odpavods kai Tov Ev alrois kdonor. 
P. ef oô (sc. той dmeí(pov) 89:4 фо: тойс тє obpavods Arorerpiodu Kal 
kaÜóAov тоў$ dzavras ametpous óvras кбоцоу$. 
B 7155 D 
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A. (after 2.A.) ек yàp roVrov ndvra yiyveodaı kal eis тодто mávra 
$Oeipeo0at. 810 Kal yevvaodaı ameipovs кборооѕ kai там» фбєїрєсӨа& 
eis тд ёё од yiyveodaı. 


C. (infinitatem naturae) e qua omnia gignerentur. 


This is the second example of a nearly complete coincidence between 
the wording of Simplicius and Hippolytus. The discrepancies of the 
latter consist (1) in the absence of the word dzavras before rods oùpavovs, 
and (2) in the singular тд» кбсџроу (where Simplicius has the plural). In 
both cases we may be reasonably certain that the version of Simplicius 
mirrors the text of Theophrastus more faithfully. Aravras reappears 
in pseudo-Plutarch (applied there to xöouovs, not o2pavoss) ; and the 
phrase mdvras tods odpavovs (or mavras Tods kóopovs) occurs elsewhere 
in reference to Anaximander (see 8.H. and 8.Arist.4). A mention of 
кбаџо: in the plural is also guaranteed by the fact that both pseudo- 
Plutarch and Aëtius speak here of äreıpoı kóopo:. Although we have 
every right to regard their statements as grossly confused, this is not the 
kind of confusion which would naturally arise if Theophrastus had 
spoken of xöouos in the singular. 

Whereas the corruptions of Hippolytus are almost those of a copyist, 
the deviation of pseudo-Plutarch and Aétius shows more originality. 
Obviously neither of these two authors could see what might be meant 
by plural «óepo: within the plural oöpavol. The kóopot most familiar to 
a Hellenistic excerptor were the infinite worlds of atomic theory, and it 
seems that both pseudo-Plutarch and Aëtius identified the xéopor of 
Anaximander with this doctrine. Since such infinite worlds could scarcely 
be said to lie ‘‘within the heavens," the original phrase of Theophrastus 
has in both cases been changed. Pseudo-Plutarch refers vaguely to ‘ће 
ovpavoi and in general all the infinite x«óopou" as if the second term were 
a more universal synonym for the first. But the procedure of Aétius is 
more radical. He simply ignores the original reference to odpavoi, so 
that the doctrine of “infinite worlds" appears in all its splendor. To 
render their *procreation" more spectacular (yevväoda:, where the 
other excerpts have yiveodaı), he introduces it with a modified version 
of the fragment (5.S), changing ёё àv and eis raóra to the singular, and 
referring both terms to the &retpov. Thus the infinite worlds also must 
“perish into that from which they have arisen." (There is no mention 
of such a destruction of the kóepo: in either Simplicius or Hippolytus, 
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but it is implied by Aétius' comrade in confusion, pseudo-Plutarch, 
under 2 and 7.) 

In this decisive case, where the original text of Theophrastus may be 
recognized with confidence, we sec that a reference to the infinite 
worlds and to their destruction is to be found only in those doxographers 
who diverge most widely from their original source. Their remarks 
may easily be explained by a contamination with more familiar Hel- 
lenistic ideas concerning a plurality of worlds. We are eyewitness here 
to the progressive distortion of a documentary account as it passes from 
hand to hand. One is therefore obliged not only to recognize the ex- 
treme unreliability of sources such as Aétius, but also to pose the ques- 
tion, whether any doctrine of "infinite worlds" was in fact ascribed to 
Anaximander by Theophrastus, or whether this resemblance to the 
atomists’ view is due only to the confusion of our Hellenistic sources 
(see below, 9). 


5. THE FRAGMENT 


S , T7 A е / d э ^ > M M x , “~ + 
. ÈE dv дё 1) yéveats етт Tots ovat, Kal тту $Üopàv eis тайта yiveodar 
x x (А / x *, \ / M + , М ^ э a 
ката TO xpewv, ÖLödvar yap adra дікту Kal тіс aAAndoıs тӯѕ адікіаѕ 


катд, THY тод xpóvov rá£w, MOMTIKWTEPOLS OUTWS дудцас aŭta Aéycv. 


Н. (after S.H.)  Aéye 8é xpovov ws wpioueims Tis yevéoews Kal тї 
odaias Kat тў $Üopás. 


A. Cf. 4.A. 


There is no reason to suppose that Simplicius has here altered the 
citation as it appeared in the Phys. Opin. Even the remark concerning 
Anaximander's “rather poetic expressions" might very well have been 
made by Theophrastus. 

The parallel sentence in Hippolytus shows traces of the original 
text, but in a form so badly mutilated that it might represent either a 
comment by Theophrastus on the fragment, or (more probably) an 
excerptor's paraphrase of the fragment itself. Even the words are 
ambiguous as they stand. The most likely sense is: “Не speaks of time 
on the principle that the generation, existence, and destruction [of all 
things] is determinate [in length].” 
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6. REASONS FOR INTRODUCING THE ANEIPON 


^ \ е A > БА x ^ [4 ГА 
5.1 oXov Sè бт. mv eis Anda рєтаВоАђи ту тєттіроу ото‹уєісу 
oros дєасаџєуоѕ ойк NEiwoev Ev т. тотар Ürokeinevov подаси, ЗАЛА 
т. GÀÀo тара тадта. 


A. (after 4.A.) Aéye yov Our. апёраутбу otw, iva undev EAdeimm 
N yeveoıs 1) ®фаиотарёут). 


Parallel: 
Arist.1 Phys. 189°1-8 avaykatov . . . ómoriféva, тї трїто> (sc. ómo- 
Keluevov тої evavrioıs), wonep фаоїу ot piav Twa iow eivar Myovres 
* ^ Ф е a ^ a * A z ^ x x М ~ 
TO пу, otov bwp 7) rp 7) то џєта&0 тоўтоу. докє дё TO peTakd uáMov: 
Trip yàp non Kal у? Kal anp Kal Vowp HET’ Evayrioritwv сортєпћєурёра 
ёотіу. 616 Kal ovK GAdyws подо of тд Ümokeinevov érepov тойтару 
~ m > ›/ * з / * М £o ж е ЕА m M 
motobvTes, TOV È’ &ААшу of dépa` kai yap 6 ар kiota exer TOV GAAwWY 
A > + 3 ! x ve 3 \ * Aa ^ ^ 
8:афорӣѕ aioÜnrás* éxópevov дё то Döwp. алда mrávres ye тд Ev тодто Tots 
Evavrioıs oxnpatilovow, MUKVOTNTL Kal navoryrı kai TH páAÀov kal 
ўттоу. 

Arist.2 Phys. 203°18 (тод 8” efval rı dmewpov % mions udXor! àv 
ovußalvor . . .) ёти TH ойтаѕ Av uövws um Ümodelmew yéveow Kal 
фдорау, ei dreıpov ein Chev ёфолрєЁта тд yıyvöuevov. (Answered, Phys. 
208°8 ойтє yàp iva 1) yeveoıs un Enideimm, dvaykatov Evepyeia repov 
eivar oôpa aiaÜnróv ... .) 


. \ A A ~ 7 ~ 
Arist.3 Phys. 204°22-29 ала pry оўбе Ev Kal атАоўу efvar обра. 
` ^ = 
dmewpov Evöeyerat, ore ws Aéyovai wes TO Tapa TA отоуєѓа, ёё об 
тадта уєуудочу, ot” апАс. eioiv уар rwes ot тодто тоодо TO Ameıpov, 
> > Ы] эз a e Ld ` lol ГА е \ ^ 3 
AM’ оюк dépa 7) дор, ows un TaAAa pheipyrat bao той drepov 
3 ^ » t * s H Р Ф е М EA + \ 5 
одтду" éxovot yap прдѕ aAAnAa évavricow, otov 6 uév anp ıbuxpös, то 8 
е € , x M ^ t Ф > - a Ld s nw I 
Udwp Dypóv, TO дё mip Üepuóv: dv ei Hv Ev ameıpov, ёфдарто àv Non 
TáAÀAa- уйу 8° érepov eival фас ёё oO Taira. 


Arist.4 Phys. 205°25-29 кої бй тойт, odfeis TO Ev kai drreıpov mp 
> б 5 М ~ ^ /, > > a е ^ LEA ^ * y 
Eroinoev ovde yiv TOv $voiAóywv, 455” 7) дор 7) aepa Y TO pécov 

, ^ e * € £ ^ T LÁ ^ > > ГА 
адт@у, бт тбто$ Erarepov ÓfjÀos Ñv Siwpropevos, тадта 0^ emaudorepiler 
TO dvw кої като). 


. ^ £ 
Arist.5 Gen. Corr. 332*19-25 ойк čotw êv roórov (sc. THY oToiyeiwv) 
E Ф N А E ` 309 » , ` pn e , 
ё об rà парта. o) piv odd’ аААо ті ye тара тайта, otov péoov ть 
x x 
аєроѕ kai 0датоѕ 7) аёроѕ kai mvpós, dépos pev TAXVTEPOV kai порбс, 
^ M ^ ^ 
TÓv 0€ Aemrórepov: ёота: yap arp xai mip éketvo uer! évavriórqros- 
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> A ra \ е ^ > ГА a > > ? ME ^ 

ала отёртс TO Erepov THY evavTinv: wort’ ойк Evöcxeraı роуободал 
^ ГА 2, 

exeivo о0детотє, Womrep paoi Tıves TO атероу Kal TO Trepiéxov.? 

5.2 in Phys. 36.8 Kat доог бё Ev Edevro ото‹уєѓоу, ws OaAMjs kat А. Kai 
[4 , \ z е ? x a > ^ x * 
НракАєтоѕ, kal тойтшу ékaoTos ets TO Öpaarnpıov dmeióev TO Kal 

x ГА , 2 , ГА * / QA > \ ^ I. 
mpos yéveow Emirröeıov éketvov . . . Avafınevns дё eis TO той аёроѕ 
ГА , ^ ^ 
EUTÄAOTOV Kal ékarépwoe padiws HETAXWPODV éni тє TO тйр Kal єтї 
и v RES » x x X M > ГА е f 
то дор, Фотєр kai Ñ., єїтєр тд uera£d ða то ebaddoiwrov bmorilera:. 


S.3 in Phys. 465.5-10 (commenting on Phys. 203°10, cited below as 
8.Arist.l) 9340 of тд drepov uóvov TiUévres Ws арузу Kal uù mpoo- 
Aoyılopevoi tivas dÀAas airias . . . Npkeodnoav mpós THY návrwv yéveow 
Th тод @тє роу diac kai TH vAKH rasa dpxfj, ws dia THY арєтіЛєиттоу 
TOUTOV ҳортуѓау del yevevews Eoonevns Kal пєриєҳошёуши mávrow то 
rovrov kai kuBepveévo. 


S.4 in De Caelo 615.13 алћлћоѕ dAdo т: TO Ev Umedero . . . А. 82 OaAo6 
moXirns Kat ératpos aöpıoröv т. 0датоѕ uev Аєттдтєро> depos дє TUKVO- 
repov, 8:ӧт: TO Dmoketpevov edpues ёурӯу eivar ттрду тту ёф’ ёкатєра 
weraßaoıv. (Continued in 9.5.3.) 


а For Aristotle's criticism of Anaximander at Gen. Corr. 332219 (Arist.5 above), see also, Gen. Corr. 
329?10. 

In addition to Arist.1, 4, and 5 above, the element *'in between" is mentioned by him also at: 
Phys. 187214 (where it is denser than fire, finer than air); Phys. 203718 (cited under 3—where it is 
between water and air); De Caelo 303°12 (cited below as 8.Arist.4—-where it is finer than water, 
denser than air); Gen. Corr. 32835 (where it is between air and fire); Met. 988250 (denser than fire, 
finer than air) ; Met. 989*14 (denser than air, finer than water). 

Anaximander’s doctrine of the drepov is also referred to by Arist. at Met. 1069522 (where his name is 
linked with that of Empedocles and Anaxagoras, just as at Phys. 187220, cited under 7) ; and it is briefly 
mentioned without his name at Met. 1052>10, 1053516. 

After 5, the version of Simplicius can no longer be shown to follow 
Theophrastus! text word for word. The parallels under 7 prove only 
that he is still dependent on Theophrastus in a general way. 

Simplicius states that Anaximander refused to identify the material 
substratum with any one of the four elements, since he had observed 
the change of these elements into one another. In view of the absence 
of direct parallels to this remark, and on the basis of rather minute 
stylistic differences, it has been argued that here “it is not Theophrastus 
who is speaking, but Simplicius" (Hölscher, “Anaximander,” p. 259). 
But it is not easy to draw such a neat line between a paraphrase of 
Theophrastus and further commentary added by Simplicius himself. 
It seems to me likely that Simplicius had found some basis for this 
statement in the text of Theophrastus, and that for two reasons: (1) the 


direct connection between this sentence and the fragment, on which it 
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serves as commentary ; and (2) the essential agreement between this 
observation and the reasoning ascribed to Anaximander by 6.Arist.3 
(where the Milesian is in fact not named, but obviously intended, as 
Simplicius confirms ad loc.). There is not enough verbal similarity 
between the two texts to explain 6.S.1 as a mere reminiscence of 
Arist.3, and the view defined by the two remarks corresponds very 
well with other early Greek attitudes to elemental change. There is, 
then, no good reason to doubt that the interpretation of the fragment 
given in S.1 is based upon the exposition of Theophrastus, and thus 
ultimately upon the text of Anaximander himself. (For further dis- 
cussion of the doctrine in question, see below, pp. 186 ff.) 

On the other hand, when Simplicius returns later to the discussion 
of Anaximander's ару, what he says has no claim to represent new 
information from Theophrastus, but scems to be based only on his own 
inference and interpretation (following, perhaps, that of Alexander). 
Such is the case, for instance, with the statement that Anaximander 
chose his ару “in between" the elements in order that it might pass 
more easily into the other forms (S.2 and S.4). The thought comes 
from Arist.1. (For the description of Anaximander’s principle as 
“between the elements," see below on 8.) 

The considerations mentioned thus far serve to motivate Anaximan- 
der's refusal to identify the атероу with one of the elements. Another 
question altogether is why he required a boundless épy7 in the first 
place. On this point Aétius asserts that it was “in order that the existing 
generation [of things] might not come to an end." The same reasoning 
is given by Aristotle among the anonymous arguments for an dzetpov 
(Arist.2), and no one else is known to have made use of it. Since it is 
also recognized by Simplicius as one of the reasons for Anaximander’s 
choice (S.4; cf. S.3), there are no grounds for doubting that in this case 
Aétius’ version accurately reflects the statement of Theophrastus, and 
hence, that it is truly Anaximander's argument which is represented 
in Arist.2. There is nothing to support the suggestion of Diels (Dox. 
180) that Aétius drew this information not from Theophrastus, but 
directly from Arist.2; Anaximander's name is not given by Aristotle 
in this connection, but only by Aétius. (These passages have recently 
been discussed Бу W. Kraus, “Das Wesen des Unendlichen bei Anaxi- 
mander," RM, XCIII [1950], 364.) 

For the anonymous plural tives with which the view of Anaximander 
is cited in Arist.3 above (and often), see the remarks of W. J. Verdenius 
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and J. Н. Waszink, Aristotle on Coming-to-be and Passing-away (Leiden, 
1946), p. 56, who note daci tives for the citation of Herodotus at Pol. 
1290°4-5, and the similar formula at Rhet. 1386°19-20. This is in fact 
Aristotle's normal way of referring to views for which no namce is given, 
even if only one author is intended. It is therefore unnecessary to in- 
vent a school of philosophers to account for every such plural, as some 
commentators do. 


7. ETERNAL MOTION AND AHOKPIZIZ 


T M ? , LA ^ r A È ^ > E d 
S.1 otros де ойк аААоооцёуо› тод отошуего› THY yéveow Tote’, алл 
amokpıvonevwv тфу Evavriwv 8:0. THs адіоо kwrjoews: 8:0 Kal Tots 
VUE , ^ Ty СА L4 
тєрї ZAva£ayópav totrov б ApıororeAns avvéra£ev. 


Н. (after 2.H.b.) прос 0 rovro (sc. TH ametpo) kivmow did.ov elvat, 
ev ў ovpBaiver yiveabat тойс obpavovs. 


Hermias Jrrisio то (Dox. 653 = Vors. A 12) GAN 6 поћтуѕ адтод 
^ » ^ е ^ ta 3 ^ 7 t x af. 
(sc. ©алой) A. тод bypob прєоВотёрау арҳђу eivar Aéyev THY divov 
Kivnow kai Taurn rà pev yevväcdaı, та de POcipecbat. 


P. dmedyvato dé tiv фдорау yiveodaı kai odd трӧтєроу THY yéveow € 
7 7 p p NEN 

ameipov ai@vos dvakvkAovuévow Távrov adtav (sc. TOY атєіршу кбо- 

paw). Cf. rods odpavods amorerpiodaı in 4.P., and arorpıdjvar in 


13.P. 


Confused: 

Augustine C.D. уш.2 (after 1) Non enim ex una re, sicut Thales ex 
umorc, sed ex suis propriis principiis quasque res nasci putavit. Quae 
rerum principia singularum esse credidit infinita . . . . (Continued 


under 9.) 


Parallel: 

S.2 in Phys. 41.17 A. ó IlIpa&ıdöov М:А№оюѕ dmepóv twa dvaw 
aAAnv одсау THY rerrápov OTOLYELwY аруту é0ero, Ñs THY aitov kürouw 
alriav eivat THs TV ovpavay yevécews éAeycv. 

Arist. Phys. 187%20-23 ot ò ёк той évós evotoas таў Eevarrıörmras 
> , е * ^ е? > a A f 7 
erkpiveoda:, worep A. qot, kai боо. 6° Ev kal mod dacw eivai, 
СА d ^ x > 4 , ^^ ГА x Ei D 
comep 'ЁштєдокАй< kal Mvafayópas: ёк тод piyparos yàp kai ойто: 
exkpivovot TAa. 

S.3 in Phys. 150.22-25 (commenting on the passage just cited, 157 °20) 
Evovcas yap Tas Evavrıormras Ev TO бпокєциёго, Areipw буті aca, 
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> , £ x ^ + \ > \ > / X € iZ 
exxptvecbat фто A., mp&ros адтдѕ арҳђу Övondoas TO Umoreinevorv. 
, ld / > M x \ e x a ^ LA M e 
evavrıörnres 8ё elov Üepuóv yYuypòv Enpov бурду kai та GAAa. Kal 1) 
шеу дА] THY eipuuévov évvou ToravTy. 


Theophrastus Phys. Opin. fr. 4 (S. in Phys. 27.11-23 = Vors. 59 A 41) 
A ^ z е [4 /, ^ x LÀ / 
kai radrd now 6 Oeddpacros mapamAnoiws TQ Avafındvöpw Aéyew 
rov Ava£oyópav: éketvos уар фто Ev тў діакріоє: той блтєйрои rà ovy- 

er , 1 oo» vo © э à \ 5 > L 
yevij depeodaı mpos GAAnAa, Kal бт. uév Ev TH mavti xpvoós Hv, yiveodaı 
xpvoov, Ore дё уў, уйу” бцош$ де kat ту dAAwv ёкаотоу, ws où ywo- 
p.évow AAN’ évvsrapxyóvrow mpórepov. Tis дё kwrjoews Kal THs yevécews 
alrıov Ereormoe Tov уой» 6 Avafayópas, üb” ob Owukpwópeva тойс тє 

; 1 \ ges » А э р 77 \ eu "n ГА 

KOGUOVS Kal THY тди GÀAcv $iow Eyevvnoav. “кої ойт uév, dyot, 
Aaußavovrwv Gó£evev йу 6 Ava£ayópas Tas uev bAuKas dpyàs dmeipovs 
тое, THY O€ THS kunjaecs Kal Tfjs yeveoews airiav шау Tov voüv- ei 
бё ruis THY léw тфу aravrwv brodaBou шау eivai dícw áópwrov kai 

> 5 M ^ , ГА , А, , M , \ , 
Kat’ «дос kal ката uéyeÜos, ovpBaiver úo Tas аруйѕ айтди Aéyew 
THY тє тод атєіроо Pow kai тду vov: Worte dalvera TA соратіка 
oroıxela sapamAnotos wordy Avafınavöpo.” 


An “eternal motion" was mentioned by Theophrastus as cause of 
the generation of the heavens (oöpavoi in Н. and S.2; cf. the rather 
vague адтду in P.). Eternal motion was also ascribed by him to Anax- 
imenes, as cause of qualitative change (in the passages compared at 
Dox. 135) ; and much the same thing is asserted of the atomists (Vors. 
67 ^ 8, A 10.1, 68 A 40.2). 

According to S.1 the result of this motion is the “‘separating-out of 
the opposites.” Aroxpiveoda: is in all versions here, but ra evavria are 
mentioned by Simplicius alone (see also S.3). Since &vavrıörnres occur 
in the parallel text of Arist. (Phys. 187*20), 1t has recently been urged 
that Simplicius imported this Aristotelian notion into a more general 
reference to dzókpiis in Theophrastus, where the opposites would 
have played no part (Hölscher, “Anaximander,” p. 264). It is of course 
quite possible that Simplicius wording here—and perhaps that of 
Theophrastus before him—was influenced by the Aristotelian text. 
And in the case of S.3, it is perfectly clear that he is more concerned 
to explain Aristotle's text than to describe Anaximander's doctrine in 
detail. But it is difficult to believe (with Hölscher, loc. cit.) that the sepa- 
ration of opposites is a purely Aristotelian interpretation, which was 
not confirmed in the more circumspect exposition of Theophrastus. In 
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the first place, the fullest excerpt on Anaximander’s cosmogony refers 
precisely to a primordial aröxpıoıs of “something capable of producing 
hot and cold" (13.P.) ; and furthermore, this fundamental role of hot 
and cold in the formation of the hcavens is confirmed by a parallcl 
source (13.4.1). When, therefore, S.3 specifies the opposites resulting 
from azókpwois as “hot, cold, dry, moist," the second pair may or 
may not have been supplied from his own crudition; thc first pair was 
certainly given by Theophrastus. And since, on the onc hand, the same 
four primary opposites are recognized by Heraclitus (в 126), while, 
on the other hand, they also play a central part in cosmic arorpiveodaı 
according to the fragments of Anaxagoras (B 4, B 12, B 15; cf. B 8), 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of Theophrastus’ statement on 
this point. (For the wet and the dry in Anaximandcr’s cosmogony, and 
their relationship to the hot, sec 20-21; for the role of the opposites in 
Milesian thought, see below, pp. 100 ff., 109, 160-63.) 

The fact that opposing principles or powers arise out of the drepov 
by separating-off (from one another, as well as from the Boundless itself) 
does not prove that they were already pre-existent in the repov, or 
that Anaximander thought of the latter as a kind of mixture or blending 
of opposites. It is true that Aristotle occasionally speaks in this way 
(Phys. 187?20; cf. Met. 1069”22), but only when he wishes to assimilate 
Anaximander's doctrine to that of Anaxagoras—and at the same time 
to that of Empedocles, in whose case the notion of precosmic mixture is 
clearly inappropriate. (On this assimilation, sec Hólscher's pertinent 
remarks, ‘‘Anaximander,” pp. 261-64.) When Theophrastus repeats 
the comparison of Anaximander and Anaxagoras, he is careful to point 
out that it applies only “ЧЁ one assumes the mixture of all things to be a 
single dvors.” He thereby implicitly rejects the interpretation of the 
opposites as *'inhering" (évosaas) in the drepov before their separating- 
off. The fact that Simplicius repeats this Aristotelian phrase in his 
commentary ad loc. (S.3) does not of course prove that he found it in 
Theophrastus. 

In this connection, it must be pointed out that &vnv and évvzapxóvzov 
mpórepov in Theophrastus do not refer to the view of Anaximander, 
since exeivos in that sentence is Anaxagoras. (So correctly Zeller, I5, 
206, n. 2. The contrary view was defended by Heidel, CP, VII, 230, 
п. 3, and recently by Cherniss and McDiarmid.) The use of exelvos 
for an immediately preceding name is well attested (see, e.g., Arist. 
De An. 404°27), and the words which follow exetros yap dnow were 
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certainly applied by Theophrastus to Anaxagoras, as the parallel ver- 
sions show beyond a doubt: та ovyyevíj depeodaı трдѕ алтда reappears 
as avveAOetv ra опоо. in Hippolytus (Vors. 59 A 42. 2), and the example 
of gold reappears in garbled form in Diogenes Laertius (Vors. 59 А 1. 8). 
As Zeller remarked, the mention of Anaximander probably did not 
occur until the end of Theophrastus’ section on Anaxagoras. That 
Simplicius has interrupted the excerpt to insert his own comments is 
clear from the repetitions (viz., the two comparisons to Anaximander, 
the double mention of gold, and the two appearances of the phrase ris 
Kwihoews Kal Tíjs yevéaews alrıov Tov vobv) ; and this is well brought out 
by the spacing of Diels at Dox. 478 f. 

The fact that an author as far removed from Theophrastus as is St. 
Augustine should completely confuse the doctrines of Anaximander and 
Anaxagoras is clearly of no help in restoring the original text. Augus- 
tine's testimony here is of exactly the same critical weight as the state- 
ment of Diogenes Laertius that for Anaximander the moon was lit up 
by the sun (15). 

In summary, it is clear that Theophrastus ascribed to Anaximander 
an eternal motion as generating cause of the heavens. No text describes 
the nature of this xivnoıs except in terms of the organization of the 
universe, where its first result 1s to separate two primary principles 
from one another: the hot and the cold. 


8. COSMIC DIVINITY 


Н. (after 4.H.) татуу (sc. dvow twa тод azeipov) 8' ài&vov eivar kai 
ауђро, Nv kai mavras mepiéxew то?ѕ kóapovs. 


D.L. kai ra èv uépn neraßadeır, то де mar aneraßAnrov eivar. 


Parallel: 
Arist.1 Phys. 203°4-15 (= Vors. A 15) «dAdyws de kai арузу adro 
(sc. TO &meipov) т:дёас: mávres: одтє yàp раттуу olov тє адтд eivat, 
„ s € x ? ^ ^ K LÀ > М eU A A 3: M 
ойтє GAAny Umgpyeıv адтф дару тАлу ws ápyrjv: атаута yap 1) аруз] 
7 EE аруй<, той дє апєіроо одк ёст apyy ein yàp àv адтод пєраѕ. 
ert бе кої ayevnrov Kat афдартоу ws ару Tis одса` тб тє yàp yevópevov 
* ^ Us ^ M * LA ” ^ ts Ё. 
ауаукт Tédos Aaßeiv, kai reÀevr?) nadons Earıv фборёс<. дб, кадатєр 
7 + JF 5 ld a + eu ^ LÀ 3 ^ \ A 
Aéyouev, od TavTns apy}, GAA’ айтт TeV dAdwy eivar Goket Kal mepiéxew 
&ravra. kal парта kußepväv, ws фаты бооь pù подо: Tapa тд &mepov 
s т.р: Ф ~ A Р x ^5 > \ ^ > Р М 
GÀÀas аітіас, otov vodv 7) duMav: кай тойт, eivai то Üctov: aÜávarov yap 
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Kal avaAcÜpov, worep doi Avafinavöpos kai of тАєїсто Tüv $vavo- 
Аус. 


L] x ^ H 
Arist.2 Phys. 207*19-20 туу oeuvörnra ката той dmeipov, TO паута 
Trepiéyew Kal TO wav Ev €avT@ Exew.... 


Arist.3 Phys. 208°3  dromov тб mepıexov тое адтд (SC. TO йпєроу) 
aAAa рл) Trepıexönevov. 


Arist.4 De Caelo 303P10-13 &vio yap Ev povov Umoridevrau, Kal тобто 
e A е7 € $5 3 . е A ~ e * [4 \ + эу 
оќ uev vowp, ot д’ dépa, of дё mip, of 5” varos pev Aeırotepov аёроѕ 
бе покибтєроу, б mepiéxew haoi mávras rovs oùpavoùs Arreıpov ду. 


At this point Simplicius abandons his excerpt concerning Anaxi- 
mander, and passes on to Anaximenes ; Hippolytus thus becomes our 
principal source for the rest of Theophrastus’ account. 

The description of the divine attributes of the атєероу in Н. is closely 
paralleled by one of the rare passages in which Aristotle cites Anaxi- 
mander by name.! The epithets “deathless and imperishable” in Arist.1 
correspond to Hippolytus’ description of the Boundless as "eternal and 
unaging" (which has become *unchanging" in D.L.). Just which ex- 
pressions were used by Anaximander can scarcely be determined, but 
at least the Homeric dy7jpws must be his. 4:0 and afavaros might also 
be authentic, while Aristotle's dvcóAe0pos is paralleled in Parm. в 8.3. 

Hippolytus’ statement that the Boundless “encompasses (zepiéxet) 
all the кдоџог is echoed by three Aristotelian passages, which describe 
it as encompassing," "encompassing all things," and “‘encompassing 
all the odpavot”’ (Arist.2-4). Did Anaximander speak in this connection 
of köoyoı or of odpavot? The unusual phrase of 4 (“all the odpavoi and 
the «dopo within them") suggests that he used both terms in a closely 
related sense, and since the oöpavoi are said to contain the k«óopo:, any- 
thing which “encompasses” the former will clearly do the same for the 
latter. Nevertheless there is some reason to think that Arist.4 is here a 
more accurate reflection of Anaximander’s phrasing. For the words “all 
the odpavoi”’ occur also in 4, where Theophrastus seems to be following 
Anaximander’s text rather closely. In other respects the resemblance 
between 4.S. and Arist.1 is not sufficient to suggest that Theophrastus 
has been directly influenced by the latter passage. The agreement 


1 Anaximander is mentioned by Aristotle on 1069522, where the interpretation of Phys. 187?20 
three other occasions: Phys. 187?20 (given under is repeated and generalized. 
7); De Caelo 295^12 (given under 10); and Met. 
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between the two sentences may indicate the authenticity of “all the 
ojpavot" as a phrase actually used by Anaximander. (In that case, 
Hippolytus’ reading of xécpous here would represent not the version of 
Theophrastus, but a verbal corruption ofoöpavovs comparable to каАєсаѕ 
for kowioas in 4.H.) 

The assertion of Arist.1 that the Boundless “governs all things” 
(zrávra. kvBepváv) is not to be found in Hippolytus. That it nevertheless 
reflects the doctrine of Anaximander is, to my mind, clear from the 
Aristotelian context, and confirmed by the frequency with which such 
expressions occur in the early fragments (see Heracl. в 41, B 64; Parm. 
в 12; Diog. B 5; cf. Anaxag. B 12). 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. In what precedes, it has been assumed that 
the ancient commentators were correct in identifying Anaximander as 
the author intended by Aristotle in his repeated references to a material 
principle intermediate between fire and water, between fire and air, 
or between air and water (as in Arist.4, above; for the identification 
with Anaximander, see Simplicius’ commentary ad loc.; Alex. in Met. 
60.8, etc.). Since this view has been contested by Zeller and by other 
scholars since, the grounds for accepting it may be briefly summarized : 

1. Aristotle refers to such an element “in between" on nine different 
occasions (the list is given in the note to 6.Arist.5). Its relative position 
between water, air, and fire varies with the context, but in every case 
it is named with these three elements alone (or with two of them), i.e., 
with the principles of ‘Thales, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus. It is Anaxi- 
mander, and he alone, whom we expect to find mentioned with the 
other three Ionian monists, and, in eight cases out of nine, such a 
reference to the peragv corresponds to an omission of Anaximander. 
(The ninth case will be discussed presently.) For instance, there is 
absolutely no mention of Anaximander in the entire review of Greek 
philosophy in Metaphysics a, unless it is his doctrine which is meant by 
the intermediate element at Met. 988°30 and 989714. The possibility 
of this total omission, corresponding to the mention of a comparable 
but unattested theory, seems too remote to be seriously entertained. 

2. Neither Alexander nor Simplicius was able to propose another 
author for the theory “in between,” which proves that no other similar 
doctrine was described by Theophrastus. (The ascription to Diogenes, 
mentioned by Simplicius in Phys. 149.17-18, is obviously wrong, since 
Aristotle knew his principle was Air. There is even less to be said for 
the suggestion of Zeller I5, 257 Ё, that a certain Idaeus is intended. 
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Such a person is never mentioned by Aristotle, nor, as far as we know, 
by Theophrastus. See Vors. 63.) Now it is scarcely conccivable that 
Theophrastus should have ignored a doctrine referred to nine times by 
Aristotle. The reves in question are therefore identical with Anaximan- 
der, or with no onc at all. (For the literary plural, scc above pp. 38 £). 

3. In two cases Aristotle passes imperceptibly from a substance which 
is "between" the elements to one which is “different from them" 
(6.Arist.1), or from ''something else besides" the elements to “ѕоте- 
thing in the middle" (6.Arist.5). This shows well enough that the 
different expressions are interchangeable from his point ofview. Indeed, 
since he considers matter to be defined by the four elemental forms, 
a material principle not identical with any one of these forms must 
somchow fit in between them. 

4. In the two cases (6.Arist.5 and 8.Arist.4) where the intermediate 
substance is described in more detail, the terms employed аге precisely 
the same as those used for Anaximander: this principle too is &retpov 
and smepiéxov. 

In eight out of nine cases, therefore, the identification is as certain 
as any can be. The single exception is to be found at Phys. 187°12-21, 
where Anaximander's view is not only mentioned in addition to the 
principle “denser than fire but rarer than air," but also apparently 
contrasted with it. This passage poses a genuine problem, which Sim- 
plicius himself does not offer to solve for us. One way out would be to 
assume that the intermediate principle represents an abstract category, 
with which the doctrine of Anaximander can be identified (as it cer- 
tainly is at 6.Arist.1 and 5; 8.Arist.4), but from which it may also 
be separated, as in the present case. Aristotle's actual train of thought, 
however, seems to be somewhat different. 

At Phys. 187*12, he is discussing the proper number of physical 
apxai, and he wishes to show that the minimum requirement is a 
material substratum and a pair of opposite forms. He has thus far 
demonstrated that reality cannot be zmmutably one as the Eleatics argue 
(187*10), and now passes to the two ways in which physical theorists 
describe the fundamental unity of things: some propose a single under- 
lying body, from which they produce a plurality by condensation and 
rarefaction (?15) ; others separate the opposites out of an original unity 
in which these already inhere (#20). It is clear that the model for the 
first group is Anaximenes, while that for the second is Anaxagoras. We 
find Anaximander placed in the second group—with the pluralists— 
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because of his doctrine that the opposites are "separated out,” which, 
from the Aristotelian point of view, implies that they are potentially 
pre-existent in their source. On the other hand, Aristotle was not ready 
to separate Anaximander altogether from the other monists. His doc- 
trine is therefore also mentioned, in vaguer form, among those which 
derive all things from a single underlying body. Just as Anaximander 
is nearly neglected in Metaphysics a, because his doctrine is difficult to 
fit into Aristotle's neat historical schematism, so here he is, as it were, 
fixed on both horns of the dilemma posed for Aristotle by this com- 
bination of a monistic principle (the drepov) with a pluralist doctrine 
of change (as arorpiveoda.). 


9. INFINITE WORLDS: 
(= Vors. A 17) 


М е ^ 
S.1 in Phys. 1121.5, on 250°18 оё uév yàp ametpous TQ mANdeı rods 
id x / e e M x , x Р A 
Kdapous ÜOmnoÜéuevou ws ot wept Avakipavdpov kai /eUkurmov xai 
Anpoxpitov каї VoTepov ot тєрї "Emikovpov ywopevous aùroùs Kal 
4 е / > 3 y y A э ГА » \ 
dOewopévovs бтёдєуто Em’ Areıpov алау де» det yıvouevwv &ААш» 8€ 
dOewpopévov, kai THY Kivnow didiov éAeyov: dvev yàp kwjoews ойк Eorı 

yeveoıs 1) phopa. 


S.2 in De Caelo 202.14 of 86 kal TH màlei ameipovs kócpovs, ws А. 
Lèv drepov TH neyedeı тт арҳђу Üépevos ameipous ё адтод TH mANdeı 
Koopous moLelv бокєЁ.... 


S.3 in De Caelo 615.16 (after 6.5.4) кай кдоџрооѕ дє areipovs otros kat 
ёкаотоу TÜV kóopwv È dmeipov той ToLovTOU cTowciov OméÜero, ws 


8oket. 

А.Л 1.7.12 (Dox. 302) A. атефдуато то?ѕ areipovs одрауо?ѕ Ücovs. 

A.2 11.1.3 (Dox. 327) Avafipavöpos Avafıueıns Apxedaos Bevodarns 
Awoyevns Aeókummos Annörpıros *Emixoupos Ameipovs Kéapous Ev тф 
ameipw катӣ пёсау mepaywynv. 

А.З 11.1.8 (Dox. 329) тфу areipovs anobnvauevwv roùs kdonovs А. тд 
(cov aùroùs amexew аААлАшъ, "Emikovpos Avıoov efvar TO perač TÓv 
Koopwy д:асттџа. 

A.4 1.4.6 (Dox. 331) Avafipavöpos Avafındvns Ava£ayópas ApyéAaos 


Avoyévns Дєйкитто$ фдортду TÓV Kóapov. 
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C. De Nat. Deor. 1.10.25 Anaximandri autem opinio est nativos essc 
deos longis intervallis orientis occidentisque, cosque innumerabilis 
esse mundos. 


Augustine C.D. viit.2 (after 7) et innumerabiles mundos gignere et 
quaecumque in eis oriuntur; eosque mundos modo dissolvi modo 
iterum gigni existimavit, quanta quisque actate sua manerc potucrit, 
nec ipse aliquid divinae menti in his rerum operibus tribuens. 


а For the depot кборог, sce also 4.P., 4 A., and 7.P. The doctrine is mentioned by Plato Tim. 
55c.8; and by Arist. Phys. 203526, 250018; De Caelo 274228, with no name of author. 


We saw that in 4, where the original text of Theophrastus speaks of 
“all the odpavoi and the кборо: within them" arising out of the Bound- 
less, the Hellenistic doxographers (pseudo-Plutarch and Aétius) have 
assimilated this doctrine to the depo. кборог of the atomists. Since the 
version of these late sources differs so patently from that of Theo- 
phrastus, it is a moot point whether they can be correct in ascribing a 
plurality or infinity of worlds to Anaximander. Zeller (I5, 230-36) was 
the first to deny this view for Anaximander. The Hellenistic interpreta- 
tion was accepted by Burnet (pp. 58-61) and by many authors who 
followed him, but Zeller's denial was renewed by Cornford in a detailed 
discussion of “Innumerable Worlds in Presocratic Philosophy," CQ, 
XXVIII (1934), 1. This long and inconclusive debate of the question 
by modern scholars faithfully reflects the vague and indecisive character 
of the evidence, and we cannot hope to settle the matter here in any 
final way. What can be done, however, is to point out (1) the confu- 
sion of the doxographic tradition, (2) the vagueness of what Aristotle 
and Theophrastus (where his version can be recognized) tell us on the 
subject, and (3) the weight of certain general considerations against 
ascribing infinite worlds to Anaximander. 

1. All late sources, including Simplicius, speak of innumerable кдо- 
pov for Anaximander, and seem to identify these with the atomistic 
“worlds.” But the error of Aétius and pseudo-Plutarch has been demon- 
strated under 4, and the contamination with later ideas 1s palpable 
here in the most detailed statement, 9.4.3: “Of those who declared the 
worlds to be infinite, Anaximander said they were equally distant from 
one another, Epicurus thought the distance between the worlds was 
unequal.” It is possible (though unlikely) that the longa intervalla men- 
tioned in Cicero's reference to Anaximander also imply spatial dis- 
tance. If so, the linking of Anaximander's "worlds" and Epicurean 
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intermundia was already to be found in the earlier treatise тєрї дєр, 
which must be the common source of Aétius and Cicero (and also of 
Philodemus). But this Hellenistic treatise can have drawn only in a 
general way upon Theophrastus' history of natural philosophy, which 
did not really deal with deo: at all. The documentary value of the theo- 
logical treatise was not very high, judging from what Aétius and Cicero 
have to say on the subject of Thales’ conception of divinity: voöv той 
kóopov Tov дєду (Aëtius 1.7.11, Dox. 301); deum autem eam mentem, quae 
ex aqua cuncta fingeret (De Nat. Deor. 1.10.25). 

A different Hellenistic compilation тєрї 0eàv seems to lie behind the 
report of Augustine, for whom the intervals between Anaximander's 
worlds are clearly temporal, not spatial: modo dissoloi modo iterum gigni 
existimavit, quanta quisque aetate sua manere potuerit (cf. 7.P.: тту $0opàv 
yiveodaı kai TOAD mpórepov TH yéveow). In this view, Anaximander's 
worlds succeed one another like those of the Stoic doctrine. 

Of these two versions, Augustine's is clearly the more credible. It is 
free of the statement that Anaximander's infinite worlds were so many 
“gods” (9.A.1 and С.), and of the even more extravagant assertion 
concerning the divinity of Thales. For Augustine, on the contrary, these 
two Milesians are both atheistic materialists, while the deity of Anaxi- 
menes is represented not as the Air (so Aétius and Cicero, in Vors. 
13 A IO), but as its divine offspring, the elements (Vors. ibid.)—a state- 
ment which is in direct agreement with the version of Theophrastus (cf. 
Vors. 13 А 7.1 and A 5). Here again the report of Aëtius appears as the 
most unrcliable and confused of all extant versions of the doxography. 

It would seem that the rather halting testimony of these indirect 
sources would be confirmed by the authority of Simplicius, who also 
identifies the doctrine of Anaximander with that of the atomists (S.1). 
But although Simplicius must have had access to the Фос:кду Ao£aí, it 
is revealing that no mention of infinite worlds occurs in his direct 
excerpt from this source (in Phys. 24.13-25 = Phys. Opin. fr. 2). The 
assimilation of Anaximander to the atomists appears much later, when 
Simplicius is commenting upon Aristotle's reference to “those who 
declare that there are dzetpou кборо4? (Phys. 25018). The commentator 
assumes that not only the atomists are intended by this phrase, but 
Anaximander as well. Whether or not that is the case, however, depends 
precisely upon whether or not Aristotle identified the two doctrines; it 
is of course the atomists whom he has primarily in mind. 

Simplicius himself 1s not as sure of the identification as he seems to 
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be in S.1. When he deals with the same question in his commentary on 
the De Caelo, he twice adds a cautious “apparently” to this statement of 
Anaximander's view (S.2 doxe?, S.3 ws 9oket). Such hesitation would 
be meaningless if Simplicius had found a clear-cut statement to this 
effect in the text of Theophrastus. The natural conclusion is that he 
was no better informed than we, and has interpreted a reference to “all 
the oöpavoi” in the way which seemed to him most plausible. 

2. Of much more consequence are the assertions of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. In the case of the latter, we are sure that he spoke of 
“all the o?pavot and the кбоңо within them" as produced out of the 
Boundless (4). In 8, Hippolytus says that the drepov ‘‘embraces all 
the кдорог” ; while Arist. 4 has the same phrase in reference to “all the 
obpavoi.” It makes no great difference whether ravras mepiéxyew Tos 
koopovs in 8.H. represents the original wording of Theophrastus, or 
whether (as I suggested above) «óopovs has been substituted for одра- 
vous by some excerptor. In either case we have a mention by Aristotle 
and Theophrastus of “all the odpavoc” for Anaximander, a phrase 
which would normally suggest the doctrine of infinite world systems. 
(Thus when Aristotle refutes the plurality of worlds in De Caelo 1.7-9, 
he speaks indiscriminately of mdvres ot kóopot, of mAeiovs oùpavoi, and 
кденоь тАєіоиѕ évós—276790, "19, Par.) 

But what are we to make of the plural xöouoı which lie within these 
celestial systems? Although «óoepos in the singular can be used by 
Aristotle for a portion of the universe, and for the sublunary “world” 
in particular (see below, p. 224), there seems to be no Aristotelian 
example of «dopo in the plural except for the doctrine of other worlds. 
But that can scarcely be the meaning here of the «óeopoc which lie 
within the ovpavoi. The phrase is a very unusual one for a Peripatetic, 
and it has been suggested that dmavras yiveodaı Toùs oùpavoùs kai rois 
ev aùroîs kócpovs must have been taken by Theophrastus almost ver- 
batim from the book of Anaximander (Reinhardt, Parmenides, p. 175, 
followed in part by Kranz and Gigon). We have seen that close para- 
phrase was the normal procedure of Theophrastus in the expository 
sections of his work (above, pp. 18-24). The possibility of such a para- 
phrase here would explain how xoouo: could be used for the diverse 
regions or departments of the world (as in the Hippocratic treatise De 
Hebdomadibus, cited below, p. 224), and this hypothesis is confirmed by 
the fact that what follows these words in the excerpt of Simplicius is 
precisely Anaximander’s fragment. In all probability, then, 4, like 5, 
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contains an exposition of Anaximander’s ideas practically in his own 
words. 

Now if it is Anaximander himself who spoke of zdvres ot o)pavot, the 
phrase need not mean a plurality of world systems (as it probably would 
if Theophrastus were its author). The terminology of sixth-century 
Miletus is largely unknown, and we cannot simply identify it with that 
of the fourth century. All that we really learn from the statements of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus is that Anaximander spoke of a plurality 
of odpavei, which contain a plurality of xöonoı, and are themselves 
enclosed within the larger surrounding mass of the drepov from which 
they have emerged. It may well be that Anaximander's statement was 
so brief, and his terminology so unfamiliar, that Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus simply paraphrased his words without venturing to decide 
whether or not this conception was identical with the xéopo. of the 
atomists. The later doxographers, of course, exercised no such restraint. 

If Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus were not sure what Anaximander 
meant by “all the odpavoi,” itis perhaps rash of us to hazard a guess. 
But there is a plausible suggestion of Zeller (which Cornford has re- 
vived) that the odpavoi of Anaximander were the various celestial rings 
which compose his structure for the visible heavens. Anaximander 
may have used the plural because no one of these rings was sufficiently 
unique to deserve the title of odpavds alone (see below, 13-16). On this 
hypothesis it is clear that the xéojo. must be some lower “arrange- 
ments" of atmosphere or earth, and the Boundless can thus surround 
both oöpavoi and xéopoe within the framework of the one and only 
world system concerning which the testimonia for Anaximander give 
us any real information. (In this connection, it may be remarked that 
in Vors. 44 A 16 Aëtius reports a use of xóopos and ojpavós by Philolaus 
for the superlunar and sublunar regions of the heavens, respectively, 
within the outer stellar sphere which is called öAvuros. There is no 
other evidence of this particular usage, but one may compare such 
phrases as 6 dAvpmos kóopos for the outer sphere in De Hebd. 2.) 

3. The interpretation which has just been offered is not the only one 
which can fit the textual evidence. But it has the advantage of avoiding 
the very serious difficulties which follow if we attribute a plurality of 
worlds to Anaximander. In the first place, there is no good evidence of 
such a doctrine for any other thinker earlier than Leucippus. Further- 
more, there is no intelligible reason why the theory of innumerable 
worlds should have been formulated within the context of Milesian 
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thought. As Cornford has rightly urged, the only motive for such a 
theory is the atomist assumption of an infinite, indiscriminate void, in 
which one point is as good as another for the fortuitous concourse of 
bodies that may produce a world. The drepov of Anaximander is of a 
different order, and his world arises not by chance but, as far as we can 
tell, by a kind of organic growth (sce 13.P.). Above all, there is the 
almost insuperable difficulty of conceiving that any Greek could have 
ascribed the attributes of divinity to such a formless nightmare as the 
&metpov must be, if it is to encompass innumerable worlds in every 
direction. The atomists of course recognize such a labyrinthine mepi- 
éxov. But they do not describe it as ageless, deathless, divine, and 
responsible for the “guidance” of the universe. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. The statement that no other Greek phi- 
losopher before the atomists believed in a plurality of world systems 
may come as a Surprise to readers of Burnet, who have been told that 
even Anaxagoras “‘adopted the ordinary Ionian theory of innumerable 
worlds" (p. 269). For a point-by-point criticism of Burnet’s curious 
treatment of the evidence, see Cornford’s article on the subject (CQ, 
XXVIII, 1). But two points deserve special consideration here. 

In Xenophanes a 33.6, Hippolytus tells us that the destruction of 
mankind (which will result from the sinking of the earth into the sea) 
and the subsequent new generation of living things constitute a change 
which takes place “in all the xöopoı.”” Burnet accordingly found it 
“impossible to doubt that Theophrastus attributed a belief in ‘in- 
numerable worlds’ to Xenophanes," while admitting that this seemed 
in contradiction with Xenophanes’ view *'that the World or God was 
опе” (Burnet, р. 124). In fact there are at least two other meanings for 
the phrase “all the «sooo. in such a context, either one of which would 
leave the basic monism of Xenophanes intact. In the first place, if the 
earth eventually disappears into the sea but emerges to support life 
once more, then there is by that very fact a plurality of «óopo: or 
inhabited “worlds” of mankind on earth, one following another. And 
by saying this happens “in all the «éopo.,” Theophrastus may have 
meant merely that the process continues indefinitely, each terrestrial 
«ócpos giving way to another in turn. Or, on the other hand, “all the 
кбоџо’? may refer to some other organized regions of life on earth, 
comparable to the **known world” of the Mediterranean basin. (Either 
of these two senses of кбоџог, but particularly the second, would be 
compatible with the use of the same word in 4 for Anaximander.) 
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Xenophanes is elsewhere represented as believing in “тапу suns and 
moons distributed among the regions, sections, and zones of the earth," 
some of which are “not inhabited by us” (A 41a). The cycle of flood 
and renewal will then occur in these other xócuo as well as in the world 
of the Grecks. ‘ 

The last of these two explanations seems to be confirmed by the 
parallel evidence for Anaxagoras. In his Theophrastean excerpt on this 
philosopher, Simplicius declares 75s de kwjeews kai THs yevécews alrıov 
éméoTQoe Tov роду 6 Avafayopas, bd’ od Oukpwópeva Tovs тє kóopovs 
«ai THY TOv аААшъ> iow éyévvqoav (Phys. Opin. fr. 4, under 7). Now it is 
not likely that the «dopo: here are “‘worlds,”’ for in that case there would 
be little point in adding xai тўу TOv dAAwy фиош. No other ancient 
authority ascribes a belief in plural worlds to Anaxagoras; he is even 
omitted from the very generous list which Aétius gives of those who 
professed such a doctrine (9.A.2; cf. Vors. 59 a 63-64). Furthermore, in 
Phys. 250°18 ff. Aristotle contrasts Anaxagoras and Empedocles with 
those thinkers who declare that “there are infinite xdopoı, some of 
them being generated and others destroyed"—i.c., with the atomists. 
Although Aristotle's words do not rigorously exclude the bizarre 
possibility that Anaxagoras believed in a plurahty of worlds, all gener- 
ated at the same time and never destroyed, their natural implication 
is that he, like Empedocles, assumed the existence of only one world at 
any given time. It is true that one fragment of Anaxagoras, hastily 
read, does suggest a plurality of worlds. Speaking of the mixture of all 
seeds and forms and of their атокр:о:ѕ, Anaxagoras says: 

And men were fashioned together, and all the other animals which have life; 
and these men have organized cities and cultivated fields, as with us (orep 
map’ т>) ; and they have sun and moon and the rest, as with us; and the earth 
bears for them many things of every kind, of which they collect together in their 
dwelling place the ones which are most advantageous, and put them to use. 

So much has been said by me concerning separating-off, that things will not 
separate off only with us, but elsewhere as well. (B 4) 


This text has been cited as proof that Anaxagoras subscribed to the 
theory of innumerable worlds (Burnet, pp. 269 f.). But Simplicius, who 
quotes the fragment for us, does not even mention this as a possible 
interpretation. The only suggestion which he makes (other than his 
own Neoplatonic allegory) is that one might understand Anaxagoras to 
be speaking of different inhabited regions of the earth. This natural 
explanation has been defended anew by Cornford, citing the inhabited 
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frog ponds at Phaedo 109b (CQ, XXVIII, 7-8), and it scems entirely 
satisfactory. Anaxagoras is stating that the carth has other civilized 
areas like the Mediterranean basin—the world of the Hyperboreans, 
perhaps, or the antipodes—and that these areas share our heavenly 
bodies and our natural order. (The objection of Simplicius that the 
article would be required for “our Sun" and “our Moon" is of course 
unfounded. Cornford quotes os and eeAjvg without the article at 
Plato Tim. 38c.5, and Laws 898d.3.) 

The «dopo. formed by separating-off are therefore only the diverse 
natural “arrangements” of life on earth, and the meaning of the term 
in Anaxagoras A 41 is entirely parallel to that in Xenophancs A 33.6. 
(One may compare the usage of «óopo: for the various political arrange- 
ments by which men live together in society ; below, pp. 221 £) But in 
contrast to Xenophanes, Anaxagoras seems to be insisting that there is 
only one set of sun, moon, and stars for all these inhabited **worlds." 

There is then good evidence of plural «óopo: in early Ionian philos- 
ophy, if these are understood as different constitutions of dry land, sea, 
and atmosphere in which men may live at other points upon the earth. 
There is no evidence at all for separate world systems. The latter view 
is distinctive of Leucippus and his followers (among whom we must 
count Diogenes of Apollonia, as far as the innumerable worlds are con- 
cerned). Leucippus may well have come upon his paradoxical theory 
by generalizing the idea of plural «óepoc which we have just described. 
For if the fertile capacities of land and sea can bring forth at other 
points a *^world" comparable to the one which the Greeks inhabit, a 
still more magnificent progeny might arise from an infinite number 
of seminal bodies, scattered at random throughout an endless, indif- 
ferent void.! 


10. POSITION OF THE EARTH 


Н. (after 7.H.) jv бе уў» etva« nerewpov to pndevos kparovuévgy, 
pévovoav 86 0:0 тти Ópo(av партои ànóocacw. 

D.L. ueonv тє tv уў» keto0at, kévrpov таби éméyovoav 
Parallel; 

Arist. De Caelo 295°11-16 (= Vors. А 26) «іо! дё ties of бий THY 
Snowörnra фас adriy (Sc. THY yiv) pévew, orep тду apxalwv А. 

^ М A *n0* Ld ^ L4 A > A 14 Р r 

p&AÀov pev уар odfev дус 7) като 7) eis rà mAayıa ферєоӨаа mpoomkeı 


! For further discussion of the use of xóopos in early Greek philosophy, see Appendix I. 
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TO ёті тоб pécov ідруцёуоу Kal dpoiws mpos Ta ёсҳата éyov: dua д 
advvatov eis rTàvavr(a moLeiodaı ту Kivnow: wor’ ёё avayKns uévew. 

Suidas (= Vors.a2) A. IIpa£ıadov Mwjotos прдтоѕ д8ё...єйрє.. 
THY yiv Ev peoatatw кєїобал. 
Confused: 

S. in De Caelo 532.14 Avafınavöpw dé Eöoreı Kal did тду аера Tov 
aveyovra peve 1) уў Kal Oud THY ісорротіау Kal öuoLörnra. 

Theon Smyrnaeus p. 198, Hiller (Vors. a 26 = Eudemus fr. 145, 
Wehrli) A. 8 (sc. eöpev) örı Eoriv 7) уў peréwpos Kal кшєїта тєрї 
TÒ тоб кбсроо nuécov. 


The earth for Anaximander is 'faloft," at rest in the center of the 
heavens. The version of Hippolytus contains two ambiguities. What 
are the závra from which the earth is equidistant? And why is it said 
to be “по{ dominated by anything" ? The natural answer to the first 
question is that Theophrastus had a circle (or sphere) in mind, and that 
ndvra are the points on its circumference, ra éoxara in the parallel 
statement of Aristotle. This is confirmed by кёутроо rá£w in D.L. 

For the meaning of kparovuevnv, see below, p. 80. 

The assertion of Theon Smyrnaeus, that Anaximander’s earth 
moves about the center of the world, is not credible, despite the 
authority of Eudemus which he invokes at the beginning of the sentence. 
There is no trace of such a doctrine in the text of Aristotle nor in the 
excerpts from Theophrastus. The error is probably not due to Eudemus, 
whose work does not seem to have been utilized by Theon directly. 
The same context contains other surprising remarks (for example, an 
ascription to Anaximenes of the doctrine that the moon draws its light 
from the sun), so that the Eudemian origin of the whole is questionable, 
as Е. Wehrli points out in his discussion of this “fragment” : “Eudemus 
von Rhodos," in Die Schule des Aristoteles, VIII (Basel, 1955), 120f. 

Strangely, the statement of Theon is accepted by Burnet (p. 66, n. 3), 
with no comment except an unmotivated attribution of the same doc- 
trine to Anaxagoras. 'The source of the confusion 1s probably to be found 
in Aristotle's implicit comparison of Anaximander's view to that of 
Plato in the Timaeus, which he has just cited for the theory that the 
earth, “lying at the center, winds and moves about the axis stretched 
through the universe" (De Caelo 293^30). The distinction between this 
doctrine and that of Anaximander was perhaps not carefully drawn by 
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Eudemus. It is at any rate still a matter for dispute in the commentary 
of Simplicius (in De Caelo 532.2—12). But that is not a sufficient reason 
for ascribing such a complex celestial model to Anaximander in the 
sixth century B.C. 

'The isolated statement of S., that Anaximander explained the earth's 
stability not only by its symmetrical position but also by the support of 
the air, occurs in a context which docs not suggest a direct consultation of 
Theophrastus. The assertion has no parallel in the other doxographers, 
and it is implicitly denied by Aristotle’s omission of Anaximander from 
the list of those who make use of the air in this way (De Caelo 294^13). 
In addition to these arguments ex silentio, we have the express statement 
of H. that the earth is “not dominated by anything." The confusion of 
5. was probably due to the general currency of the air-support doctrine 
in early Ionian cosmology. (For similar carclessness on the part of 
Simplicius, see in Phys. 1319.21, where he includes Anaximander among 
the monists who explain generation and corruption by condensation 
and rarefaction.) 


11. FORM OF THE EARTH? 
Н. тод дё oyua adrijs урду,” otpoyyvAov kiovi Aldo паратАђохор. 


P. vmapxeıw é dor TH pev oxnparı THY уйу KvAwdpoedy, éyew дё 


^ 2 vo м А , A \ 4 
тосодтоу Bados dcov àv ein Tpirov mpòs TO TÀdTOS. 
A. 1.10.2 (Dox. 376 = Vors. А 25) А. Aw кіои THY yiv тросфєрї* 


Confused: 
D.L. osav офороє:? (sc. rv уй»); cf. A. ım.ıo.ı ӨаАўѕ kai of 


b M co cw 3 > ~ ~ 4 - 
Хталкої Kal of dm’ адтду сфаіроє:ў THY yiv. 
^ Compare D.L. 11.2 kat уўѕ kai да\асотѕ mepiperpov прётоѕ ёурафєу (cited under 15), and Suidas 


©урафе . . . js meploðov (Vors. 12 А 2). Also Agathermus I. 1, cited below, p. 82. 
b фурбу libri: yvpóv coni. Roeper, Diels. © мон libri: corr. Wolfius, Diels. 


A. compares the earth of Anaximander to a stone column. The 
emendation kiovı for xcov. іп Н. is therefore certain (see Dox. 218). 
The usual change of $ypóv to yvpóv is, however, more dubious. As 
Diels remarked (Dox. 218), yvpós means not “circular,” but “curving, 
convex." He understood it to refer to the surface of the earth, while 
otpoyyvAos in H. indicates its circumference. But can Anaximander 
have said that the earth’s surface was convex? On the contrary, the 
only attested Ionian doctrine is that men dwell in a hollow of the earth ; 
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i.e., in the Mediterranean basin. This is the teaching not only of 
Anaxagoras (A 42.5), but also of Archelaus (A 4.4), of Democritus 
(A 49), and of Plato in the Phaedo (109b. ff., where it is of course 
combined with the non-Ionic view of the earth as round). Such a 
hollow may be presupposed by the doctrine of Anaximenes that the 
sun moves not under but around the earth, and is hidden by the latter's 
height in the north (A 14). If therefore we accept the correction yvpós, 
the word must be interpreted as “concave” rather than *convex," and 
Anaximander introduces the standard Ionic view (so Burnet, p. 65, 
n. I). The doctrine in itself is a plausible one for Anaximander. The 
Chaldaeans too conceived the earth as okadoeıöns кай kot (according 
to Diod. Sic. 11.31.7). But this means building a great deal on what is 
after all only a conjecture. The term yvpós is not a natural substitute 
for the usual коѓАоѕ, and the manuscript öypov presents no real diffi- 
culty. That the earth is moist, and originally much more so, is an 
authentic doctrine of Anaximander (see 20). The word oxnjua may 
mean “form, character" just as well as “shape.” 

The comparison of the earth to a stone column is correctly inter- 
preted by pseudo-Plutarch as meaning cylindrical in shape. The ratio 
3:1 for the diameter and the height, given only by the same author, 
can scarcely come from any source except Theophrastus. 

The spherical earth attributed to Anaximander by D.L. represents 
a Hellenistic confusion, of which the parallel may be found in Aétius’ 
ascription of the same doctrine to “Thales and the Stoics and their 
followers." If such blunders require an explanation, one may easily 
be found in the ambiguous sense of orpoyyvAos, “round,” which can 
apply to a sphere as well as to a flat disk. 


12. ANTIPODES 
Н. Tüv де émméduv Ф uev emißeßnkauev, б de avriderov ürapyeı. 


А. (with 11.A.) Tov ёлтитедоу**** 


The essential accuracy of H. here is confirmed by the reappearance 
of the first two words in the mutilated version of А. But Н. too seems 
to be incomplete. The statement that “the other surface of the earth 
is set opposite [to the one on which we stand]" suggests that a reference 
to inhabited antipodes has fallen out of the text (see below, p. 84). 
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13. FORMATION OF THE HEAVENS 


H x ô $ » , 0 / À ld > 0 + > а ~ A х 
. та дё dorpa yiveodaı kókAov пурдѕ, йтокрдёрта ёк тод катӣ TOV 
Ф. z ГА Se AU э 7 
кбороу тторд<, TepıAnbdevra 5” bd dépos. 


P. gnoi 0 тї? ёк тод diðiov yörınov eppoð тє Kai үоурод ката тї 
yéveow тобдє той kóopov атокриЎўуал Kat тиа ёк rovrov фЛоудѕ adaípav 
mepióvijvau TH тєрї THY yiv dépi ws TQ. Sévdpw AÀoióv. fjorwos drop- 
payetons kai eis Twas amokAcıodeions kükAovs йтостў>а TOV ноу Kal 
тту veAnvnv Kal тоў daTépas. 


A.1 1.11.5 (Dox. 340 = Vors. A 17a) A. ex дєрџо? kai }лурой шунатоѕ 


7 A > Hd 
(sc. eva, tov o)pavóv). 


A.2 11.13.7 (Рох. 342 = Vors. А 18) A. (ra астра eivaı) mAnuara 
dépos троҳоє:ў, Tupos ёртћєа, ката TL рёроѕ апд отошіоу ékmvéovra 


$^óyas. 


Irenaeus Adv. Haereses 11.18.2, or 11.14 (= Dox. 171) A. autem hoc 
quod immensum est omnium initium subiecit seminaliter habens in 
semet ipso omnium genesin: ex quo immensos mundos constare 
ait. 


а ек Cedr.: om. libri (v. Vors. Г, Nachtr. p. 487.15). 
b фто de то libri: corr. Diels (‘‘fortasse’’), Hölscher. 


The first two or three stages in the formation of the world are 
described only by P. In his text we must understand the phrase т. єк 
Tod а:діоо yorınov . . . йтокр)йуо to mean that “at the origin of this 
world, something capable of generating hot and cold was separated 
off from the eternal [Boundless]." (For the drepov as aiv, sce 8.H.) 
That the mention of Hot and Cold in the formation of the heavens 
goes back to Theophrastus is proved by the vague echo in 13.A.1. It is 
possible that the expression yévijov should be recognized in seminaliter 
habens . . . genesin in the doxography of Irenaeus, as was suggested by 
Hölscher (Anaximander," p. 266), who compares Theophrastus’ De 
Igne 44, where the sun’s heat is yorınos kai босу kai фитоду. The word 
may thus have been used by Theophrastus, but probably not by 
Anaximander (as Diels suggested, on Vors. 12 A 10). In such a case 
fifth-century authors generally speak in concrete terms, of ozéppa, for 
example (Anaxag. в 4), or of бона (Emped. в 6). The idea is old, the 
phrasing of P. comparatively recent. 

The word azoppayetons in P. probably implies that the sphere of 
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flame is torn away from the core to which it was attached, as was 
pointed out by W. A. Heidel, Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, XLVIII (1913), 688, citing Arist. Hist. An. 552°3. 

The text of A.2 shows several verbal peculiarities which cannot be 
safely ascribed to Theophrastus. А .2 speaks of отоша where Н. (14— 
15) has exrvoai and поро. While «ókAos is the only term employed by 
Н. and P. for the astral circles, A. prefers rpoxös, троҳоє:д1ѕ. A. is also 
the only author to speak of the **condensations" (màńpara) of the air. 
The word is probably not from Theophrastus, but the notion expressed 
may be authentic: the originally moist аур will have hardened and 
stiffened under the drying action of fire, so as to form a comparatively 
solid covering around the fiery rings. 


14. STARS AND SUN 


H » A Бы е /, $ A )A 115 a e “ ГА A 
. ékmvoás 8° ómápéau mópovs twas adrAwdes,* Kal” ods daiverar та 
Ld $ y3 7 ^ , ^ M 3 € , 
dotpa: 8:0 Kal emibpacoouevwv TÜV ёкптуофу Tas ékAeübes yivecdaı. 


A.l 11.16.5 (Dox. 345 = Vors. А 18) A. imo rv kúkàwv Kal ту 
сфорду, ed’ av екасто< BéBuke, $épeoÜa (sc. ros aorépas). 


A.2 1120.1 (Dox. 348 = Vors. А 21) А. kúràov etvau Октокаієікоса- 
nàaciova Tí]; yíjs, арратєіо Tpox паратћооу, nv дда Exovra 
KOLAY, тАтрту mvpós, ката TL Epos erdaivovoa Oia oTopíov TO mÜp 
Фстєр dia пртстӣроѕ aDÀo0: kai тойт, eivar TOv jÀvov. 


А.З 1124.2 (Dox. 354 = Vors. А 21) А. тод oroptov tis той mvpos 
SLermvons Amordeionevov (sc. yiyveodaı THY той Mov Erdeubiv). 


A.4 (Theodoretus 1v.16; Dox. 329n = Vors. 13 A 12) xai ot pèv pvdo- 
6:805, ol 8€ Tpoxod Sixny mepiöweicdaı (sc. Tov kóopov) (referred by 
Diels to Anaximenes and Anaximander respectively). 


а qpovs twas adpwders Cedr.: rómovs twas depwöeıs libri: corr. Diels. 


From this point onwards, pseudo-Plutarch abandons us as far as the 
heavens are concerned, while the account of Hippolytus becomes am- 
biguous because of its excessive brevity and faulty manuscript tradition. 

So far Hippolytus has mentioned only a single circle of fire, yet now 
he speaks in general of “the heavenly bodies" (rà астра). A reference 
to eclipses shows that һе has the sun and moon primarily in mind. He 
tells us only that they suffer eclipse “when the exhalation from certain 
tube-like passages is stopped up." The same account is given for the 
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sun by A.3, for thc moon by 15.A.3. No dctails are given by Hippo- 
lytus concerning the "circles of the fixed stars," which he mentions 
under 16. 

А more elaborate description of the sun’s ring is given by A.2: the 
solar kurdos is like the hollow rim of a chariot wheel, filled with бге; 
its aperture resembles the mouthpiece of a bellows (mpnornpos a$Aós, 
according to the explanation of Diels, Dox. 25 Ё). The two images 
might have been utilized by Anaximander, but the isolated testimony 
of Aétius is scarccly enough to prove it. The dimension of the sun's ring 
(28 times the carth) must ultimately be derived from "Theophrastus, 
but the figure is probably corrupt (see commentary on 16). 

The statement of A.1 that the movement of the heavenly bodies is 
due “to the circles and spheres upon which each is placed," implies a 
distinction between астр and sphere which is meaningless within 
Anaximander's system. 'The expression has been carelessly repeated 
from the preceding reference to Aristotle (Aétius 11.16.4, Dox. 345; the 
confusion is then transferred to 16.A.2). 

Equally worthless is the other passage from the same doxography 
(4.4), in which Diels finds a reference to the Milesians. In this case the 
comparison to the whirling of a wheel would be inappropriate for 
Anaximander, since A.4 refers not to the ring of a particular heavenly 
body, but to the general movement of the kóopos. 

There is no need to discuss the nonsensical report of Achilles Tatius 
(Vors. 12 A 21), according to which it 1s not the rim but the hub of the 
sun's wheel which is filled with fire. This is strangely listed by Diels 
before the corresponding testimonium of Aëtius, without any comment 
except “aus Poscidonios." This statement is difficult to reconcile with 
his own proof that Achilles depends directly upon the Placita of pseudo- 
Plutarch, 1.е., upon Aétius, whose words in this case “non excerpuntur, 
sed ventosa paraphrasi in meras ineptias detorquentur" (Dox. 25). 


15. THE MOON 


Н. rv бе орту more uév mÀgpovuévqv datvecbar, more де precovupevyny 
Tapa THY TOY vrópov ёпіфраё 1) dvoi£w. 

A.l 1125.1 (Dox. 355 = Vors. А 22)  kéxAov eivat (sc. rjv oeXjvqv) 
évveakad8ekamAao(ova THs ys, worep «TOv» Tod Моо mÄNPN mvpós: 
ékAeirrew 8 ката Tas émotpodas той rpoxoÜ: Sporov yàp eivat ápuareio 
Tpox® кофАт> Exovrı tiv aida kal mvpós тАрт кадатєр rov тоф 
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ey7 ГА + e 3. ^ » r , у; Ф ~ 
NAiov, кєірєуоу Ao£óv, ws какєѓуоу Eyovra шау ёктуоту otov mpnoThpos 
avAov.* 

A.2 11.28.1 (Dox. 358 = Vors. A 22) A. Bevodavns Вуросоѕ (dor 


> A y ^ > H / 
адтђу exew Pas, apaiórepov de тос. 


А.З п.29.1 (Dox. 359 = Vors. А 22) A. тод cropiov той тєрї Tov Tpoyòv 
Emibparrouevov (sc. ёкАєітєи THY сє). 
Confused: 

D.L. т>» тє сєАуту уєодофа? кай ато nAlov dPwrilecbat. 


а I have combined the text of pseudo-Plutarch (up to mupòs «Xjpy) with that of Stobaeus (for the 
rest). Instead of ката ras ётотрофдѕ тод троҳод, Stobaeus has ката tas ponds, with v.l.: xarà tas 
строфас. The two versions of A. 2 have been similarly combined. 

For Anaximander's knowledge of the ecliptic (xeinevov Ao£óv), compare Pliny H.N. 11.31 (= Vors. А 
5) : “obliquitatem eius [sc. zodiaci] intellexisse, hoc est rerum foris aperuisse, A. Milesius traditur primus 
Olympiade quinquagesima octava [548-45 s.c.]." 

A list of Anaximander's astronomical discoveries is given by D.L. ı1.1-2 (== Vors. A 1): eópev дё кої 
yvópova mpüros kal éorgaev émi rüv ткюёрш» év Лакєёаіцои, када фто: Daßwpivos ev Паутоёотӯ 
Ѓаторіа, тротаѕ тє xai lonpeplas annalvovra xal dpoakormeta kareakevaae. каї yns kal Ва\асотѕ mepinerpov 
трфто$ éypasiev, аАА@ kal афаѓрау xareaxevaae. 

Some of the same information is repeated by Suidas (Vors. A 2) and by Eusebius (Vors. A 4). The 
“sphere” is also mentioned by Pliny H.N. vı1.56.203 (not listed in Vors.) : ‘‘astrologiam Atlans Libyae 
filius [sc. invenit], ut alii Aegyptii, ut alii Assyrii, sphaeram in ea Milesius Anaximander.” 


Here Hippolytus gives us only an account of lunar phases by the 
same opening and shutting of the passages which produce eclipses. 
(We may reasonably suppose that Anaximander's speculation began 
here with an explanation of the monthly lunar changes as due to some 
kind of obstruction, and that he then proceeded to extend the same 
doctrine to the rarer, but apparently similar, phenomena of eclipse.) 
That lunar as well as solar eclipses arise in this way is implied by 
14.H., and stated expressly by 15.A.3. The divergent explanation of 
A.1 is therefore corrupt. Among the several possible emendations, per- 
haps the simplest is to consider катӣ tas отрофаѕ and катӣ Tas rporás 
(Stobaeus) as progressive distortions of ката ras ётотрофаѕ той трохой 
(in pseudo-Plutarch). The word émorpo¢y may itself have arisen as a 
copyist's error for the original éziópa£is (preserved by H.; cf. ёлїфрат- 
ropevov іп А.З). The scribe or excerptor was misled by his rpoxos. 

Otherwise, the description of the moon іп A.1 exactly parallels that 
of the sun. The obliquity of the rings mentioned here applies equally 
to sun and moon (although this detail was omitted in 14.A.2). For the 
dimension of the moon’s circle, see commentary on 16. 

The statement (A.2) that the moon has her own light, “in some way 
rarer" than that of the sun, is vague enough, but no doubt represents 
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something Theophrastus said (for it is confirmed by the “purest fire” 
of the sun, in 16.D.L.). The contrary asscrtion of D.L. here (that the 
moon is lit by the sun) is certainly incorrcct. 

For the moon's light, compare Anaximenes A 18: un mavaeAnvov 
elvat (sc. ту сєА№рту) ба таутд<$ Kal aodeveorepov айттуу pas Exeiv той 


NAlov. 


16. SIZE, POSITION, AND DISTANCE OF THE RINGS 
*** Tis оєАђр]5, 


55 A ` 3 \ е Жжжж / \ \ ^ > À ^a 
KAL AVWTATW [L€V ELVAL TOV мо», KATWTATW де TOUS тау атлас) 


Н. eivai де róv kÜkAov той Лоо émraxareckooaTrAagiova 


3 / А 
астєрау KvuKAovs. 


A.l 1.15.6 (Dox. 345 = Vors. A 18) A. kai Mytpddwpos б Xios kai 
Краттѕ avwrarw mavrwv tov jov Teraxdaı, uer! adrov дё тту oeAnvnv, 
dro 0€ abrovs та айтАауў THY dotpwv kai Tods mAávqras. 


A.2 ı1.21.1 (Dox. 351 = Vors. A 21) тд» uév Mov toov etva TH уй, 
x \ е > 3 lod M > M I \ € 3 ^ М ¢ 
tov де кукЛоу ad’ ob tiv éxmvony exer kal bp’ od heperae emrakat- 
eıkocamlaciw THs y'js. 


D.L. ала kal rov моу одк EAarrova THs yfjs Kal кадаротатоу Top. 


S. in De Caelo 471.1 (Vors. A 19 = Eudemus fr. 146, Wehrli) Ava£ı- 
шбудроо mpwrov Tov тєрї ueyediv kal amoornudrwv Aóyov eóprkóros, 
ws Evönuos toropet rhv ris Üéaecs rá£w eis oos IIvÜoyopetovs mpo- 
Tous üvadépcv. 


а “Nach dzAavóv fehlt kal rv mAavgróv, wie kókAovs zeigt”; Diels, comparing A.1, but see com- 
mentary. 


The sentence of H. appears to be badly mutilated. It gives us (1) the 
ratio 27:1 between the sun's circle and (if we follow the MSS.) the 
moon, and (2) the relative order of the rings, with the sun highest and 
the fixed stars closest to the earth. This order 1s confirmed by A.1, who 
adds the position of the moon in between sun and stars. The planets, 
which are not mentioned in H., are placed with the fixed stars in A.1. 
Since, however, the latter refers also to Metrodorus of Chios and to 
Crates, it is not clear whether this distinction between planets and 
stars is specifically intended for Anaximander. Diels thought that the 
plural kóxAoc іп Н. indicated a missing reference to the planets; but in 
fact a plurality of rings is required simply to account for the visible 
stellar field. How could all the fixed stars be explained by a single 
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KókAos? We would then be obliged to interpret the word as meaning 
"sphere," which would lead to other difficulties for the understanding 
of Anaximander's view. 

The ratio 27:1 reappears in A.2, but there it expresses the dimension 
of the sun's circle with reference to the earth, not the moon. Against 
this statement, Zeller (I5, 224, n. 2) prefers the MSS. version of Hip- 
polytus as giving a more plausible celestial model. However, since the 
text of Hippolytus has clearly reached us in incomplete form, we must 
accept here the reading of A.2, confirmed in this respect by 14.A.2: 
the sun's ring is measured by reference to the earth (so Diels, Archiv, 
р. 231). It would in fact be strange if either Anaximander or Theo- 
phrastus had used more than one unit in giving the sizes of these circles, 
but the earth is the only unit which can have served for the dimension 
of the moon. The measure of the sun is naturally parallel, and there 
must therefore be a lacuna before rs eeXjvs in the text of Hippolytus. 

It is again the earth's diameter which is implied by the statement 
(A.2) that the sun is equal to the earth. This view is confirmed by 
Diogenes Laertius, who says that it is “not less than the earth.” We 
naturally understand this dimension to be that of the sun's visible disk, 
just as when we are told that, for Anaxagoras, “the sun exceeds the 
Peloponnesus in size" (Vors. 59 ^ 42.8). 

In 14.4.2, the circle of the sun was said to be not 27 but 28 times 
greater than the earth. This discrepancy has led to some elaborate 
speculation, based on the assumption that Anaximander (or at least 
Theophrastus) gave one dimension for the inner edge of the ring and 
one for the outer diameter: the thickness of the ring taken twice would 
explain the difference between the two numbers. The chief advantage 
of this assumption is that it would permit us to replace the awkward 
figure 19 for the circle of the moon by 18 (performing the same sub- 
traction in order to find the “inner” diameter). This would give us the 
neat series 27:18:09, whose last term should represent the diameter of 
the stellar rings (so Tannery, Science hellene, pp. 94 f., followed by Diels, 
Burnet, and Heath). Unfortunately there is little documentary basis for 
this attractive result; the only one of these three numbers known to the 
doxographers is 27. Since this figure appears both in 16.H. and in 
16.A.2, it must be Theophrastus’ dimension for the sun’s circle; 28 
in 14.4.2 is not a different measurement, but a corrupt reading. For 
the moon's circle, no source offers any figure except 19 (in 15.A.1). 
None whatsoever is given for the circles of the stars. 
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Anaximander's concern for the sizes and distances of thc heavenly 
bodies is cited by S. not from Theophrastus, but from the aerpoAoyur) 
ioropla of Eudemus. But the reference of S. does not prove that any 
precise figures were given by Eudemus; and there is no reason to doubt 
that Theophrastus (rather than Eudemus) is the source for the figures 
quoted by the doxographers. 


17. WIND 


Н. (after 22H.) ávéuovs бе yiveodaı rv Aemrorárow атдфу той aépos 
aTokpwopévov kai órav адросддо: kwovpévov, 


А. 11.7.1, (Dox.374. = Vors. A 24) А. dvenov civar puow dépos av Аєтто- 
татоу Ev аўт@ Kal фуротатоу Uno Tob Лоо Kwovuévov 7 Tqykopuévov. 


According to H. winds are formed by a “separating-off” of the 
finest vapors of the атр, and by their common motion after being 
gathered together. What happens to the grosser portion of the air is 
not specified. 

A. speaks of a “flow” of атр, and mentions the sun as source of this 
atmospheric movement. (The sun is also given as cause of evaporation 
in 18.H. and 21.H.) A. agrees with H. concerning the motion of the 
finest vapors, and adds a reference to the “wettest”? portions of air 
which are “‘melted” by the sun. This apparently refers to the com- 
plementary process of атбкр.ш< (1.е., of the segregation of like to like) : 
the heavier, moist portion of air is left behind as cloud and mist, after 
the finest has been exhaled as wind (cf. the account of evaporation given 
by Hp. De Aéribus 8, cited in part below, pp. 161 f., n. 3). This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by 19.A., where the “thick cloud" is opposed to the 
fine particles (Aerrouepeia) of wind. So in the doctrine of Anaximenes 
"cloud" is distinguished from “wind” by a progressive condensation 
of the primeval arp (Vors. 13 A 5; A T. 9). 

When the dampest portion is “текей” (rnkouerwv, A.), it is, of 
course, on its way to precipitation in liquid form. 


18. RAIN 
Н. verovs дє ёк тўс atpidos тїз ёк уїўѕ 0ф° Alov? aradıdonevns' 


a dx yas 0ф Моо scripsi: ёк ys úp’ sov Diels: ёк vv Up’ Мор (v.l. 5Aov) Cedr. : ёк ys dra&iBouévns 
ex rÀv ú$’ jov libri. 
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The text of H. is corrupt in all versions. The emendation of Diels 
would imply that the vapor rises “from the earth to the region of the 
sun." Kirk and Raven (The Presocratic Philosophers [Cambridge, 1957], 
р. 138) accept the reading of Cedrenus and render: “Rain occurs from 
the exhalation that issues upwards from the things beneath the sun." 
But since the circle of the sun is the highest of all heavenly bodies for 
Anaximander, “things beneath the sun” is too general an expression to 
offer any real sense here. ‘Yp’ nAıov avasıdouevns seems to correspond to 
imo той Alov kıvovuevav in 17.A., and therefore the genitive should 
also be read here (cf. e&arwılouevov tad Tod HAtov 21.H.). No matter 
how the text is interpreted, it is too brief to tell us anything about 
Anaximander's theory of rain except that it involved both the sun and 
rising vapors. 


19. LIGHTNING AND THUNDER 
Н. аотрата< дё, Órav vepos ékmíimrov? 8цот@ Tas vedéAas. 


A. 11.3.1 (Dox. 367 = Vors. А 23) тєрї Bpovrav dorpamóv kepavváv 
mpmoripwv Tv$ovov. А. ёк тод mvevpatos tavri парта ovpBatvew: 
orav yàp mepuAnddev véder maye? Braoauevov Exmeon TH Aemropepeta 

M / / e * ta х М € х х M М 
Kat коифӧттти, TOTE 7 èv pHéts Tov Шофоу, 7 96 д:астоћ) пара THY 
p.eAavíav тод vebovs tov Stavyacpov атотєћє?. 


Seneca Q.N. 11.18 (= Vors. А 23) A. omnia ad spiritum retulit. 
Tonitrua, inquit, sunt nubis ictae sonus. Quare inaequalia sunt? 
Quia et ipse ictus’ inaequalis est. Quare et sereno tonat? Quia tunc 
quoque per crassum et scissum aéra spiritus prosilit. At quare ali- 
quando non fulgurat et tonat? Quia spiritus infirmior non valuit in 
flammam, in sonum valuit. Quid est ergo ipsa fulguratio? Aéris 
diducentis se corruentisque iactatio languidum ignem nec exiturum 
aperiens. Quid est fulmen? Acrioris densiorisque spiritus cursus. 


а ёклїттш» Cedr., Capelle: euminrwy f.l., Diels. b. ictus libri: spiritus Diels. 


H. explains the lightning by a division of the clouds due to the 
departure of wind (the variant ёктіттоу for Eumintwv is confirmed by 
the sense, and by ёктеет in A). The same explanation is given in fuller 
form by A., covering thunder as well. There is little or no significance 
to the fact that this text speaks of zveóua where Н. has dvepos; the two 
terms arc used almost synonymously by Aristotle. (Sce Lee's note in the 
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Locb Library edition of the Meteorologica [London and Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952], p. 203.) 

The details added by Seneca need not be derived from Theophrastus, 
even indirectly. Seneca may casily have provided them himself from 
his own understanding of Anaximander's doctrine. The distinction 
between fulguratio and fulmen, for example, is very similar to the dcfini- 
tions of kepavvós, mpnornp, and rv$ós ascribed to Chrysippus by Aëtius 
11.9.13 (Dox. 370). | 


20. ORIGIN OF THE SEA 
(= Vors. А 27) 


A. 11.16.1 (Dox. 381) A. nv Odàaoodv yaw evar tis mpWTnS ypa- 
ГА ГА ^ ^ МЫ ^ / > £f x ^ A ` e 
gias Aeüjavov, Ñs TO ev Aciov uépos Ave&npave тд Top, TO de Umodeı- 
$0cv dia тї» čkkavow peréßaàev. 


Alexander in Meteor. 67.3 (= Phys. Opin. fr. 23), commenting on 
Arist.l below of pèv yàp aùr (sc. тди dvatkdv) дтоАєцица AMyov- 
aw eiva nv Odàacoav tis проттѕ Úypórņros. урой yàp Óvros тод 
тєрї THY yiv tónov kümewra TÒ pév ти THS Ўурбтттоѕ отд Tod HALov 
> f M H / ? , > ^ M * ey? 
e£arulleodaı Kai yiveodaı mvedpata тє ёё aùro Kal тротас vA ov тє 
kai aeXjvns, ws dua Tas атшдаѕ тађтас Kal Tas dvabupidoers küketvov 
Tas TpoTüs Toi vuévov, évÜa ту Tavtys abrois yopynyia yivera, тєрї 
тадта Tpemopuévov: TÒ 8 ть abrfjs ®тодефӨёу Ev тоф ко{Ао THs yfjs 
römoıs ÜdAaccav eivar 8:0 Kal EeAarrw yiveodaı Enpawouevnv ékáarore 
€ А. ^ €x M / wv + f £ ^ , * ré 
070 той 7Atov kai réAos ёсєсдоі more Enpav. Taurms THs SdEns éyévero, 
е е ^ , 5 s , x [A 
ws taropet Ocddpacrtos, Avakipavdpds тє kai Aroyevns. 


Parallel: 

Arist.1 Meteor. 353°5 ot $ godwrepoı тту avdpwmivnv софа» moroĝow 
aurns (sc. тў баАаттт<) yéveaw: etvar yàp TO mpáyrov бурду dmavra TÓv 
тєрї THY уйу тӧтоу, bd дє той Alov Enpawdpevoy rò uév StaTpicav 

, x * €x, M L4 М ^ A A \ 
туєйцата Kal Tpomas NAlov Kat оєАтт$ faci mowtv, TO de Acıbdev 
Өадатто» etvav 8:0 Kal ёАатто) yiyveodar ётрашоцёуту otovrau kai 
TéÀos Eveodal more пӣсау Enpav. 


„ ^ ^ , 
Arist.2 Meteor. 35433 0:0 kal yeAoio. mavres боо TÓv mpórepov 
Umelaßov tov тумо» tpépecbar TO Uyp@: Kat Sua TODT’ Eviol yé фас Kal 
7 p TÔ byp@ Kal дд Toür’ емо у 
^ \ , 
moweiodaı ras Tpomas abröv- od yàp alel тоў$ abroüs Svvaodaı тдтои$ 
^ ^ ^ / 
mapaokevdleı аўт@ thy rpodnjv: avayralov 5° eivar тодто ovuBatvew 
* > A ^ , x x x M ^ a ^ LÀ , 
тєрї adrov 7) GÜecpeaÜav Kal yàp тд $avepóv Tip, ews av Exn трофту, 
? ^ ^ 5, 
И©хр Torov Cav, TO 8° бурду TH mupit трофђу eivar uóvov. 
B 7155 F 
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Arist.3 Meteor. 355*21 тд Ò’ адтӧ avußaiveı Kai тото dAoyov kai 
tots фаскоос: то прдтоу bypas ovons kai THs ys, Kal той кбороо 
ToU тєрї THY yiv omo Tod NAlov Bepnamwvonevov, áépa yevéaÜa, Kai Tov 
dAov otpavov адётӣўуал, kal тодтоу (sc. тду аера) mvevpaTa тє mapéxe- 
oat kai Tas Tpomas адто? (SC. тоб nAlov) moreîv. 


Arist.4 Meteor. 357°19 Фстєр paoi tives, ameAdövros тод rAeioTov Kal 
pereopiaÜévros тод урой ĉia Tov NAuov, тд AerpOev evar ÜdAa.rrav. 


A. tells us that Anaximander regarded the sea as “a remnant of the 
original moisture, of which the greater part was dried up by fire, while 
what was left became changed |i.e., salty] by combustion." 

More information is furnished by Aristotle (who does not cite Anaxi- 
mander by name, but “those who are wiser in the wisdom of men,” 
in contrast to the theological poets), and by Alexander in his com- 
mentary (who refers the doctrine to Anaximander and Diogenes, on 
the authority of Theophrastus). In the course of desiccation of the 
originally moist region of the earth, the portion evaporated produced 
the winds (cf. 17), and also the “turnings” of sun and moon (Arist.1). 
There can be no question of interpreting the winds themselves as cause 
of the rporai, much less as cause of the normal astral motions (as 
Zeller inferred, I5, 223, with n. 3, where Aristotle's text is entirely 
misconstrued). Arist.1 and 3 mention winds and turnings not as cause 
and effect, but as the parallel results of evaporating moisture or “air” 
(roörov must represent аєра in Arist.3, unless we read тодто, “this 
whole process [of evaporation] produces”). And Alexander makes 
clear that it is not the winds but the vapors and exhalations which are 
responsible for the rporai: “sun and moon turn about the regions 
where there is an abundant supply of moisture for them." 

Arist.1, 3, and 4 clearly represent one and the same doctrine, that 
of Anaximander and his followers. Arist.3 mentions the emergence of 
the odpavös, which reminds us that here, as in 13, it is the process of 
cosmogony which is being described. The passages under 20 refer to 
the state of the terrestrial region just after the separation of the sphere 
of flame. While A. speaks of the action of celestial “fire,” Aristotle and 
his commentator specify the sun. This would imply that the individual 
heavenly bodies have come into existence before the transformation of 
the earth and sea ; but Aristotle's remarks are perhaps too general to 
be pressed, and Alexander simply repeats his expression. In any case 
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we have here a fuller description of what lies within the primordial 
sphere of flame, corresponding to the brief mention of “the азр about 
the earth" in 13.P. 

In Arist.3 ras rpozás abrod certainly refers to the “turnings” of the 
sun, i.c., to the solstices: cf. moietodaı ras тротӣѕ aùróv in Arist.2, 
twenty-five lines earlier. (The fantastic reference to the “turnings” of 
the odpavds, proposed by Zeller and accepted by Heath, was properly 
rejected by Burnet, p. 64n., followed by Н. D. Р. Lee in the Loeb 
Meteorologica.) 

Arist.2 gives a parallel explanation of the solstices in terms of 
evaporated moisture: the sun is nourished by the moist, and must 
change its path in search of food, just as any carthly fire must be fed or 
perish. It is difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish this view from the 
doctrine ascribed to Anaximander and Diogenes by Alexander, fol- 
lowing Theophrastus. On the other hand, Arist.3 distinguishes the 
proponents of this theory from “those who say that at first even the 
earth was moist” (although he points out that the implications of 
the two doctrines are the same). Perhaps Alexander has blended two 
different views into his account of Anaximander and Diogenes (as Kirk 
and Raven suggest, The Presocratic Philosophers [Cambridge, 1957], p. 
139). Thus it may be Heraclitus and Xenophanes who spoke of the sun 
moving about in search of food, while Anaximander and Diogenes had 
in mind some more mechanical action of vapors upon the paths of 
sun and moon. Anaximenes (A 15) explains the тротаѓ of the heavenly 
bodies by condensed азр, which strikes against them and thrusts them 
off their course. (So also Anaxagoras A 42.9.) It seems possible that 
these various thinkers are associated by the doxographers with dif- 
ferent aspects of what was essentially one and the same theory. The 
thickening of the atmosphere which Anaximenes mentions is probably 
to be located in the north (as is explicitly stated for Anaxagoras A 72). 
It thus accounts for the reversal of direction at the winter solstice, while 
the depletion of vapor-nourishment applies rather to the arid regions 
of the south, and thus explains the summer solstice. (Compare Leucip- 
pus A 27 and Democr. А 96, where the northern and southern regions of 
the earth are contrasted from a similar point of view: the former are 
frozen solid, the latter are rarefied by the heat.) In any case, all of these 
formulas depend upon the cosmic importance of evaporating or con- 
densing moisture, and they cannot be interpreted independently of one 
another. 
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20a. EARTHOUAKES 


Ammianus Marcellinus хуп.7.12 (= Vors. А 28) Anaximander ait 
arescentem nimia aestuum siccitate aut post madores imbrium ter- 
ram rimas pandere grandiores, quas penetrat supernus aer violentus 
et nimius, ac per eas vehementi spiritu quassatam cieri propriis 
sedibus. Qua de causa tremores* huius modi vaporatis temporibus 
aut nimia aquarum caelestium superfusione contingunt. Ideoque 
Neptunum, umentis substantiae potestatem, Ennosigaeon et Sisi- 
chthona poetae veteres et theologi nuncuparunt. 


а ferrores libri: corr. Lindenbrog. 


The account of earthquakes attributed by Ammianus to Anaximan- 
der is listed here only for the sake of completeness. Since the same view 
is ascribed to Anaximenes by Aristotle (Meteor. 365°6 = Vors. 13 A 21) 
and by Theophrastus (in the version of Hippolytus, Vors. 13 A 7.8), 
Ammianus or his immediate source must simply have confused Anax- 
imenes with his better known Milesian predecessor. At Meteor. 365716, 
Aristotle emphasizes that there were but three explanations of earth- 
quakes offered before his time: those of Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and 
Democritus. 

On the other hand, Anaximander's interest in earthquakes seems 
to be attested by the story which Cicero tells, that he warned the 
Spartans ofa violent earthquake which in fact took place (Vors. 12 A 5a). 


21. ORIGIN OF ANIMAL LIFE 

Н. (after 16.H.) та 8e Làa yiveodau «é£ буро» E£aruılonevov? йтб 
той nAlov. 

A. у.19.4 (Dox. 430 = Vors. А 30) év óypQ уєлтбўуси ra npwra Loa 
фАо о Tepwexópeva. акаудодєс:, mpoßawovons дё THs NAıkias dro- 
Batvew Emi тд ётрдтєроу kal mepippqyvvpévov тод фАоюд Em’ oóMyov 
xpóvov petaBidvar. 

Censorinus 4.7 (= Vors. ^ 30) A. Milesius videri sibi ex aqua terraque 
calefactis exortos esse sive pisces seu piscibus simillima animalia ; 


2 viveadaı efaruıböpeva libri: corr. Diels. 


The text of H. is again corrupt, and has been emended by Diels in 
accordance with ex aqua terraque calefactis in Censorinus : animals arise 
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from the primeval moisture as it is evaporated by the sun and separated 
into sea and land. The details are given by A.: at first these animals 
were surrounded by thorny “‘barks’’; upon maturity they migrated to 
dry land, shed their coverings, and ёл” oAlyov xpövov ueraßıwvar. Since 
the verb neraßıövaı occurs nowhere else, its meaning has been dis- 
puted. Burnet renders the phrase “they survived for a short time,” 
and compares the doctrine of Archelaus (A 4.5) that thc first animals, 
produced in the earth and nourished by slime, were oAıyoxporia (p. 70, 
following Heidel). But a verbal compound in pera- normally indicates 
a change from one condition to another, and peraBidvar should mean 
“to live a different life" or “to survive in a different form." Either 
sense is applicable to Anaximander’s view. There is, of course, a con- 
siderable change in living conditions for these creatures newly trans- 
ferred from the sea to the land and suddenly exposed to sunlight and 
air. It is understandable that their constitution was less robust, and 
their life span shorter, than that of their children who were produced 
in the normal way. 


22. DESCENT OF MAN 


Н. тд» бё dvOpwrov érépw ёо yeyovevar, rovreori убал, mapamAroıov 
P pw ww yey E XU Ut; р 1] 

кат” apyds. 

P. (after 13.Р.) ёт: фто, бт Kar’ dpyas eé aMoeıdwv Lowy 6 av- 

Ui 3 PX V 

дротос ёуєуиђ0т ёк той та ev GAAa OU барту тау) véueoÜlat, uóvov 
P yerrnvn H X K › № 
бе тд» avOpwrov moAvxpoviov detodaı TiOnvijcews 8:0 kal кат’ apyas 
ойк av ттотє ToLoÜTov дута д:асађўуси. 


Censorinus (with 21) in his homines concrevisse fetusque ad puber- 
tatem intus retentos; tunc demum ruptis illis viros mulieresque qui 
iam se alere possent processisse. 


Parallel: 

Plutarch Symp. v111.8.4, 730E (= Vors. A 30) ot 8’ аф’ "EAAnvos той 
madai Kal marpoyeveiw llooeıdwvı Hvovanv, ёк TS бурӣѕ тду avOpwrov 
> # ^ + е x ГА x M Ж x , ~ e 
ovotas diva: доёаутєс̧, ws kal Хуро“ 5:0 kal o€Bovrar tov ixhüv, ws 
е ^ ^ гд 3 / 3, , ^ *, 
ópoyevij kai avvrpodov, Emeikeorepov Avafındvöpov Ф:Лософодутєѕ` ov 
M > ^ ? ^ , ^ > ^ x , ГА >? > , kd , > 
yap ё rois abtots éxeivos (уд kai аудротооѕ, add’ Ev ixÜvow èy- 
yeveodaı то mpatov аудротооѕ Amodaivera kai трафеута<, worrep oi 
yaAeoi, kal yevouevous tkavods Eavrois Bondeiv exBivar rnrıxadra kai 
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уде Aaßeodaı. . . . ойтос 6 Avafinavöpos rÀv аудротоу патёра Kai 
umrepa kowóv anobnvas tov (x00v GuéBaAe mpós тту Bpw@ow. 


P. states that men must have been born “from living things of 
another kind,” for they could not have survived as helpless infants with 
no parents to care for them. H. tells us one thing more about these proto- 
men: they were like fish. In the version of Censorinus these fish-like 
creatures are identified with the first aquatic living things (21), and 
adult men and women are represented as emerging in the same way as 
other animals, when their enclosing membranes are split. (In Cen- 
sorinus the words ruptis illis refer grammatically to pisces seu piscibus 
simillima animalia, but in fact it must be the wrappings of the early sea 
creatures which are meant.) 

The statement of Censorinus concerning the formation of men 
agrees so closely with what Aétius tells us about animals in general 
(21.A.) that we seem justified in identifying the two accounts. In that 
case Anaximandcr agreed with the later Greek physicists in considering 
the origin of man as entirely comparable to that of the other land 
animals (sce below, p. 112). A special reason is given why human 
beings cannot have originated in their present form, but their original 
form itself was in no way unique. Like the rest of the animals, they 
completed their development in the sea within a protective shell. 

Plutarch, on the other hand, declares (Symp. 730€) that men were 
born within fish (not fish-like animals), were nourished like dogfish 
or small sharks, and became self-sufficicnt before leaving the water. He 
thus presents an account of man's prehistory which is unlike that of 
other animals, and which 1s not confirmed by any other source. (It 
should be noted that although Censorinus hesitates between “fish or 
animals very similar to fish," he does not have the dogfish in mind. 
This is clear from the mere fact of his hesitation, and above all from 
the expression ratis illis; for the dogfish does not burst when its young 
are produced.) 

In such a case should we follow Plutarch against the testimony of the 
doxographers? Can men really have been born like sharks, ready to 
take care of themselves in the sea? I think not. Plutarch has enlarged 
upon the meager doxographical information in order to make Anaxi- 
mander's view fit better into a convivial discussion of “why the Pythag- 
oreans rcjected fish more than all other animals." We need no more 
believe that Anaximander thought men were born from dogfish than 
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that he “deprecated the eating of fish, having shown it to be the father 
and mother of mankind.” This playful conclusion draws with it a falla- 
cious premise. Plutarch, like Aristotle, certainly knew that the dogfish (as 
well as many other sharks) is viviparous, and that “the young are large 
at birth and prepared to take care of themselves” (D. S. Jordan, A 
Guide to the Study of Fishes [New York, 1905], p. 127). He has made use of 
this example here to render his version of Anaximander’s theory more 
plausible. But it does not tally with the statements of Aétius and 
Censorinus ; if Plutarch is right, they are wrong. We are not bound to 
reject their testimony when it is contradicted only by an after-dinner 
speaker with an obvious motive for inaccuracy. 

There is then no good reason to suppose that the dogfish comparison 
goes back to Anaximander; or rather, there is every reason to believe 
that it does not. All appreciations of his theory which emphasize this 
analogy and its importance for the modern doctrine of evolution (as 
does Burnet, p. 71) are either irrelevant or misleading. 


23. THE YYXH 


A. (Theodoretus v.18; Dox. 387n = Vors. А 29) Avakipevns dé каї 
Avafinavöpos kat Avafayöpas kai ApyéAaos depwon ris duy?9gs тту 


фус єірђкаси. 


In the other versions of Aëtius ту.3.2, Stobaeus has Zva£uévgs Mva- 
£ayópas ApyéAaos Д:оуёғѕ, pseudo-Plutarch simply оё ато Avafayopov. 
The textual basis for attributing this doctrine of the soul to Anaximan- 
der is therefore very weak. Theodoretus (who generally follows Aétius) 
has omitted Diogenes from his list by inadvertence, and we are led to 
wonder whether his reason for including Anaximander was a better 
one. Of course, it is just possible that Anaximander figured in the 
original list of Aétius, and has fallen out of the other excerpts. But the 
connection with Theophrastus' account would still be a doubtful one. 


THE COSMOLOGY OF ANAXIMANDER 


THE MILESIAN THEORY OF THE 
NATURAL WORLD 


we have seen that his usual method of exposition is to give a careful, 

detailed paraphrase of the author whose doctrines are under dis- 
cussion (above, pp. 17-24). The only fundamental distortions which 
can be discovered in his account are due to the use of Aristotelian terms 
and concepts as valid tools for the analysis of carlier ideas. This is not 
so much a question of misunderstanding as of the involuntary pro- 
jection of more specialized, abstract notions into a period where the 
modes of thought and expression were simpler and closer to the con- 
crete language of poetry and myth. 

Although the procedure of Thcophrastus was justified by the original 
goals of Peripatetic doxography, the results аге, from our point of view, 
anachronistic. And this lack of a fully historical method becomes most 
serious where fundamental philosophic doctrines are involved, such as 
those concerning the apyai. For it is in regard to such basic matters that 
the variations of language and conception are most significant between 
one age and another. Thus, the word фуо:< was used by Empedocles to 
refer to the whole process of “growth” (i.e., of natural development) 
from birth to maturity, but Aristotle misinterprets Empedocles' state- 
ment a century later, because in his mind $o:s has come to represent 
above all the true nature or form of a fully developed thing. 

This kind of misunderstanding is much less frequent in regard to 
specific physical theories, even if they are no longer accepted by 
Aristotle and his disciple. For example, the fact that Theophrastus re- 
gards the earth as spherical does not prevent him from accurately 
describing the cylindrical shape given to it by his predecessors, just as 
the Peripatetic conviction that the order of the universe is unchanging 
does not preclude a fair exposition of doctrines explaining how the sea 
and dry land have come into existence. In general, the Theophrastean 
doxography (where it can be reconstructed) is fully reliable for the 
detailed theories of heaven and earth. But it requires very close scrutiny 


T: evaluating Theophrastus as an historian of early Greek philosophy, 
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whenever more general principles of reality and causation are under 
discussion. 

The practical consequence of all this for an understanding of Anaxi- 
mander is that his authentic *'fragment"—which has reached us by 
way of Theophrastus’ account of his ápy5j—is the last thing which we 
will be in a position to interpret. For the fragment itself is too brief 
to provide its own context, and we cannot altogether rely upon the one 
within which it is preserved. Paradoxically enough, the detailed physi- 
cal speculations of Anaximander, for which we depend entirely upon 
later paraphrasing, are more accessible to us than the general philo- 
sophic doctrine which has come to us partially in his own words. Indeed 
itis these specific theories alone which can provide us with an authentic 
context for the interpretation of the fragment itself. It is therefore with 
them that we must begin, as offering some firm ground from which the 
more slippery problems can later be attacked. 

Topics 10 to 23 of the foregoing doxography for Anaximander will 
thus be reviewed here in turn. A translation of the most important 
testimonies is given in each case. 


10. Position of the Earth: 


Н. The carth is aloft, not dominated by anything; it remains in place because 
of the similar distance from all points [of the celestial circumference]. 

Arist. There are some who say that the earth remains in place because of 
similarity [or symmetry], as did Anaximander among the ancients; for a thing 
established in the middle, with a similar relationship to the extremes, has no 
reason to move up rather than down or laterally; but since it cannot proceed in 
opposite directions at the same time, it will necessarily remain where it is. 


Anaximander's view of the earth as resting in equipoise at the center 
of the heavens is perhaps the most significant single piece of information 
which has reached us concerning the development of scientific thought 
in sixth-century Miletus. Thales prediction of a solar eclipse, which 
symbolized to the ancients the scientific attainments of this period, 15 
less impressive for us who know that such a four de force could only have 
been achieved on the basis of century-long Babylonian observations.? 


1 For the texts translated here, see the doxog- 
raphy (above pp. 53f.). 

? Although it is generally assumed that the 
report of Herodotus (1.74) has an historical basis, 
doubts have been expressed from time to time, 
most recently by О. Neugebauer (The Exact 
Sciences, p. 136; cf. pp. 113f.). Even if only a 


legend, the story would still show how an Ionian 
of the fifth century pictured the Milesian science 
of the preceding age. In fact, however, the 
authority for the story is somewhat greater than 
its critics suppose. Even Xenophanes scems to 
have been familiar with it, judging from the vague 
report in D.L. 1.23 (Thales А 1): “According 
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For the history of ideas, Anaximander's theory of the earth's position 
is of an entirely different order of importance. Even if we knew nothing 
else concerning its author, this alone would guarantee him a place 
among the creators of a rational science of the natural world. 

What is most striking in this doctrine is its specifically mathematical 
character. No matter what terms were used for its formulation, it must, 
in substance, presuppose the standard definition of the circle as “that 
which is in every way equidistant from the middle to the extremes.”! 
That this clear geometric concept was itself the work of Anaximander is 
unlikely, and is in fact contradicted by the ancient tradition, which 
ascribes to Thales a proof that the diameter of a circle divides it into 
two equal parts.? In all probability the rudiments of geometry were an 
essential part of Anaximander's formation in the “school” of Thales. 
The definition of a circle in terms of its equal radii might have been 
suggested by the spokes of a wheel; for the word «éxAos originally had 
this concrete sense. But the fact that such a notion had been formulated 
in a precise way is in itsclf worthy of note. 

More important for us is Anaximander's own use of this geometric 
idea, as a general expression for the principle of symmetry or indif- 
ference. It is indeed the same notion which was glorified in modern 
times by Leibniz as his Principle of Sufficient Reason, according to 
which everything which is true or real implies a reason why it is so and 
not otherwise. Such considerations of symmetry have by no means 


to some, Thales scems to have been the first to 
practice astronomy and to predict solar eclipses 
and solstices, as Eudemus says in the History of 
Astronomy; for this reason Herodotus and 
Xenophanes express their admiration for him. 
And Heraclitus and Democritus also speak in his 
favor." Since there is nothing marvelous about a 
prediction of solstices, the natural implication is 
that Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and Democritus— 
like Herodotus—had the eclipse in mind. 

It is true that the Babylonians had no reliable 
method of predicting solar eclipses. But they 
certainly made an effort to foretell such eclipses, 
apparently with the aid of lunar cycles which 
informed them when an eclipse was possible. And 
Thales may very well have offered his prediction 
on the basis of such information. This is the sug- 
gestion of B. L. von der Waerden, who concludes: 
“Daß sie [the eclipse] wirklich eingetreten ist 
und in Kleinasien sichtbar war, war natürlich 
der reinste Zufall." See ‘‘Die Voraussage von 
Finsternissen bei den Babyloniern," Berichte der 
sächsischen Akademie Leipzig, Mathematische-Physische 
Klasse, XCII (1940), 113, n. 2. 


1 Euclid’s classical definition of a circle (1, 
Def. 15) is naturally limited to the plane figure, 
but the early references to a figure ‘‘whose ex- 
tremities are equidistant from a central point" do 
not distinguish between the circle and the sphere 
(see, e.g., Plato Epist. уп. 342b.7). Anaximander 
had a sphere in mind, but may in fact have 
referred to it as xvxAos; for this wider use of the 
term see p. 86, n. 1. 

? See T. L. Heath, A History of Greek Mathe- 
matics (Oxford, 1921), I, 130f. For the basic 
plausibility of the tradition, see Kurt von Fritz, 
“Die APXAI in der griechischen Mathematik.” 
Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte, I (Bonn, 1955), 
especially 77 ff. For a parallel tendency to re- 
instate one of the traditions concerning Thales’ 
scientific accomplishments, see A. Wasserstein, 
“Thales’ Determination of the Diameters of the 
Sun and Moon," JHS, LXXV (1955), 114; JHS 
LXXVI (1956), 105. 

3 The most succinct ancient formula for this is 
the proposition of Leucippus (B 2): otdé xpfua 
parny yiverat, СЛ тарта єк Adyov тє каї Um’ 
dvayxns. The atomists seem to have made use 
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ceased to play a role in modern mathematical thought. If the geometric 
sphere imposed itself with such power on the ancient scientific imagina- 
tion (and indeed still on that of Galileo), it must be due above all to the 
intellectual prestige of this figure as the image par excellence of regu- 
larity, order, and rational proportion.! 

That this cosmological application of a geometric idea was Anaxi- 
mander's personal achievement, is fortunately beyond doubt. One of 
the rare items of information which Aristotle gives us concerning the 
thought of Thales is the latter's teaching that the earth does not fall 
because it floats on water.? The Egyptian and Oriental affinities of this 
doctrine have been remarked both by ancient and by modern com- 
mentators. It may be considered philosophical only in that it recognizes 
a problem to be solved. Anaximander dismisses all such pseudo-solu- 
tions at a single stroke and gives the question its decisive form: Why, 
after all, should the earth fall? If the universe is symmetrical, there is 
no more reason for the earth to move down than up. By this implicit 
rejection of the familiar idea of “down” as the direction in which all 
bodies tend, Anaximander is well ahead of his time. The use of such 
speculative reasons in radical contrast with the evidence of common 
sense did not satisfy his successors, who resorted to more solid con- 
siderations to keep the earth in its place. Aristotle tells us that Anax- 
imenes, Anaxagoras, and Democritus—the leading Ionian physicists 
for a century and a half—all explained the earth’s stability by its flat- 
ness and its great size, which caused it “пої to cut the air below but to 
sit upon it like a lid.”3 Their view is in principle the same as Thales’, 
only air has now replaced water. The alternative theory of the celestial 
öivn which supports the earth is that of Empedocles.* Now any such 
explanation of the earth's stability, and in particular any notion of a 
yfjs xna, presupposes that “down” would be the natural place for it 
to go. It is therefore incorrect to say that the predecessors of Aristotle 
“only treated of the relative light and heavy."5 They may not have 


of this principle in demonstrating the infinite 
diversity of the atomic bodies (Dox. 489.17 — 
Vors. 67 A 8). 

1 The unique esthetic and hence magical im- 
portance of the circle is of immemorial antiquity; 
cf. Il, E 504: Тат’ єтї Eearolaı Aldoıs iep evi 
kýkàw. And children still draw “а magic circle.” 

2 De Caelo 294?29 = Thales A 14. 

з De Caelo 294Pı3. See also Plato Phaedo 99b.8, 
and the texts quoted at Vors. 6462. The same or a 
very similar doctrine seems to have been held by 


Archelaus (A 1.17 7) u£v [sc. уў] bad тод dépos ... 
xpaetrat), as well as by Diogenes (A 1 rw уў”... 
jpeapérqv [sc. єлї 7H dépi] & TH peow). 

4 Phaedo 99b.6; De Caelo 295217 = Emped. 
A67. А similar view is apparently ascribed to 
Leucippus by D.L. rx.30 (= Leucippus A 1) : rv 
viv Oxelodaı тєрї rò uéaov Stvoupevyy. But there is 
perhaps some confusion here; it is not likely that 
Leucippus differed from Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus on this point. 

5 Burnet, p. 343, citing De Caelo 30029. 
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defined absolute lightness and weight, but they generally assumed that 
the earth would fall downwards if left to its own devices. 

The fundamentally different point of vicw proposed by Anaximander 
reappears in thc Phaedo, where Socrates presents a description of the 
earth which is avowedly not his own, but of whose truth he has been 
convinced by someone else :! 


I am therefore persuaded that, in the first place, since the earth is round and in 
the middle of the heaven, it has no need either of Air or of any other Necessity in 
order not to fall, but the similarity of the hcaven to itself in every way and the 
equilibrium of the earth suffice to hold it still. For an equilibrated thing set in the 
midst of something of the same kind will have no reason to incline in one direction 
more than in another. But as its relationship is symmetrical it will remain un- 
swervingly at rest. (108e-109a) 


If one disregards the spherical shape of the carth, the essential 
identity of this explanation with that of Anaximander 15 clear. It is no 
doubt this passage of the Phaedo (and the corresponding statement in 
the Timaeus?) which Aristotle has in mind when he declares, **There 
are some who say that the earth is at rest because of symmetry,3 as did 
Anaximander among the ancients.” Who the moderns are, Aristotle 
does not need to say. 

We need not infer that Anaximander is the unnamed “ѕотеопе” by 
whom the Socrates of the Phaedo claims to have been persuaded. It is 
on the whole more probable that the point of view of Anaximander, 
although neglected by the Ionian naturalists, was not entirely forgotten 
during the fifth century. Ап explanation of the position of the earth in 
terms of symmetry may well have been preserved by some Pythagorean 
astronomers, and was at all events given by Parmenides in his cos- 
mology, if we may rely upon a confused statement of Aétius.* We shall 
see in a moment that Parmenides certainly made use of the principle 


as eyw bad Twos пёпеаџра:, Phaedo 108c.8. 

? Tim. 62d.12. 

3 óuoiórgs here (as in the Phaedo passage) im- 
plies the geometric sense of “similar,” i.e., of the 
same shape, proportional. Since the carth and the 
heaven are spheres, they are related to one another 
as are similar triangles. But this geometric con- 
sideration is heaped upon another, the internal 
symmetry or брогдттѕ of a sphere in every direc- 
tion from the center. It is only the second idea 
(as applied to the heaven) which can go back 
to Anaximander. For the earliest doctrine of a 
spherical earth, see the Supplementary Note at 
the end of this chapter. 


* Dox. 380.13 = Parm. A 44. The confusion of 
Aétius is clear from (1) the fact that he blended this 
information into his discussion of earthquakes, 
instead of giving it under its correct heading, two 
chapters earlier (тєрї kıyjoews ys, Dox. 378), and 
(2) his attribution of the same doctrine to Dem- 
ocritus, who should have been listed just below 
with Anaximenes (Dox. 380.19). Heath (Aristar- 
chus, p. 124) is very ill-advised to follow Aétius 
on this point, against the express statement of 
Aristotle (p. 78, n. 3). The proper explanation of 
Democritus, according to suspension in air, is 
presupposed by Aétius himself at Dox. 378.16 
(= Democr. A 95). 
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of symmetry in the first part of his poem, so that the information pre- 
served by Aétius must be correct. In that case it could be Parmenides 
whom Plato had in mind, or he may simply have wished to indicate 
that the doctrine was not a new one.! 

There is one feature of Anaximander's view (as presented by Hip- 
polytus) which does not appear in the statements of Plato and Aristotle, 
namely, that the earth remains aloft “пої dominated by anything” 
(ómó undevös kparovnevyv). The authenticity of this idea is confirmed 
both by its absence from the fourth-century formulations, and by the 
general importance of the idea of «paretv in early Greek cosmology.? 
Thus it is reported for Archelaus that “the earth is dominated by air, 
air by the surrounding rotation of fire" (A 1.17). The author of the 
Hippocratic treatise De Flatibus insists that Air is “the greatest poten- 
tate of all things" (ueyıoros èv тоўо т&ёо TOY mavrwv Övvaorns ёотір, 
ch. 3; Jones, II, 230) ; its дууашс is supreme. So Anaximenes is sup- 
posed to have compared the Air surrounding the world to the soul 
which dominates (ovyxparet) the body.3 Anaximander denies that any 
clemental body or portion of the world dominates another ; for him it 15 
equality and equilibrium which characterize the order of Nature. 

By this radical distinction between the situation of the earth in the 
surrounding heaven and the condition of a particular body falling to 
the earth, Anaximander's view prepared the way for a purely geo- 
metric approach to astronomy, and hence, indirectly, for the helio- 
centric hypothesis. This mathematical insight was, as we have seen, 
refused by his more empirically minded successors. Their rejection 
probably constitutes the earliest recorded conflict between mathemat- 
ical science and common sense. But if this exalted vision of the har- 
monious sphere did not impose itself on Ionian physics, it remained 
alive in another form. Xenophanes seems to have described the body of 
his “greatest god" as “equal in every way," a "symmetrical form," 
which Theophrastus rightly interpreted as meaning spherical in shape.* 
The same idea appears in the poem of Parmenides, when he describes 
Reality (rò ёду) as marked by “ап uttermost limit" and therefore 


! For E. Frank's conjecture that the “someone” 
is Archytas, see the Supplementary Note, pp. 
117 f. 

2 See also below, p. 130. 

3 Anaximenes B 2. Although the wording is 
almost certainly not that of Anaximenes, some of 
the thought is probably authentic; evyrpareiv, 
mepiéyew, and the conception of the шу as 
breath seem to echo Milesian ideas. I suspect, 


however, that it was originally not the кдороѕ but 
the earth which Air was said to dominate by sur- 
rounding ; cf. Ar. Nubes 264, and Anaxag. A 42.3: 
тд» dépa io xvpórarov бута jépew énoyovuévgv 
Tijv уђу. 

* See the imitations of Xenophanes by Timon 
in Vors. 21 A 35. For the judgment of Theophrastus, 
see ibid. A 33.2 (Hippolytus), and the other pas- 
sages cited by Diels in note on Dox. 481.9. 
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"completed in every direction like to the bulk of a well-rounded 
sphere, equally balanced in every way... . For, equal to itself on every 
side, it meets with its end points in symmetrical fashion."! Even so the 
divine sphere of Empedocles, the embodiment of absolute cosmic har- 
mony, is declared to be “equal to itself on every side" (B 28-29). We 
see here how Anaximander is ancestor not only to the naturalism of 
Ionia, but also to the geometric philosophy usually associated with the 
name of Pythagoras, and how his ideas could therefore serve as spring- 
board for the metaphysical flight of Parmenides. 


11. Form of the Earth? 
Н. The form of the earth 15 moist,3 rounded like [the drum of] a stone column. 
Р. Its form is cylindrical, with a depth one third of its width. 


The geometrical turn of mind confronts us with equal distinctness in 
Anaximander's description of the carth, as a cylinder whose altitude is 
one third the diameter of its base. Whether or not he made use of the 
classical term xvAwépos or “roller” (which was familiar to Democritus, 
B 155) is not known, but the idea is perfectly expressed by a comparison 
of the earth to the stocky, rounded stones of which a Greek column is 
composed. That this image is due to Anaximander himself, and not 
simply to Theophrastus, is a very likely conjecture of Diels (Dox. 219). 

The originality of Anaximander's conception of the earth is by no 
means limited to his precise numerical ratio for the dimensions of the 
cylinder. The epic, it is true, also conceives the surface of the earth as 
flat, and even as circular in shape, bounded by the circumjacent Ocean. 
As one might expect, this view is a good deal older than Homer. But 
what the early poets lack 1s any distinct notion of the subterranean 
regions. The Jliad speaks of the Titans seated in the darkness of Tar- 
tarus “at the limits of earth and sea" (© 478 Ё). This “deepest pit 
under the earth" is as far below Hades as heaven is from earth (Ө 
13-16). The Hesiodic Theogony contains several elaborate descriptions 
of this place, where the “sources and limits" of Earth, Tartarus, Sea, 
and Heaven converge, while “above grow the roots of Earth and Sea” 


! Parm. в 8.42 ff. The link with Anaximander 
was pointed out by С. Vlastos, ‘‘Equality and 
justice in Early Greek Cosmology," CP, XLII 
(1947), 161 f. For a full discussion of the sphere as 
the symbol or embodiment of divinity, see O. J. 
Brendel, ‘Die Symbolik der Kugel" Mitt. 
Deutsch. Archäol. Inst. Rom., LI (1936), especially 
28 ff. 


B 7155 


? For the texts translated here, see the dox- 
ography (above, p. 55). The texts quoted for 
12-23 are also to be found in their respective 
places in the doxography. 

3 Or *''concave," if the correction yvpóv is 
accepted for бурду in the MSS. See above, pp. 
55 f. 
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(Theog. 727 f., 736 Ё, 807 ff.). It would be hopeless to draw a diagram 
to accompany such a description. The poetic Tartarus is vividly and 
dramatically conceived. А diagram, however, requires not drama but a 
precise geometric arrangement, and nothing could be more alien to the 
poet's state of mind when describing such mysterious regions. It is, on 
the other hand, the characteristic feature of Anaximander's view of the 
earth that it lends itself directly to geometric representation. We can 
scarcely doubt that the Milesians were in fact accustomed to discuss 
such matters with the aid of diagrams or of simple models. And, in 
Ionia at any rate, the standard model for the earth remained that of 
Anaximander until the time of Democritus.! 

The doxographical description of Anaximander's earth as a rather 
low cylinder can be supplemented by data from a different source. 
When the Greek geographers looked back to the origins of their science, 
they recognized the same Milesian as the first to have produced a 
таё or chart of the inhabited earth. And what little we know about the 
details of that first Greek map shows the same geometric spirit reigning 
here as in the rest of the cosmos. We have no description of Anaxi- 
mander's chart as such, but F. Jacoby has shown that the geographical 
ideas which Herodotus ascribes to the “Ionians’”’ are essentially those 
of Hecataeus of Miletus, and he has rightly pointed out that the general 
lines of Hecatacus’ view must already have been those of Anaximander.? 
The fullest statement of the relation between Hecataeus and Anaxi- 
mander is given by the late geographer Agathemerus, probably on the 
authority of Eratosthenes: 


Anaximander of Miletus, the pupil of Thales, was the first to depict the inhabited 
earth on a chart (èv так урра). After him Hecatacus of Miletus, a much- 
traveled man, made it more precise so as to be a thing of wonder. . . . Now the 
ancients drew the inhabited earth as round, with Hellas in the middle, and Delphi 
in the middle of Hellas, since it holds the navel (róv дифаддь Exeıv) of the earth. 
Democritus, a man of great experience, was the first to recognize that the earth 1s 
oblong, with its length one-and-a-half times its width.? 


The natural inference is that this circular scheme (with a given point 


! Democritus changed the model to an oblong 
solid, the ratio of whose sides was 2:3 (Democr. 
B 15, A 94). Perhaps this correction applied only 
to the inhabited region of the earth, 7 oikovpévy 
уў; and even the latter was represented as a circle 
on maps of the time of Aristotle (Meteor. 362213). 

2 Е. Jacoby in RE, VII, s.v. Hekataios, cols. 
2667 ff., especially sec. 10 on the schematic 
“Weltbild” (cols. 2702-7). See also W. A. Heidel, 


The Frame of Ancient Greek Maps (New York, 
1937), рр. 11 ff. Heidel emphasized this aspect 
of Milesian science in ''Anaximander' Book, 
The Earliest Known Geographical Treatise,” in 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, LVI (1921), 239. 

3 Agathemerus 1.1-2, in Geographi Minores, ed. 
Mueller, II, 471 (= Vors. 12 А 6 and 68 B 15). 
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at the center) was due to Anaximander, while the contribution of 
Hecataeus lay chiefly in the more accurate details added from his 
extensive travcls. This view is decisively confirmed by other sources. 
Thus Herodotus refers as follows to the geographical ideas of his pred- 
ecessors: “I laugh at the sight of the earth charts which many have 
drawn up in the past, and which no onc has explained in a way that 
makes any sense. They picture Ocean flowing round about the carth, 
which 18 circular as if drawn with the compass; and they make Asia 
equal to Europe.” ! The oblique reference here to a nonsensical exegesis 
suggests the travel book of Hecatacus, while the “many” cartographers 
imply a number of maps in circulation, all constructed according to the 
same general scheme. 

Now these charts were either painted on wood or worked in bronze, 
like the x&A«eos wiva€ which Aristagoras of Miletus brought to Sparta 
in 499-98 B.c. in order to win help for the Ionian revolt, on which were 
engraved the "circumference of the entire earth, the whole sea, and 
all the rivers."? These Greek maps are of course lost, but by a lucky 
coincidence we possess one of their Mesopotamian counterparts in- 
scribed in a more durable medium. There is in the British Museum 
a clay tablet of neo-Babylonian or Persian date (that is, approximately 
contemporary with the maps of Anaximander and Hecataeus), on which 
is plainly visible the outline of the earth, surrounded by the “Bitter 
River," or salty Ocean (Plate I). Precisely as in the maps described by 
Herodotus, the circumference of the earth and the Ocean are here 
represented as perfect circles, and there is even a small, deep hole in 
the center of the chart which was probably left by the scribe’s compass.3 


1 Hdt. 1v.36: ye 8 dpdv ys mepiddous 
ypdjavras moAlods 178, Kal ovöcva vóov éxóvrws 
eönynadnevov. oi 'Qkxeavóv тє рёоута ypddovar 
пёр tiv уйу, Єобаа» kvkAorepéa ws тд Tópvov, 
каї тту Дайр тӯ Ероту movívrov lanv. There is a 
similar criticism in a fragment of ‘‘Epimenides,” 
which denies the existence or knowability of an 
dpudadds of land and sea (Vors. 3 B 11). 

? Hdt. v.49. So, in mentioning Anaximander's 
chart Diogenes Laertius says, “Не was the first to 
draw the circumference of land and sea" (cited 
in note to 15.A.1). 

3 There is at any rate no other good explana- 
tion of this hole, and Mr. D. J. Wiseman of the 
British Museum was kind enough to verify with 
me the possibility that it represents the point 
where the compass pin was fixed. Similar marks 
are to be found in the mathematical tablets, as 
Professor O. Neugebauer informs me (in a letter). 

This map was compared to those of Anaxi- 


mander and Hecataeus by B. Meissner, ‘‘Baby- 
lonische und griechische Landkarten," Klio, 
XIX (1925), 97 ff. The parallel with Greek 
cartography may help to explain the most curious 
feature of the Babylonian map: the triangular 
extensions beyond the Bitter River. Four such 
triangles are visible, and there seems to be trace of 
a fifth. Unger supposes the original number was 
seven, but it might just as well have been six. In 
that case, the triangles would correspond to the 
six cardinal points which Heidel has shown to be 
fundamental in ancient Greek maps: the three 
points of sunrise at summer solstice, equinox, and 
winter solstice, together with the corresponding 
sunsets. On the tablet, the three western triangles 
appear at the proper points; two of the sunrise 
indications have been lost. There is clearly not a 
triangle in the north, for here (as the inscription 
indicates) "the sun is not scen,” either rising or 
setting. The legend corresponding to the summer 
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Just as the Danube for Herodotus cut Europe in the middle (11.33), and 
the Nile for his predecessors divided Asia (or, with a different terminology, 
separated Asia from Libya, 11.16), so the Babylonian map shows the 
Euphrates dividing the world vertically into two nearly equal portions. 

This correspondence between early Greek geography and an extant 
Babylonian map presents several points of interest. It gives a special 
relevance to the traditional concern of Thales to show that the diameter 
of a circle divides it into two equal parts.! It also reinforces what other 
sources reveal of the dependence of Milesian science upon a much more 
ancient Babylonian tradition. At the same time Anaximander no doubt 
surpassed his Mesopotamian model by the rigor with which he applied 
the principle of mathematical proportion to the details of his scheme. 
The symmetrical subdivisions of the earth's upper “inhabited” surface 
answer to its exact cylindrical dimensions and to its harmonious posi- 
tion in the center of the balanced structure of the heavens.? 


12. Antipodes 


Н. We are standing on one surface of the earth; the other is set opposite. 


It is difficult to see what considerations other than those of sym- 
metry can have led Anaximander to speak of the underside of the earth 
as "set opposite" (avriderov) to that on which we stand. The statement 
preserved by Hippolytus does not specify that this antipodal region was 
inhabited, but that is quite possible in view of Anaximander's rejection 
of absolute up and down. In fact, one may suspect that the notion of a 
symmetrical existence on the other side of the earth would occur more 
naturally in the context of a cylindrical model than in that of a sphere, 
where the idea of antipodes is essentially more artificial. If Anaximan- 
der taught that the lower surface of the earth was inhabited, we would 
have a simple explanation of those strange words of the De Hebdomadibus 
which seem to constitute the earliest extant mention of the antipodes: 


The earth, which lies in the middle of the кбоно$ and holds moisture in itself and 
under itself, is borne in the air so that for those [standing] below things above are 


setting declares, as we would expect, that ''the 
light of day is greater than the nighttime.” 

3 A further link between early Greek geo- 
graphy and geometry can probably be seen in the 
view of the great rivers (Ister, Nile, Phasis) as 
drawing tbeir source from the Ocean and empty- 
ing into the central sea (Mediterranean plus 


Pontus). They thus represent so many equal radii 
from the circumference to the center. Such 
considerations no doubt contributed to the 
Pythagorean view that nature imitates mathe- 
matics. 

2 Compare tbe remarks of Jaeger on Anaxi- 
mander's geography, Paideia, 1, 157 f. 
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below, while things below are above; there is a similar difference for things at the 
right and at the left; and this is the case around the entire carth.! 


This passage has been interpreted as indicating a spherical carth, 
whereas the statement that it is borne in the air seems in fact to presupposc 
the usual Ionian view of it as flat.? The point is that right and left, like 
up and down, are reversed for somcone standing at any point on thc 
upper surface (“around the entire [circumference of the] earth") in 
relation to someone standing at the corresponding point underneath. 
This remark is relevant here, because the author has just stated that 
"the xóopor (1.е., celestial spheres or regions) above the earth are 
equal in number and similar in form to those underneath the earth" 
(ch. 2.1). 

The date of the De Hebdomadibus is a subject of considerable dispute, 
but its cosmology scems to be that of the early or middle fifth century. 
It is difficult to see from whom the author could have taken the doctrine 
of antipodes if not from Anaximander. At this point, however, we 
depend upon a conjecture that goes beyond the reach of the extant 


testimony. 


13. Formation of the Heavens 


H. The heavenly bodies arise as a circle of fire which is separated off from the 
[primeval] fire in the world, and enveloped by air. 


P. Something capable of generating Hot and Cold was separated off from the 
eternal [Boundless] in the formation of this world, and a sphere of fire from this 
source grew around the air about the earth like bark around a tree. When this 


1 De Hebd. 2.24: ката péaov $ róv «óopov ý yj 
Keevy Kal Exovoa ё Ewuri; каї ú’ éewuri (бтёр 
Ewuris?) rà фура ev T@ Nepı dxderat, Ware тоа 
Kara тӣдє pev та (rà dé péro: vulg.: corr. Boll) 
душ като «tva, rà de ката dvor ойто тє dLexew 
Td тє ек дєёијѕ kal rà e£ dpvorepijs" kal тєрї пса» 
THY yfjv obrws exer. See the discussion of F. Boll in 
his appendix to “Das Lebensalter," Neue Jahr- 
bücher für das klassische Altertum, XVI (1913), 
especially 141-42. 

2 év тё абр: dxeiadar is the standard phrase for 
the Ionian theory of the earth’s support; see 
Vors. 64 С 2, and in particular the expression ys 
öxnpa (Eur. Troades 884; De Flat. 3). The phrase 
"epi mücav тїр ур no more requires a spherical 
model than does the ys eptodos of Herodotus 
and Hecataeus. 

3 Unfortunately, it is not possible in the present 
state of Hippocratic studies to fix the date of a 


treatise like the De Hebdomadibus. Suggestions 
range from the middle of the sixth century 
(Roscher) to somewhere in the fourth; Diels 
proposed the general period 450-350 в.с. (Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 1911, cols. 1861-66). But in view 
of its probable reflection of Milesian ideas con- 
cerning the drepov (which Diels recognized), it is 
difficult to believe that this treatise was composed 
much later than the middle of the fifth century. 

The next mention of the antipodes is in the 
Timaeus (632.2), where a spherical earth is pre- 
supposed. The statement of the De Hebdomadibus 
can scarcely be derived from the Timaeus, for it 
uses “ир” for our side of the earth, “down” for 
the other, in precisely the way which Plato says is 
“not that of an intelligent man” (63a.6). But this 
usage is of course natural if the author has a flat 
earth in mind. 
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sphere was torn off and closed up into certain circles, the sun and moon and 
stars came into being. 


A.1 The heavens are formed from a mixture of hot and cold. 


A.2 The heavenly bodies are wheel-like, compressed masses of air filled with 
fire, which exhale flames from an orifice at one point. 


14. Stars and Sun 


H. There are some tube-like passages which form vents [in the envelope of air], 
through which the heavenly bodies are seen; therefore eclipses occur when these 
vents are obstructed. 


A.2 There is a circle 28 times as great as the earth, similar to the wheel of a 
chariot, which has a hollow rim filled with fire, letting this fire appear through an 
orifice at one point, as through the mouthpiece of a bellows; and this is the sun. 


15. The Moon 
H. The moon appears now full, now waning, according to the obstruction and 


opening of the passages. 


A.1 The moon is a circle 19 times as great as the earth, filled with fire like that 
of the зип... for it is similar to a chariot wheel which has a hollow rim, and is full 
of fire like the circle of the sun, lying aslant [the celestial equator] as does the latter, 
and having a single vent like the mouthpiece of a bellows. 


А.2 The moon’s light is its own, but somehow fainter [than that of the sun]. 
A.3 It suffers eclipse when the orifice in the wheel is obstructed. 


16. Size, Position, and Distance of the Rings 
Н. The circle of the sun is 27 times as great as [. . .] the moon, and the sun is 
highest [. . .]; lowest are the circles of the fixed stars.! 


A.1 The sun is set highest of all, after it the moon, and beneath them the fixed 
stars and planets. 


A.2 The sun is equal to the earth, but the circle from which it has its vent and 
by which it is carried is 27 times as great as the earth, 


D.L. The sun is no smaller than the earth and consists of purest fire. 


Our information concerning the сапу phases of Anaximander’s cos- 
mogony is limited to a single source (13.P.), and one which is not 
explicit enough to permit a detailed reconstruction. The first stage 
seems to have been the secretion of a pregnant seed or germ out of the 


! There seem to be at least two gaps in this text; see above, pp. 61f. 
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Boundless, which thus became the parent of the universe. The world 
seed in turn secretes or “separates off" from itself a sphere of flame 
“which grew around the air about the carth like bark around a tree." 
This statement suggests that flame and атр arc the concrete representa- 
tives of the hot and cold principles named іп the preceding clause: the 
embryo of the world develops by fission into an inner, cold (and damp) 
core, and an outer, warm (and dry) spherical skin, which fits tight 
about it (epıdvfvar). At this point the carth is mentioned only by 
anticipation, for the dry land has not yet arisen out of the central 
vaporous mass. Its emergence, which constitutes a further “‘separation” 
of dry from wet, will be discussed below (20). At this stage, what lies 
within the sphere of flame must be something very much like the 
primeval Moisture of Thales. Since it is a continuous source of rising 
water-vapor or anp, the primary phase of the three Milesian cosmogonies 
appears as thus much more uniform than would be suggested by the 
traditional opposition of “water,” “air,” and “something in between," 
(1.е., the drepov). 

The next stage in the formation of the heavens occurs when the 
spherical skin of flame is torn loose from the inner bulk to which it was 
attached. The details of this operation are most obscure. Presumably 
the heat of the celestial fire causes the air within to expand and the 
whole heaven to grow until the outer sphere is burst.! Circles (xurAoı) 
of fire are separated off from this celestial flame, and enclosed within 
envelopes of “air,” that is to say, of haze or mist, perhaps in a solidified 
state. It 1s only the circles of the sun and moon which are described in 
any detail. Their flame is exhaled by certain tube-like passages or jets 
that constitute the visible disks of the sky. The light of the moon is thus 
its own, but of course fainter than that of the sun, which is itself of 
“purest fire” (16.D.L.). The lunar phases occur according to the open- 
ing and closing of such passages (15.H.). A similar obstruction of the 
passages accounts for the eclipses of both sun and moon (14.H., A.3; 
15.4.3). Why or how this takes place is not indicated in our sources. 

Aétius compares these circles to the hollow rims of gigantic wheels, 
and describes their openings as similar to the mouthpiece of a bellows 
(14.4.2; 15.A.1). Whether or not these similes are due to Anaximan- 
der himself is not at all clear. It seems more likely that they reflect the 
picturesque style of some Hellenistic popularizer, but there is no reason 


1 Cf. 20.Arist.3: “At first even the earth was heated by the sun, air was formed and the whole 
moist and, as the region about the earth was heaven grew in size.” 
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to doubt the general accuracy of the images. The apparent motion of 
the sun and moon may have been interpreted as the daily revolution of 
a wheel, although no reliable information is available on this point. 
Since the circles of the sun and moon are said “to lie aslant” (Ao£óv 
xetodaı, 15.A.1), Anaximander must have been familiar with the 
inclination of the ecliptic relative to the diurnal path of the stars. 
Pliny also attributes this knowledge to him, and other sources speak of 
his interest in solstices, equinoxes, and the measurement of the diurnal 
"hours."! 

On Anaximander's theory of the fixed stars and planets, our ignor- 
ance is almost total. The only thing which is clear is that the circles of 
the stars lie below that of the moon, while the sun is farthest of all from 
the earth (16.A.1). If Anaximander specified the magnitude of the 
stellar circles, the figure is lost. The circle of the sun 1s given as 27, that 
of the moon as 19 times the size of the earth (16, with commentary). 
The unit intended must be the diameter of the earth's upper surface, 
represented on Anaximander's map. The only datum concerning the 
size of any heavenly body is that “the sun is equal to the earth” 
(16.4.2, D.L.). This must refer to the visible, circular opening from 
which solar fire breathes forth. The boldness of such an estimate 
deserves our notice. Several generations later Anaxagoras would only 
say of the sun that “it exceeds the Peloponnesus in size” (A 42.8). 

This is all the information given by reliable ancient sources con- 
cerning the celestial model of Anaximander. Many conjectures have 
been made in order to fill some of the yawning gaps in this account. 
The one suggestion which is really difficult to resist is Tannery's re- 
construction of the simple arithmetic series 9-18-27, for the circles of 
the stars, moon, and sun respectively. The inherent plausibility of this 
conjecture is very great, when we take into account the ratio 3:1 for 
the earth's dimensions as well as Anaximander's general use of mathe- 
matical proportion. But the documentary basis for this particular series 
is weak, and it must remain only a good guess.? There are several other 
problems concerning the details of this cosmology which deserve con- 
sideration, even if we cannot hope for certainty in their solution. In the 
first place, what meaning can be attached to the kýókào: of the fixed 
stars? In this case we might expect to find a sphere rather than a 


1 See the passages of Pliny and D.L. cited in the 62. The only number of this series given by an 
note to 15.A.1. ancient source is 27. 
? For Tannery's reconstruction, see above, p. 
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circle; and «é«Aos in the singular could in fact have this sensc.! But 
probably we must think ncither of isolated circles nor of a spherc, but 
of wide bands or “rings” (anneaux, Tannery). The night sky can casily 
be represented as a series of bands or zones circling the polc. This 
simple conception was, of course, familiar to the ancients. Some Hel- 
lenistic authority followed by Aétius ascribed the division of the whole 
celestial sphere into five such bands to “Thales, Pythagoras, and his 
followers"? It is not necessary to believe that the five zones of Hel- 
lenistic astronomy were alrcady in use in sixth-century Miletus, but 
some scheme of this kind is in fact the simplest way of dealing with the 
visible field of heaven; and a system of three *'roads" or belts for the 
fixed stars was used by the Babylonians in very ancient times.? 

We are told that Anaximander was not only concerned with astro- 
nomical hours and sundials, but that he also contrived a ‘‘sphere.’’4 
This celestial globe was of course not a complicated mechanism of the 
type constructed by Archimedes and described with such admiration 
by Cicero (De Republica 1.14), but a simpler, solid model which Cicero 
says was first constructed by “Thales” and elaborated by Eudoxus. 
One might even suppose it to be a flat chart of the heavens divided into 
concentric rings or bands circling the pole, of the sort ordinarily used 
in ancient representations of the zodiac (Plate II A). Anaximander's 
map of the heavens, like his map of the earth, must have pictured the 
universe as organized in a system of concentric circles.5 

Another question is why he should have placed the stellar circles or 
rings closer to the earth than are the sun and the moon. The answer 


1 KíxAos is often used for a sphere, and in par- 
ticular for the sphere of the heavens. Emped. в 
38.4: Tırav 78° аір odiyywy тєрї Kixdov dravra ; 
Нах. 1191.2: (of IIepaaı) тд» kúkàov парта ToU 
ovpavod Дїа kaAéovres; Plato Tim. 34b.4: кйкАф 
57 xvxdov отрєфбџєуоу o)pavóv. Compare Hp. De 
Arte 10 (Jones, II, 208): à тўс кефа kurdos, ev 
à 6 ёукефалоѕ. 

2 Vors. 11 A 13c (Aëtius): k/xAovs mévre, 
overwas mpooayopedovaı Caivas. Knowledge of the 
invisible antarctic band seems to me presup- 
posed by Heracl. в 120, although this fragment 
is notoriously obscure. Posidonius ascribed the 
invention of the five zones to Parmenides (Vors. 
28 A 442). 

3 Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences, p. 96. 

* D.L. 1.2 and Pliny уп.20, cited in note to 
15.A.1. 

5 'The Planisphere of Bianchini (Plate IIA) pre- 
sents a late, eclectic symbolism and an elaborate 
system of celestial reference which was probably 


unknown to the early Greek astronomers. But 
the general scheme of concentric circles and 
intersecting radii, focused upon the polar con- 
stellations of the Dragon and the Bears, must bave 
been characteristic of all Greek planispheres and 
globes, including Anaximander's. Such a pattern 
of rings and radii is basically identical with the 
cross section of Anaximander's cosmos as sketched 
by Diels (Archiv, p. 236), and Diels himself re- 
marked the parallel between this plan and 
Anaximander's map of the earth. 

For a detailed discussion of the Planisphere of 
Bianchini, see Е. Boll, Sphaera (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 
299-346. Comparable zodiac schemes are known 
from Egyptian monuments (ibid., plates II and 
VI), as well as from Greek astronomical manu- 
scripts (ibid., plate 1; also A. Schlachter, Der 
Globus, ZTOIXEIA VIII [Leipzig, 1927], fig. 12; 
Schlachter discusses Anaximander’s sphere pp. 
то ff. with Nachträge, p. 107). 
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cannot come from an observation of the heavens. For when the moon 
hides a constellation of fixed stars by passing in front of them, no one 
would spontaneously imagine that these stars lie between us and the 
moon. Nor does it seem likely that this curious notion is due to an 
oriental antecedent.! The explanation must, I think, be found in 
Anaximander's own theory, and there it 1s not far to seek. Like all 
Greeks he believed that fire tends upwards. The surge of flame to- 
wards heaven is, as it were, a fact of experience, and this view of the 
matter is confirmed for Anaximander by the mention of a sphere of 
flame which grows outside of—and hence above—the terrestrial азр. 
There would then be a general tendency for fire to collect more abun- 
dantly near the periphery of the heavens. If the stars provide such little 
light, it must be because they contain a smaller proportion of fire and 
belong rather to the region of air. The bulk of flame is concentrated 
in the outermost circle of the sun, while the moon's position, like its 
light, 3s intermediate. On this view, the surprising position of the stars 
affords another instance of that all-pervading symmetry which is the 
stamp of Anaximander's thought.? 

А question which arises for us more naturally perhaps than for the 
Greeks is why these lower rings of stellar азр do not obscure the brighter 
but more distant bodies. On this point the explanation given by Burnet 
is probably correct: it is the essential property of anp from Homer 
onwards to make things invisible, but not necessarily to be seen itself.3 
It is, on the other hand, very doubtful whether we could therefore see 


1 It is true that a similar arrangement of the 
heavenly bodies is attested for Sassanid Persia; 
see ch. 3, sec. 7, of the "Greater Bundahisn," 
translated by R. C. Zaehner, in Zurvan, A Zoroas- 
trian Dilemma (Oxford, 1955), p. 333; and other 
texts cited by К. Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmels- 
zelt (Munich, 1910), I, 90, n. 3 F. But there is no 
good reason to assume that the doctrine of these 
relatively late texts must represent a Persian (or 
Mesopotamian) view more ancient than Anaxi- 
mander. Perhaps the most plausible explanation of 
this curious parallel would lie in the influence of 
sixth-century Greek ideas upon the religious 
cosmology of the Achaemenid period. (On the 
late date and derivative character of the Bunda- 
hiin cosmology, see J. Duchesne-Guillemin, 
**Persische Weisheit in griechischem Gewande?" 
Harvard Theological Review, XLIX [1956], 115.) 

On the other hand, what little is known of 
a more archaic Babylonian theory of celestial 
layers or spheres seems to indicate that the moon 
was placed lowest, in accordance with the ob- 
served facts (Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences, pp. 


94—95). This is certainly the case for the Chaldean 
astronomers described at a later date by Diodorus 
Siculus (11.31). 

? So Anaximenes, when he rendered to the 
stars their proper place, was obliged to point out 
that (although they are fiery like the sun) “they 
give no heat because of the magnitude of their 
distance" (A 7.6, repeated by Anaxag. A 42.7). 

No explanation is given for the revival of 
Anaximander's arrangement in the fourth century 
by Metrodorus of Chios and Crates (presumably 
the Theban Cynic), but we may suspect a para- 
doxical reaction against the more subtle doctrines 
of the astronomers. It is interesting to see that this 
whole question of the distance and relative posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies is one for which 
Xenophon makes Socrates express strong dis- 
approval (Mem. гу.7.5). 

3 Burnet, p. 68. Professor von Fritz suggests 
(in a letter) that the fixed stars may have had less 
deuse envelopes than sun and moon, so that the 
stronger fire of the latter could easily break 
through. 
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right out into the Boundless, as Burnet suggests.! The Boundless no 
doubt acts as an outer binding limit for the whole structure of the 
heavens,? but there is no reason to believe that we can actually see 
anything beyond the fire or air of our world. 

It is difficult to say whether or not, in the finished state of the heavens, 
anything remained of that primeval sphere of flame from which thc 
celestial rings had been formed. Both Parmenides and Anaxagoras 
seem to have identified the абур or sky with elemental fire; and for 
Anaximander too this upper sky might have constituted that “fire in 
the xóapos," which is distinguished by one ancient source from the fire 
enclosed in the rings (13.H.). This residual sphere of flame could then 
form the outer celestial periphery which is presupposed as a reference 
point in Anaximander’s account of why the earth remains in place. 
But probably this spherical limit was constituted by the Boundless 
itself, which *'surrounds" all things, and there may have been no place 
for celestial fire outside of the individual rings. 

Before discussing the general theoretic importance of Anaximander's 
scheme, a word may be said concerning the empirical knowledge which 
it presupposes. Whether or not it is true that Thales was capable of 
predicting a solar eclipse, it is at any rate clear that the Milesian com- 
petence in astronomical matters involved a great deal more than the 
familiarity with months, solstices, and star risings which we find in the 
Works and Days of Hesiod. From what source did Thales and Anaxi- 
mander draw their greater technical skill? Later writers often speak in 
this connection of a voyage of Thales to Egypt. Herodotus, however, 
is well aware of the Babylonian origin of much Greek astronomical 
technique.? Whatever the direct link may have been, recent studies in 
the cuneiform texts make it clear that the sixth-century flourishing of 
science in Ionia was essentially dependent upon the much older Meso- 
potamian tradition. Among the fundamental tools “available at the 


! Burnet, p. 69. His proposal to identify the 
fixed stars with the “innumerable worlds" is in 
flat contradiction with the ancient sources, which 
place the fixed stars below the moon. 

2 See mávra mepiexew and the similar phrases 
under 8. The dreıpov is conceived as a necessary 
limit in an argument mentioned by Aristotle 
(Phys. 203?20-22) and used by Epicurus as proof 
of the infinity of the universe (D.L. x.41). The 
primary world power is regularly represented 
as binding all things together; cf. ovyxpare? in 
Anaximenes B 2, and dzavra . . . owvöeiv xai 
ovvexew in Plato Phaedo, 99c.6 (referring to the 


natural philosophers); 7 dyvvanıs отаттікт or 
auvextixy becomes also one of the Stoic descrip- 
tions of the deity. 

3 qóÀov uév yap Kal yrwpora каї тё Övwdexa 
pépea тў juépgs тара BafvAuviov épaĝov ot 
“EM yves, Hdt. 11.109, where the origin of geometry 
18 ascribed to Egypt. For the instruments known as 
gnomon and polos see Tannery, Science hellöne, p. 85. 
The texts concerning Thales’ supposed voyage to 
Egypt are cited by Zeller I5, 185, n. 2. The story 
could easily be a Hellenistic invention, suggested 
by Herodotus' theory concerning the birthplace of 
geometry. 
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end of the ‘prehistory’ of Babylonian astronomy which extends from 
about 1800 B.c. to about 500 B.c.,” the following have been listed by 
О. Neugebauer: “The zodiac of 12 times 30 degrees as reference 
system for solar and planetary motion. A fixed luni-solar calendar and 
probably some of the basic period relations for the moon and the 
planets. Ап empirical insight into the main sequence of planetary 
and lunar phenomena and the variation of the length of daylight and 
night."! What we know of the ideas of Anaximander shows that most, 
if not all, of this science had reached Miletus by the middle of the sixth 
century. 

What the cuneiform texts have not yet revealed is a clear geometric 
model for visualizing and co-ordinating the various empirical data. 
Here again we may perhaps recognize the original genius of Anaxi- 
mander, for in his scheme it is easy to find “the first, if still imperfect, 
indication of the theory of geocentric spheres which dominated the 
astronomy of antiquity and of the middle ages."? It may be that one 
day the study of Babylonian tablets will introduce us to the precursors 
of Anaximander in this domain. At present his claims to originality 
seem to rest intact.3 

If one looks back over the broad outlines of this scheme for the 
heavens, what emerges in clearest perspective is its geometric character. 
In the case of the celestial rings, as in the account of the earth's stable 
position, the essentially mathematical turn of Anaximander's mind is 
underscored for us by the apparent unwillingness of his Ionian fol- 
lowers to accept the speculative symmetry of his scheme. The entire 
spherical view of the heavens seems to have been rejected in the 
astronomy of Xenophanes and Heraclitus—if this term applies at all to 
theories of the daily lighting and quenching of the sun, its falling into 
a hole upon eclipse, or the reversible bowls" of celestial fire.* It is 
difficult to believe that either Xenophanes or Heraclitus has spent 
much time in careful observation of the stars. Whatever they know on 
such matters has been gleaned from the Milesians and their followers. 

But even the dominant Ionian cosmology of a scientific character— 
that of Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and the atomists—offers a distinct 
contrast to the geometric scheme of Anaximander. The cylindrical 


1 The Exact Sciences, p. 98. the system of cosmic circles was not known to 
? Diels, Archiv, p. 230. Thales seems clear from his theory of the earth 
3 For the possibility ofone cuneiform text being floating on water. 
interpreted in this way, see Neugebauer, The * Xenoph. A 33.3, A 41-423 Heracl. A 1.9-10, A 
Exact Sciences, pp. 94-95, and n. 1, p. goabove.'That 12; and see Heath, Aristarchus, pp. 52-61. 
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earth at the center of a spherical heaven has been preserved. In 
between, however, we find no intricate series of circles or rings, but a 
single, continuous atmosphere (азр), surrounding the earth and stretch- 
ing outwards to the limit of the world-sphere or zepiéxov. This all- 
encompassing “air” is not everywhere of uniform consistency, but 
increasingly hot and bright in the upper astral region, increasingly dull, 
cold, and damp in the vicinity of the carth.! It is this theory of the 
cosmic atmosphere which survives in Aristotle’s description of the sub- 
lunary world (in the Meteorologica), where no clear line can be drawn 
between the region of Fire and that of Air. This Ionian scheme is 
probably a natural development of Anaximander's ideas concerning 
the distribution of fire and air in the heavens. But whereas in the cosmos 
of Anaximander the orbits of the sun and moon are represented by 
definite geometric (and probably mechanical) structures, the atmos- 
phere theory of the later Ionians seems to treat the heavenly bodies 
as isolated clusters of fiery cloud or incandescent stone, like the solar 
pvdpos of Anaxagoras (A 72). Anaximenes, too, held that “the sun and 
moon and other dorpa are all fiery, and borne upon the air by their 
flatness," just as the earth itself is borne (A 7.4). Those thinkers who 
were familiar with the pressure of air, as demonstrated by the clep- 
sydra, argued that, in a closed space such as our world, the strength of 
the air would be sufficient to keep bodies aloft.? For Anaxagoras and 
the atomists, the heavenly bodies are aflame primarily because of the 
speed (and hence the friction) of their motion. They are caught up and 
borne aloft by the whirling celestial atmosphere.? In this view there is 
no place for a circular orbit of sun or moon, independent of the general 
celestial rotation. These bodies may fall behind the circling fixed stars, 
or be pushed from side to side by outside causes. Their own path in the 
zodiac has no significance as such.* For Anaximenes, their path seems 


1 Sce, e.g., Anaxag. B 15-16; Diog. в 5: (7 
Jux)...éoriv) dnp Ücpuórepos pèv тоб &£c ev & 
єсє», той pévTot Tapa TH т}Ай› moAAdv ivxpórepos. 

2 De Caelo 294918 ff. Aristotle is referring 
to Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Democritus. 
(Which one first made use of the clepsydra 
example in this connection, we do not know; it 
is mentioned in Emped. B 100 in reference to 
breathing.) This conception of the heavens as an 
airtight system seems to be alluded to in the ai@jp 
офгуушу тєрї kVkÀov бпаута of Emped. в 38, and in 
the xır@v or бру of atomic cosmology (Vors. 67 
A 1.32, A 23). If W. K. C. Guthrie is correct in 
interpreting the stellar sphere of Anaximcnes as an 


external membrane ог брт» for the world, this 
whole idea goes back to Anaximenes; see ‘‘Anax- 
imenes and тб xpvaraddoeıöes”, СО, ХІХ (1956), 
40. It has its roots of course in the sepiexov of 
Anaximander. 

3 Anaxag. A 42.6, A 71; Leucippus A 1.33; 
Democr. A 88. 

* On the historical importance of this point, 
and the astronomical ‘‘blind alley" into which it 
leads, see B. L. van der Waerden, Die Astronomie 
der Pythagoreer, Verhandelingen der koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie, XX, ı (Amsterdam, 
1951), especially p. 14. 
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not even to have been of circular form, if it is true that they pass not 
under but around the earth, like a cap about our head.! 

Now the geometric unity of the orbits of sun and moon seems to have 
been presupposed in Anaximander’sscheme, for otherwiseit would make 
no sense to say that their circles “Пе aslant" (15.A.1). Ifso, this essential 
insight was neglected by his successors in favor of a more mechanical 
explanation, just as they ignored his mathematical account ofthe earth's 
stability. In both cases the point of view of Anaximander reappears in 
the astronomical passages of the Platonic dialogues, bearing witness to 
a Pythagorean revival or, more probably, to an unbroken preservation 
of these oldest Milesian ideas. In the course of the intervening century 
and a half the survival of this geometrical conception is attested by the 
“rings” (orebavat) of Parmenides, which unmistakably recall the «v«Aoe 
of Anaximander. Another, much dimmer echo of this scheme is perhaps 
intended by the “orders” (кдоџог) of De Hebdomadibus. But from the 
time of Plato and Eudoxus this mathematical scheme of the heavens 
reigns supreme. Its victory is, as it were, consecrated by the Aristotelian 
conception of the ai8jp, now no longer a kind of fire but a unique 
element, scarcely material in form, within which the operation of 
geometric law proceeds unclogged by any mechanical aid or impedi- 
ment.? 

If the geometric quality of Anaximander’s general scheme is beyond 
doubt, a different interpretation has been offered by Diels for the 
dimensions of the celestial circles. Accepting the plausible series 9-18- 
27, and pointing out that it can scarcely have been obtained by exact 
measurement, Diels compared the religious and mythic importance of 
the number 3 and its simple multiples in the ancient conceptions of 
many lands, including Greece. He concluded that “this young Ionic 
science was still very strongly caught in the mystic and poetic enchant- 
ment which it attempted by its own rationalism to dispel,’ and that 
"the whole numerical speculation is in reality only a poetic representa- 
tion (Veranschaulichung)." At the same time Diels made clear that he 
considered this imaginative point of view to have its advantages, and 
even to be more creative scientifically than the exact astronomy of 


1 Anaximenes A 7.6, A 14. Heath reasonably ? In modern times the Cartesian system of 
suggests that this asymmetrical path can apply vortices might be regarded as an unconscious re~- 
only to the sun, moon, and planets (Aristarchus, vival of the ancient celestial machinery operating 
р. 43). But it is by no means clear what is in- by contact, Newton's Principia mathematica as а 
tended by the expression “moving around the more or less final victory for the strictly geometric 
earth as a cap turns around our head.” view. 
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Aristarchus or Ptolemy.! Sir Thomas Heath (who did not share Diels’ 
preference for Anaximander over Aristarchus) concluded simply that 
* Anaximander's figures really say little more than what the Indians 
tell us, namely that three Vishnu-steps reach from earth to hcaven."2 

The general relationship between science and myth in early Greck 
thought is not a matter which can properly be treated here. But the 
significance of Anaximander's figures is a question which concerns us 
directly. Should this first attempt to fix the dimensions of the solar and 
lunar orbits, and, presumably, of the stellar rings as well, be considered 
as evidence of a mythic or a scientific point of view? Is it or is it not 
comparable to the three cosmic steps of Vishnu? 

In endeavoring to answer such a question we must be careful to 
give the devil his due; that is, we must know what we mean by speaking 
of a mythic point of view. One cannot reduce mythic speculation as it 
is practiced in the Rigveda either to poetry or to superstition. The 
finest Vedic hymns clearly represent an effort to give a speculative 
unity to the world as it is known to the poet and to his audience. There 
is, I think, nothing comparable in the Greck tradition, which is in this 
sense already devoid of myth in Homer. The closest parallels would 
perhaps be Aeschylus or Heraclitus, but they presuppose the develop- 
ment of Ionian rationalism. (Serious speculation seems to me to play 
very little part in Hesiod’s Theogony.) Now in the authentic intellectual 
endeavor of the Veda, number symbolism performs a decisive function. 
The importance of the number 3, for instance, lies in its role as the 
representative of plurality in general. This notion finds expression (as 
Diels saw) in the grammatical classification of all numbers into singular, 
dual, and plural. The difference between 2 and 3 is essential, that 
between 3 and 1000 negligible, from the linguistic point of view. The 
prime numbers 3, 5, and 7 can therefore serve as symbols for the ideas 
both of “тапу” and of “all,” and their role in expressing a totality 
can be underlined by playing them against their simple sums and 
multiples. Since 3 signifies “many” and “аП,” the force of both ideas 


1 Archiv, pp. 230 ff. Diels’ conclusion is worth 
quoting at length (pp. 236£): “Der Begriff 
xdonos selbst entspringt einer ästhetischen 
Anschauung. . . . In der Tat hat die poetische 
Abmessung der Anaximandrischen Sphären viel- 
leicht mehr Wert als die bewunderungswürdigen 
exactcren Berechnungen des Aristarch von Samos. 
Dem Dichter-Philosophen ist aufgegangen, was 
den wissenschaftlichen Astronomen des Altertums 
verborgen blieb, daB der Kosmos durch ein 


Gesetz zusammengehalten wird, das sich in 
symmetrischen Zahlen-Verhältnissen anschaulich 
darstellt. An die somnia Pythagorea hat Coperni- 
cus bewußt angeknüpft, und Anaximander steht 
dem Kosmos Keplers näher als Hipparch und 
Ptolemaios. Die hellenische Wissenschaft hat 
eben meines Erachtens darum so ausnahmsweise 
viel geleistet, weil sie auch der Phantasie in der 
Wissenschaft ihr Recht gab.” 
? Aristarchus, p. 38. 
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is enhanced in the number 9, which is, as we say, equal to 3 raised in 
power. The effect of emphasis is given by implicit repetition, just as we 
emphasize the meaning of “forever” by saying “forever and ever." The 
use of numbers by the Vedic poets thus constitutes а kind of special 
language, abstract in meaning but concrete in form, for expressing the 
grandeur and the perfection of the universe considered as a whole.! 
In particular, the three steps of Vishnu measure the width of the earth, 
the height of heaven, or the magnitude of all things visible and in- 
visible; and in each case the number 3 counts the beginning, middle, 
and end, the full extension of the thing measured from Alpha to 
Omega.? 

This world measured by the Vedic god is of ritual, mythic, and 
poetic significance. It contains at the same time some elements of 
essentially rational character : for instance, the idea that when the Sun 
sets, it does not cease to exist, but passes the night in a hidden place 
under the earth. Rational also is the attempt to use numbers as symbols 
for a complete and unified vision of the world. Now when we compare 
the scheme of Anaximander, it is only such rational elements which 
reappear. The secret hiding place of the Sun at night becomes a 
hemisphere symmetrical at every point to the world in which we live, 
and here the numbers refer not to the steps of a god but to the diameters 
of perfect geometric circles laid out upon a common center. It is there- 
fore more fitting to speak of a rational element in Vedic thought than 
of a mythic element in Milesian cosmology. 

It must of course be admitted that (as far as we know) the celestial 
dimensions given by Anaximander cannot have been based upon any 
kind of accurate observation or geometric construction, in the style of 
Aristarchus. But it does not follow that they came from the poets, or 
even from the poet in Anaximander. I suggest that quite a different 
inspiration is likely to have led him to these results. In the first place, 
Anaximander clearly believed that the universe was governed by mathe- 
matical ratios, and by ratios of a simple kind. Furthermore, his Baby- 
lonian predecessors must have provided him with considerable data 
concerning the periods in which the various bodies return to the same 
relative position.? It is easy to imagine that he assigned them distances 


1 “Une totalité, et une totalité correspondanten gique” is the fullest treatment of the subject (pp. 
principe à l'ensemble des parties de lunivers, 114 Ё). 
voilà en effet ce qu'expriment essentiellement les 2 See Bergaigne, of. cit., II, 414 ff, and Н. 
divers nombres mythologiques,” A. Bergaigne, Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894), 
La religion védique (Paris, 1883), II, 151. Ber- pp. 227 ff. 
gaigne’s chapter on "'L'arithmétique mytholo- 3 Such periods, as known from direct observa- 
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in some simple relationship to this observational data, just as his 
dimensions for the earth must have had some connection with known 
(or supposed) facts. Our fragmentary knowledge of Anaximander's 
system does not permit us to reconstruct the method by which his 
numcerical results were reached ; we are not even sure of the figures he 
obtained. But that the inspiration was essentially mathematical seems 
to me beyond reasonable doubt. 

In this perspective it is legitimate to consider Anaximander as the 
earliest known type of a mathematical physicist, at any rate the earliest 
outside Babylonia. But his century is one in which this type does not 
appear in its pure form. Geometrical conceptions play only a secondary 
part in Anaximander’s meteorological theories, as will presently be 
seen, and for him there was no gap between atmospheric events and 
the study of the stars. We must remember that the age of Anaximander 
is also that of Pythagoras, and that for both of them the ideas of geom- 
etry are embedded in a much larger view of man and of the cosmos. 
Even the Pythagorean theories known to Aristotle two centuries later 
still lack (or ignore) the distinction between physical bodies and ideal 
mathematical constructions, just as they ignore the contrast between 
rigid geometric form and the vital processes of living things: the Pythag- 
orean heaven, says Aristotle, which is composed of numbers, first 
takes shape by “breathing in spirit (rveöua) and void out of the Bound- 
less."! This concept of a surrounding drepov is clearly derived from 
Anaximander, and its identification with Air or mveöua is in fact the 
doctrine of Anaximenes. In all probability the idea of cosmic respira- 
tion is itself of Milesian origin, and is implied by Anaximenes’ com- 
parison of the cosmic Breath to our own ф®уз or breath-soul. In the 
case of Anaximander, no text speaks of breathing in connection with 
the world as a whole, but the circles of the sun and moon *'exhale" 
their flame from tubular pores (é«mvoat). This archaic idea is echoed 
much later, in an Epicurean context where we might least expect it. 
Lucretius, in describing the sudden darkening of the heavens in a 
storm, alludes to the entry of bodies into our world from the ex- 
ternal void: such is their speed that it is no cause for wonder that 
tempest and darkness should quickly cover land and sea and the 
whole limits of the sky at every point, while the elemental bodies leave 
and return again “аз if by breathing pores round about the mighty 


tion, play a great role in Babylonian astronomy Sciences, pp. 95-98. 
from early times; cf. Neugebauer, The Exact 1 Arist. Phys. 213022, fr. 201 (= Vors. 58 B 30). 
B 7155 H 
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world."' It is certain that this conception of the world as breathing 
in and out must be traced back to the sixth century, for an early 
attack upon it was launched by Xenophanes.? 

Here one might be able to speak with better grounds of a mythic 
element in sixth-century cosmology. For the same tendency to conceive 
of cosmic life in concrete terms recurs in other Milesian views, as, for 
instance, in the emergence of the heavens from “something capable of 
generation” (yorvınov, 13.P.), that is to say, from a fertile seed. But if 
such drastic imagery is genuinely characteristic of mythic modes of 
thought, we must remember that the same idea of the world as a living 
being reappears, stripped of such imagery, in the Timaeus, the De Caelo, 
and in the cosmological doctrines of the Stoics. The Milesian conception 
of the world as a geometrical organism suffused with life is thus the true 
archetype of the ancient point of view, and, indirectly, the stimulus 
to all modern endeavors (such as those of Leibniz and, more recently, 
A. N. Whitehead) to interpret the total process of nature in terms of 
organic life. 


17-20. Meteorology 


In questions concerning the great celestial bodies, it is the geometric 
spirit which seems to dominate Anaximander’s thought, and to make 
of him a precursor of the modern mentality. But when we enter the 
field of meteorology the prospect changes, as if we had come upon a 
strange and less attractive landscape. Although we must recognize its 
rational quality, the meteorology of the ancients fails to awaken our 
enthusiasm. This lack of sympathy may be due in part to the radical 


! Lucr. vi. 492 ff.: 


undique quandoquidem per caulas aetheris omnis 
et quasi per magni circum spiracula mundi 
exitus introitusque elementis redditus exstat. 


It was Diels (Dox. 25, n. 2) who first compared this 
Lucretian mention of cosmic respiration with the 
éxmvoetv of Anaximander. The spiracula of Lucre- 
tius correspond nicely to the ropot and avAós of 
Anaximander's rings. (For the biological use of 
aùàðs as ''windpipe," etc., see Bonitz, Index, 
122226 fL, whose first example is ‘‘spiraculum 
cetaceorum.") There is an allusion to cosmic 
"pores" in the description of the outermost 
sphere in the De Hebd.: “the arrangement of the 
unseparated кбоно$, which contains the passage 
through which summer and winter pass” (тай 
Tijv тоб дкрітоо кӧор v ёёодоу éyovros [vulgo 


éxovra: corr. Diels] Bepeos xal xeurdwos, 1.43). 
The alternate heat and cold of the seasons are 
pictured as entering and leaving the world in the 
course of the year, just as Lucretius describes the 
entry and exit of the atoms during a storm. (On 
this passage of the De Hebd., sce E. Pfeiffer, 
Studien zum antiken Sternglauben, ZTOIXEIA II 
[Leipzig, 1916], 31, n. 5.) 

? Xenoph. A 1.19: ovolav Bead офароєёӯ, 
илёё> Öporov éyovcav dvOpwaw: óÀov 8ё Opáv каї 
óÀov dxovew, ил} uévrow dvamvelv. The accurate 
paraphrase of fr. 24 shows the hand of Theophras- 
tus, and thus guarantees the concluding reference 
to breathing. This attack of Xenophanes on the 
idea of cosmic respiration is echoed by Plato in the 
Timaeus: mveüud Te ок їр mepiearös Sedpevor 
dvamvofjs (33c.3). 
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transformation which modern ideas concerning the atmosphere have 
undergone, since Benjamin Franklin showed the identity of the light- 
ning bolt and the electric spark. Perhaps no less important, however, is 
the fact that here more than elsewhere we miss the scientific require- 
ment of an experimental test.! If this field has been so largely neglected 
by modern students of Greck thought, it 1s because they were looking 
above all for the antecedents of modern philosophy and positive science. 
Now if ancient astronomy is not different in kind from that of Copernicus 
and Kepler, Greek metcorology bears little resemblance indeed to 
modern physics. Yet by this very fact the subject can be of unique 
importance for an historical understanding of the differences between 
the ancient and the modern view of nature. A full-scale study of 
meteorological ideas would no doubt bring clarity into much that has 
appeared obscure in ancient natural thought. The materialis abundant, 
and even the dangers of anachronism are here not very great ; the main 
lines of explanation scarcely vary from Anaximander to Roman times. 
Perhaps no work of Aristotle is so directly dependent upon his Ionian 
predecessors as is the Meteorologica. Whole pages could have been 
written by Anaxagoras or Democritus.? It might be possible to show 
that all the meteorological theories of antiquity represent only minor 
variations on the doctrine of sixth-century Miletus, and that this 
doctrine represents, as it were, the heart of the ancient view of nature, 
the vital link between the study of the heavens and that of living things 
upon the earth. 

Such a demonstration lies, of course, beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry. We must be content here to outline Anaximander's theory, to 
distinguish its principal features, and to illustrate in one or two cases 
the permanent importance of the Milesian view.? 


1 This has been well remarked by H. D. P. Lee, “‘childish doctrines" (339934), but has not 


the latest translator of Aristotle's Meteorologica, in 
the Loeb Classical Library (London, 1952), p. 
xxvii. 

? This profoundly conservative tendency seems 
to account for a number of theories put forward by 
Aristotle which can scarcely have arisen in the 
context of his own scheme for the universe. See, 
e.g., his statement that the sun does not pass over 
thc north or south, but always moves from cast to 
west (36127), and that the east is exposed to the 
sun's heat longer than is the west (364225). In 
both cases the point of view implied is clearly that 
of Aristotle's predecessors, who presupposed not 
only a flat earth but one larger than the sun 
and relatively close to it. Aristotle ridicules such 


thoroughly expunged them from his own theories. 

3 For a general discussion, see W. Capelle s.r. 
**Meteorologie," in RE Suppl. Band VI (1935), 
cols. 315 ff., who points out that “the history of 
Greek mcteorology is not yet written." The only 
attempt to treat the whole subject is O. Gilbert, 
Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Alter- 
tums (Leipzig, 1907). Gilbert saw the nature of the 
problem, but his lack of critical judgment pre- 
vented him from offering any real solution. By 
projecting the philosophic theory of the elements 
back into Homer and the ''Volksanschauung," he 
rendered the historical sequence of ideas unintel- 
ligible. 
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17. Wind 


H. Winds are produced when the finest vapors of the air are separated off and 
move together in one mass. 


А. Wind is a flow of air, when the finest parts in it are set in motion by the 
sun, and the wettest portions are melted [i.e., liquefied]. 


18. Rain 


H. Rainfall arises from the vapor emitted by the earth under the action of the 
sun. 


19. Lightning and Thunder 


Н. Lightning occurs when a wind (dveyos) leaping forth separates the clouds. 


A. Concerning thunder, lightning, thunderbolt, fire-winds (?), whirlwinds: 
All these arise from wind (rveöua). For, when it is enclosed in a thick cloud and 
bursts out violently because of its lightness and the fineness of its parts, then the 
tearing of the cloud produces the noise, the dilatation [or explosion] causes the 
flash, by contrast with the darkness of the cloud. 


Winds for Anaximander are a result of *separating-off" (атокрфє- 
oat), the same process by which Hot and Cold, the circles of the stars, 
and the heavens as a whole are produced. The finest vapors are separated 
from the grosser bulk of атур, under the influence of the sun’s heat. They 
are thus set in motion and, when a sufficient quantity have been 
gathered together, constitute a wind. This is described by Aétius as a 
"flow of air," although in fact only the finest portions of the air are 
involved. We are tempted to say, “the finest particles,” although the 
connotations of this word are anachronistic. 

Our authorities do not make clear what is left over in the anp when 
the finest vapors have been removed. However, this residue would 
naturally be a thick cloud on its way to precipitation in raindrops or 
some similar form (17.A., with commentary). Wind and water are thus 
produced by атдкрготѕ from air under the influence of the sun's heat. 
To this corresponds the statement from another source (20.Arist.1) 
that “at first the entire region about the earth was moist, but, as it was 
dried up by the sun, what was evaporated produced the winds (mvev- 
pata)... while the remainder is the sea.” In cosmogony, also, the action 
of celestial fire is thus to separate wind from water. The emergence of 
atmosphere and sea from primitive moisture isstrictly comparable to the 
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production of wind and rain cloud out of the air. The process in both 
cases is the same: "'separating-out."! 

It may easily be seen that Anaximander’s атр is not quite what we 
call “air.” If, as a matter of convenience, we may translate the word by 
its direct descendant in our own tongue, it must be remembered that 
anp in Homer—and still in some fifth-century texts—means “150° or 
“haze.” This will be seen in detail in the next chapter. That Anaxi- 
mander's notion of air is still close to this old sense of the word is clear 
from the fact that fine vapors (and, presumably, “gross” or thick ones 
as well) can be separated out from it. ур, then, is a gaseous substance 
of a certain consistency, like smoke or steam. Its resemblance to the 
primeval moisture which lay about the earth before the sea was formed 
is probably so great as to fade almost into identity. One text actually 
speaks of the first appearance of fire above “the air around the earth" 
(13.P.). The roots of the doctrine of Anaximenes are here apparent: 
both Milesian cosmogonies begin with “ап aery fluid charged with 
water vapor."? 

Rain was, of coursc, derived by Anaximander from the vapor raised 
by the sun and concentrated in the clouds (18). We have inferred that 
this atmospheric moisture which tends to condense as rain is identical 
with the wettest portions of air, whose “‘melting,”’ i.e., liquefaction, is 
mentioned by one text (17.A.). Rain and wind then represent the two 
opposite products of the anp. The air we breathe is not expressly 
assigned to either form, but in the nature of the case it must be closely 
connected with the wind. The very word туєдра applies to both forms 
of **blowing."'? Clouds, on the other hand, are naturally associated with 
the moist dzókpiots leading to rain. Accordingly, we find here in virtual 
form a theory of the entire atmosphere as anp, although what is em- 
phasized is not the unity of this medium, but its polar analysis into 
fine and gross, wet and dry. The primary Hot and Cold (13.P.) do not 
reappear in our brief meteorological summaries, but their presence 
here must be taken for granted in connection with solar heat. 

It is of thunder and lightning that the most detailed description has 
reached us (19.H. and A.). The active agent here is wind (dvepos), 1.е., 


! This doctrine is also implied by Xenoph. в 30, 
where the sea is said to be the source of wind 
and rain water, and therefore of the rain clouds 
as well. 

2 The phrase is Tannery's (Science helléne, p. 104). 
But I cannot follow him in identifying this ‘‘flu- 
ide aériforme chargé de vapeur d'eau" with the 


Boundless itself. 

3 It is perhaps an oversimplification on the part 
of Aëtius to say that атр and medpa are synony- 
mous for Anaximenes (B 2), but the connection 
between human breath and cosmic Air certainly 
goes back to him (в t). 
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a movement of fine air vapors under the influence of the sun. The pas- 
sive condition or foil is a thick surrounding cloud, the corresponding 
residue of атр after wind has been separated out. When some wind is 
enclosed within this thick envelope, its reaction is to escape outwards 
in virtue of its fineness and lightness. The consequent ripping and 
rending of the cloud is cause of the thunder roar; the flash is produced 
from “the explosion by contrast with the darkness of the cloud.” Un- 
fortunately this statement of Aétius is by no means clear. Seneca speaks 
in this context of “‘fire” and “ате.” Now the connection between the 
earthly fire and the bolt of Zeus 1s age-old. It is presupposed by the 
theft of Prometheus. Since the burning flame of a thunderbolt reappears 
as an important element in the classical theory, we can be sure that its 
absence in the Greek doxographies for Anaximander 15 due only to the 
meagerness of the excerpts which have reached us. T'o contrast with the 
darkness of a storm cloud, a wind must have acquired the brilliance of 
a flame. This wind is then an inflammable air current, trapped in the 
cloud like air in a balloon. When its heat or innate motion causes it 
to expand, the envelope is torn, the wind shoots outwards and bursts 
into flame. 

It is impossible to mistake the parallel between this meteorological 
fire and that of the celestial rings. The envelope of obscure cloud or 
"air," the fire or hot wind within, the flaming emission, all justify the 
remark of Tannery that the great heavenly bodies resemble a lightning 
flash which could last indefinitely.! In both these cases, as in that of 
evaporation and the production of winds, the Hot operates as the active 
cause. In the description of lightning we see that other opposite pairs— 
fine and thick, bright and dark—also play a decisive role. 


20. Origin of the Sea 


A. The sea is a remainder of the first moisture, of which the greatest part was 
dried up by fire, while the rest was changed (i.e., made salty?) by the process of 
heating. 


Alexander. Some of the natural philosophers say that the sea is a remnant of 
the first moisture. For the region about the earth was moist, but then part of the 
moisture was evaporated by the sun, and winds arose from it and solstices and 
**turnings" ofthe moon. This theory supposes that the turnings of those bodies are 
due to such vapors and exhalations, and that they turn about the places where 
there is an abundance of moisture for them. But the part of the moisture which was 


1 Tannery, Science helléne, p. 92. 
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left behind in the hollow regions of the earth is the sca. Therefore it is continually 


diminished and dried up by the sun, and will someday finally be dry. Anaxi- 
mander and Diogenes were of this opinion, as Theophrastus reports. 


The sea is produced by a gradual evaporation of the moisture which 
originally covered the earth. The appearance of water and dry land, 
as well as that of winds and rain cloud, is thus a result of evaporation 
under the influence of celestial fire. But this fire is itself dependent 
upon the evaporating moisture. Having grown out of and around the 
primeval moist air “like bark around a tree” (13.P.), it must receive 
sustenance from the same source. Aristotle suggests that Thales’ emphasis 
on the priority of water is due to its role as the generating and nourish- 
ing source of fire or heat (Met. 983523), and we know that this principle 
was commonly accepted in early Greek thought.! If Alexander's in- 
formation here is correct, Anaximander and his followers made use of 
this notion to explain solstices and lunar “turnings’”’: the sun and moon 
are fed by vapors and moist “exhalation” (avadvmiacıs), and their 
paths therefore turn about the places “‘where there is an abundance of 
moisture for them.” 

Without entering into the intricacies of this theory of “‘turnings,’’? 
we may point out that here the link between meteorology and astronomy 
is dramatically established. The apparent irregularity in the paths of 
sun and moon is interpreted by the Milesians as proof of their mortal 
nature: like living things on earth, the great heavenly bodies must move 
about in search of food. As Aristotle points out with some scorn 
(Meteor. 355°5), this doctrine implies not only that the stars are like 
earthly flames but that they are in contact with our atmosphere. Still 
for the late fifth-century thinkers, the paths of sun, moon, and stars 
pass through the rveöpa or air, while the Stoics maintain the pre- 
Socratic doctrine that the heavenly bodies are nourished by rising 
vapors.3 

We may conclude this survey of Anaximander's meteorology with the 
explanation of earthquakes that one late author attributes to him, 


1 See below, p. 132,n. І. 

? The details are very obscure, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how such an interpretation of solstices 
is compatible with the description of the sun's 
circle as “lying aslant" the equator (15.A.1). 
See above, pp. 92 ff., and the long and incon- 
clusive discussion of Heath, Aristarchus, pp. 33-36. 
(The idea implied in Alexander's account, that the 
*'turning-points" may be located somewhere on 
earth, is as old as the epic; Od. o 404: 'Oprvyigs 


ka TUmepÜev, 60: rpomal NeAtoto.) 

3 Hp., De Flat. 3 (Jones, H, 230): алла рӯ» 
YAiov re Kat сєАутѕ ral dorpaw 0805 ba тоб 
лтєйнатб< éorw; so also in Diog. В 5: тоб тарі rw 
ТА (sc. dépos). 

For the Stoics, see, e.g., Cicero, Vat. Deor. 11.46. 
118: “sunt autem stellae natura flammeae ; quo- 
eirca terrae, maris, aquarum vaporibus aluntur 
iis, qui a sole ex agris tepefactis et ex aquis ex- 
citantur." 
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probably by mistake (20a). In this view, earthquakes arise from exces- 
sive dryness or moisture in the region underneath the earth. Decisive 
also is the violent intervention of air or zveópa, sucked down into the 
subterranean cavities or forced out by evaporation. This doctrine is 
clearly in agreement with the principles of Anaximander's meteorology, 
but it seems in fact to have been formulated by his younger compatriot, 
Anaximenes; the names have probably been confused by our source 
(Ammianus Marcellinus). 

With an explanation of earthquakes we leave the narrower domain of 
Tà uerécopa, “things aloft." But the science is nonetheless felt as one and 
the same, and hence we find such fuller expressions as ra preréwpa kai 
ra úno yas. In a work devoted to “what all previous thinkers called 
perecpoAoyta" (Meteor. 338°27), Aristotle does not hesitate to discuss 
rivers, sea, and earthquake, as well as the phenomena ofthe atmosphere. 
This wide framework of discussion is at least as old as Anaximenes and 
Xenophanes; for the sca, we have the doctrine of Anaximander him- 
self. In its larger as well as in its more restricted sense, “‘meteorology”’ 
is of Milesian origin. 

Indeed, meteorology was at first not a distinct subject of research, 
but an alternative expression for “the investigation of Nature."! It 
included astronomy as well as atmospheric processes, the two domains 
being regarded as physically continuous. The dominant principles and 
powers do not vary from the uppermost heavens to the inner regions of 
the earth. In so far as the early cosmologists directed their attention to 
living things as well, their treatment was inevitably the same. Division 
and classification of subject matter developed only in the course of 
time, when the bulk of accumulated knowledge imposed the need of 
specialization. Originally there was only one natural world, and but a 
single science of Nature. 

If this science could often be referred to as meteorology, it is because 
the interest in “things aloft? was particularly keen, and the results of 
special importance. We shall see further evidence of this fact in the 
following chapters. Here we may consider two points in the Milesian 
view: the importance of the sun, as the most concentrated source of the 
fiery principle in the universe ; and the fundamentally new significance 
of the аур as source and material of atmospheric events. 


The decisive role played by the sun in Anaximander's account of 
! See W. Capelle, ““Meréwpos—Merewpodoyia,” Philologus, LXXI (1912), 414: and О. Gilbert, of. 
cil., pp. 3 ff. 
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evaporation and wind formation is clcar. Its importance is mirrored by 
the Milcsian interest in solstices, equinoxes, and the measurement of 
days and hours. Astronomy and metcorology belong together, for the 
sun's annual progress among the stars marks out thc stages of seasonal 
change in the carth’s atmosphere. 

This primacy of the sun in thc organization of thc universe was 
recognized by all of Anaximander's followers or associates. Of Anaxim- 
enes we are told that he attributed all seasonal changes to the action 
of the sun alone,! while Xcnophancs declared the sun to be “‘uscful for 
the generation and administration of the world and of the living things 
within it, while the moon is superfluous" (A 42). Xenophanes was ap- 
parently protesting against popular superstitions concerning the phases 
of the moon, but the principle of his protest is fully Milesian. Thus he 
derived all meteorological events “from the heat of the sun, which 
causes things to rise. For when moisture is drawn up from the sea, the 
sweet portion is separated because of the fineness of its parts, and it 
turns to mist and causes clouds to form and rain to fall in drops by its 
condensation and winds to be evaporated [by its rarefaction}? (A 46). 
Heraclitus has in mind this same cosmic role of the sun when he in- 
sists that Helios will always obey his appointed measures (B 94), and 
Plutarch cites Heraclitus as an authority for the widespread view that 
the sun is “overseer and guardian" (emiorarns kai akozós) of the cosmic 
periods and seasons (в 100). 

It is this old Ionian view of the sun's physical importance which 
explains an otherwise surprising remark in Plato's famous comparison 
of knowledge to vision: “I think you will agree that the sun provides 
those who see not only with the power of sight, but also with generation 
and growth and nourishment” (Rep. 509b). Much the same doctrine is 
developed at length by Aristotle. For him, the cause of continuous 
generation and corruption in nature is to bc found in the eternal 
movement of the heavens, but since a uniform motion such as that of 
the outer cosmic sphere would produce a uniform effect, the alternative 
reign of birth and death must be due to the shifting movement of the 
sun in its oblique path. When it approaches the earth in spring and 
summer, it causes generation to occur; when it withdraws in fall and 
winter, corruption sets in.? In the Meteorologica this causal action of the 
sun is interpreted as atmospheric "separation and combination" : 


1 Anaximenes A 14: Tas emionnacias trás re ўМоу povov. 
Bepiräs xai Tas xeiiepwág . . . уй'єоба:... 10 тди ? Gen. Corr. 336?23 ff. and the same chapter 
p хешєр y 3 
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'The moisture around the earth is borne upwards as vapor by the sun's beams 
and the heat from above; but when the heat drawing it up fails—in part dis- 
persed into the upper region, in part quenched by the height which it attains in 
the air above the earth—the vapor condenses again as it 15 cooled by the region 
and by the loss of heat, and it turns from air to water; in this form it is borne 
again towards the earth. The exhalation from water is vapor, that from air to 
water is cloud; mist is the residue of cloud’s condensation to water. . . . 

Now this cycle occurs in imitation of the circle described by the sun. For as the 
sun passes laterally back and forth, this cycle moves up and down. One must 
think ofit as a river flowing in a circle up and down, common to air and to water. 
... So that if the ancients spoke of Ocean with a hidden meaning, perhaps it 
is this river they meant by saying that it flows in a circle around the earth. 
(Meteor. 346^25 ff.) 


Despite the intimate connection of this theory with Aristotle’s whole 
view of the order of nature, its purely Ionian origin is unmistakable. 
When he speaks of “а river up and down,” the parallel with Heraclitus’ 
phrase can scarcely be fortuitous. The question whether Aristotle is 
consciously echoing Heraclitus here, or whether both make use of an 
older formula, is of little importance. The doctrine at any rate is that of 
Anaximander and Anaximenes.! 


To us for whom the notion of “air” is as banal as the fact of breathing, 
the emphasis placed upon this idea in some verses of Euripides and in 
the Clouds of Aristophanes appears rather extravagant. Modern com- 
mentators tend to interpret these passages by connecting them with a 
more or less fictitious visit that Diogenes of Apollonia is said to have 
paid to Athens about this time.? Even if such a visit took place, it can- 
not by itself explain the significance which a tragic and a comic poet 
ascribe to the divine Air. In fact the originality of Diogenes must not be 


(11.10) passim. For the vital place of this doc- 
trine in Aristotle's conception of the cosmos, see 
Joachim’s note on 336214-18. 

1 The lonian view of the sun's importance for 
the seasonal order was systematically developed 
by the Stoics. Cleanthes designated the sun as тд 
jy«uovkóv тоб кбсџоо (D.L. vit. 139). Similarly 
Cicero, Rep. vi. 17: “Sol . . . dux et princeps et 
moderator luminum reliquorum, mens mundi et 
temperatio”; Pliny, Н.М. 1.6.12: “Sol... 
amplisima magnitudine ac potestate, nec tem- 
porum modo sed siderum etiam ipsorum caelique 
rector." This semi-religious view of the sun as 
ruler or viceroy of the universe is illustrated by 
the Pompeian painting of Apollo as Helios 
Kosmokrator (reproduced as frontispiece by A.-J. 


Festugiére in La révélation d' Hermés Trismegiste, 11: 
Le dieu cosmique [Paris, 1949]). 

2 The only ancient authority for this visit is 
the ambiguous statement of D.L. 1X. 57 con- 
cerning Diogenes: ўр 8è rois xpóvows xar’ Mva- 
£ayópav: robróv фто: 0 DaAnpeds Anuyrpros ev тӯ 
Zuxpdtovs dmwoAoyía 8:0 péyav dóvov ptxpod 
ки'бигєйтс Абдраш. But the word тобтоу prob- 
ably refers to Anaxagoras rather than to Diogenes, 
as Diels notes on Vors. 64 A 1. (Diels had earlier 
referred the remark to Diogenes, in ‘“Ueber 
Leukipp und Demokrit," Verhandlungen der 35. 
Versammlung. deutscher. Philologen [1880], p. 106, n. 
32; this article contains the best statement of the 
case for a link between Diogenes and the Clouds.) 
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overestimated,! and it may be fairly doubted whether the Athenians 
had anything to learn from him after the long residence among them of 
the master of Clazomenae, after the lessons of Archelaus and the swarm 
of lesser polymaths, such as those which met in the salon of Callias. We 
are liable only to dull the point of the Aristophanic parody by direcüng 
it too exclusively against the person of Diogenes. 

What is most striking in the treatment of Ionian science in the Clouds 
is first, the accuracy with which the physical doctrines are reproduced, 
and second, the religious sense which is put upon them. It would be 
a naive anachronism to think of the Ionian naturalists as adopting an 
attitude like that of modern atheists or agnostics. The aoéfea of the 
fifth century B.c. is of another sort. If the gods of the poets and of the 
traditional cult are rejected by these men with contempt, divinity 
itself —as a fundamental category of speech and thought—is seldom or 
never called into question. We can sec this clearly from the fragments of 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus in the older period, as well as from the 
secondary impact on Euripides and on the Aristophanic $povricrat. 
The pupil who admits Strepsiades into the school first warns him that 
“it is not lawful to speak of these things except to those who are dis- 
ciples. . . . These must be deemed mysteries" (140 Н). The elaborate 
parallel to rites of initiation which then follows (252 ff.) is not an 
empty farce: if the belief in the Olympians is no longer current coin, 
it is because finer and truer divinities have taken their place (247 ff, 
367 fE). 

The authentically Ionian, and even Milesian, provenance of the 
science taught within the dpovriornpiov is not left in doubt. The first 
thing which meets Strepsiades’ eager glance is an inquiry into “things 
beneath the earth" singularly combined with an astronomy lesson. He 
finds perhaps a celestial globe or chart, and certainly a course in 
geometry, while a world map (yijs тєріодоѕ máons) is posted on the 
wall (184-206). The disciple has already discoursed to him on the 
problems of exact measurement, and on the strange power of breath 
(mvon, mveüjia) forced through fine narrow passages out into hollow 


' According to Theophrastus Phys. Opin. fr. 2 
(— Vors. 64 ^ 5), he was for the most part de- 
pendent on Anaxagoras and Leucippus. The 
general doctrines relevant to the Clouds are (1) 
that the anp is divine, and (2) that it is the cause of 
our intelligence. Both are also ascribed to Anax- 
imenes (A 10, A 23, B 2) or vaguely to “others” 
(Arist. De Ал. 405?21). The ixuds or moist secre- 
tion which passes from carth to heaven is part of 


the Milesian view (Anaximenes A 7.5), and modern 
scholars have perhaps been too quick to see the 
influence of Diogenes in the frequent mention of 
ixpds in the Hippocratic Corpus. Even the theory 
of moisture as an obstacle to clear thinking (xwAveır 
т» ixpada row vor, Diog. A 19.44), which seems to 
be implied at Nubes 233, is also familiar to Hera- 
clitus (B 77, В 117, B 118). 
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space (144-64). And we recognize the common doctrine of the Ionians, 
from Anaximenes to Democritus, when the schoolmaster solemnly 
invokes his “sovereign lord, immeasurable Air, who holds the earth 
on high" (264). 

But if all aspects of Ionian science are pictured or suggested here, it is 
the theory of the atmosphere which dominates in the poet's mind. So 
much is evident from the title of his play. Why should air, sky, and 
clouds be of such overwhelming concern? The answer is clearly given 
in the work itself. The ideas of traditional Greek religion are centered 
around Zeus, god of the sky, master of the weather, gatherer of rain 
clouds on mountain peaks, whose sign to men is the lightning flash 
and whose voice a peal of thunder. Zeus was, of course, never a mere 
weather god; he was also Zeós BaciAeUs, £evios, icéatos, TaTp@os, соттр, 
and the rest—the lord of social order as well as of natural processes. 
But his distinctive personality, his numinous power was that of the god 
who gives or withholds rain at his pleasure, and hurls the thunderbolt 
when his temper is aroused. A naturalistic account of these events 
inevitably took on the proportions of a full-dress attack upon the an- 
cestral conception of the gods. Thus the opening scenes of the Clouds 
reach their climax when Socrates explains rain, thunder, and lightning 
without the intervention of Zeus. Only then is his new disciple ready 
to renounce the traditional rites and devote himself wholly to the 
divinities of the school (425). 

Nothing symbolizes better the overthrow of Zeus than does a rational 
description of the thunderbolt. The account given by Aristophanes 
may therefore conclude our treatment of Milesian meteorology: “The 
thunderbolt brilliant with fire" (395) arises “when a dry wind is 
raised aloft and enclosed in the clouds; it inflates them from within 
like a bladder and then, breaking through them by necessity, it rushes 
out with a violence due to their thickness, and bursts into flame from 
the impact of its surging and rushing"; or, as we would say, from its 
friction against the cloud.! 

The essential identity of this explanation with that given by Anaxi- 
mander scarcely calls for comment. The doxographical report of his 
theory does not specify the dryness of the enclosed wind, but that must 


1 Nubes 404-7: 
Е бта» eis таўтаѕ (sc. vedéAas) dveuos £npós nerewpiodeis катаклео6ў, 
Evdoßev abras wonep катт фос®, Karel’ bn” dváykqs 
бђёаѕ айтас ёа ферєта: ooßapòs dia THY токубттта, 
ine тоб poißõov kal ris pups айтд< éavróv катакаіоу. 
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be presupposed. (A damp wind could not ignite. Flame is a product of 
dry, hot air or туєдра not only for Anaximenes but also for Aristotle, 
whose ‘‘dry exhalation” is scarcely distinguishable from clemental 
fire.) The explanation of the thunderbolt as an ignited wind or пуєдша 
that tears through a thick surrounding cloud remains the classic view. 

Once such a rational theory had been expounded, there was little 
need for a new one. The goal of a naturalistic explanation had been 
reached; the most impressive of atmospheric phenomena no longer 
revealed the hand of an anthropomorphic god. The attention of later 
thinkers was thus diverted to new problems, or restricted to a re- 
arrangement of the details. Hence the conservative character of Greek 
meteorology, and hence the permanent sway of Milesian doctrine 
throughout antiquity. 

In an historical perspective we see that it is not Atvos but ур, the 
Milesian concept of the atmosphere, which has taken the place of Zeus. 
The new view has preserved some of the grandeur of the Olympian 
pantheon. Although the drama of sunlight and storm no longer rep- 
resents the work of personalized gods, it appears nonetheless as a 
great battlefield debated by hostile powers: the cosmic forces of cold 
and heat, dampness and drought, darkness and light, of which one host 
is marshalled in the vicinity of the earth, the other arrayed in the outer 
regions of heaven, alternately descending and retreating according to 
the command of its princely hero, the Sun. These two realms are bound 
not only by opposition, but by bands of mutual dependence: the hot 
element is nourished by the moist, while the lower атр must draw its 
power of action from the evaporative heat of the sun.? 


21. Origin of Animal Life 


H. Animals arise from moisture evaporated by the sun. 


A. The first animals were generated in moisture and enclosed in thorny barks; 


1 The explanation of Anaximencs (A 7.8) is 
identical with that of his predecessor: doerpamjv 
(sc. yiveadaı) бта» та vén Öuarjrar Bia mvevud- 
Twv ToUTwy yàp ёиатацёушу Aaumpàv kal торд? 
yiveadaı тў» айуу. The versions of Metrodorus of 
Chios (Vors. 70 A 15) and Aristotle (Meteor. 
369?25 ff.) remain substantially the same. Anaxag- 
oras (A 84), Empedocles (A 63), Leucippus (A 
25), and Democritus (A 93) seem to transfer the 
role of dry т»єбна to celestial fire trapped within a 
dense cloud, but this distinction may be largely 
verbal, Thus Lucretius (v1.274-84) combines the 
roles of ventus and ignis, while Seneca prefers ignis 


(Q.N. 1.21.1) but goes on to speak of aër mutabilis 
in ignem . . . cum їп ventum conversus est (11.23.2). 

? “Fire has the power of moving all things all 
throughout, water of nourishing all things all 
throughout." These words of Hp. De Victu ch. 3 
express no personal view of the author, nor that 
of any given predecessor, but the common pre- 
supposition of all Greek natural philosophers. This 
is in short one of those коша! yröpaı mentioned 
by the author of De Carnibus (ch. 1; Littré, VIII, 
584), which must be utilized by anvone who 
undertakes to treat of such a subject in a scientific 
way. 
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as they grew older, they came out onto the drier [land] and, once their bark was 
split and shed, they lived in a different way for a short time. 


Censorinus. Out of water and earth which had been heated arose either fish 
or living things very similar to fish. 


22. Descent of Man 


H. In the beginning man was similar to a different animal, namely, a fish. 


P. In the beginning man was generated from living things of another kind, 
since the others are quickly able to look for their own food, while only man re- 
quires prolonged nursing. Therefore if he had been so in the beginning he would 
never have survived. 


Censorinus. In these [fishes or fish-like animals] men were formed and kept 
within as fetuses until maturity; then at last the creatures burst open, and out 
came men and women who were already able to feed themselves. 


The early view of the world, in Greece as elsewhere, has no place for 
compartmentalization. Man and nature, microcosm and macrocosm, 
are seen together in a single pattern as two facets of the same stone. If 
the whole universe has undergone a process of birth and development, 
that is because its existence 1s comparable to that of a living creature. 
By the same token, those factors which explain the formation of the 
universe must also preside over the origin and growth of men and 
animals. When the author of the De Victu speaks of the formation of the 
human body as “ап imitation of the Whole, small things [arranged] 
according to great ones, and great according to small,"! he is expressing 
no new principle, but only a more conscious and rigorous application 
of this age-old view. 

This parallelism can be easily traced within the theories of Anaxi- 
mander. Thus the gradual emergence of dry land under the action of 
the sun was accompanied by the formation of living things within the 
moist element. Animals arise from the same process of ebullition which 
separates sea from land, and their transition from a marine existence to 
life on land forms part of the cosmic trend towards dryness.? Living 


! De Victu 10 (Jones, IV, 246). See the interest- 
ing article of Н. C. Baldry, ‘‘Embryological 
Analogies in Pre-Socratic Cosmogony," CQ, 
XXVI (1932), 27. 

? Thus Anaximander agreed with Thales, and 
with early speculation in many lands, that mois- 
ture is the source of life. At the same time, he may 
have had in mind some curious observations men- 
tioned by later Ionians. Xenophanes, for example, 


cited inland deposits of sea shells and marine 
fossils as evidence of the originally mud-like con- 
dition of the earth (A 33). Since Xenophanes' 
theory of the drying earth is Milesian, some of his 
facts may have come from the same source. Both 
facts and theory are known to Herodotus, who 
mentions shell deposits on the Egyptian hills as 
proof that the land there was once covered by 
water (11.12.1). 
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things are themselves conceived of as a joint product of the wct and 
dry—that is, of water and carth (21.Censorinus). This is the doctrine 
repeated by Xenophanes: *We have all ariseu from carth and water" 
(B 33). Much the same view scems to have been held by Anaxagoras 
and Democritus,! and Heraclitus must have had somcthing similar in 
mind when he said that “life (pvyý) comes from water" (в 36). The 
derivation of living things from the primeval moisturc is in effect the 
standard Greek theory on the subject. Later versions arc known from 
several sources, of which the fullest is Diodorus Siculus’ introduction to 
his Historical Library. Here, as in the doctrine of Anaximander, the 
earth was originally “‘mud-like and thoroughly soft.” 


It first became hardened under the beaming fire of the sun. Then, as its surface 
was seething with the heat, some moist portions swelled up in many places, and 
fermentations arose there enclosed in fine membranes [“‘like bubbles," says the 
parallel passage in Hermippus; Vors. 68 в 5.2, 6]. . . . While the moisture was 
thus becoming impregnated with life by the heat, the creatures were directly 
nourished at night from the mist which descended out of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and solidified in the daytime by the burning heat. Finally, when the 
fetuses had reached their full growth, and when the membranes were burnt 
through and split off, all kinds of animals were produced. (Diod. Sic. 1.7 — Vors. 
68 B 5.1) 


This version goes on to specify that creatures with a high proportion 
of heat in their constitution became birds, those in which earth pre- 
dominated were reptiles, while those which contained more moisture 
flocked to a place which was like them, and were called aquatic. 

We do not know who is responsible for the particular form of the 
theory cited by Diodorus,? but the “fermentations” and membranes" 
are known from other texts, which show that the doctrine in its main 
features must belong to the fifth century.? There are of course important 
differences between this account and that of Anaximander. His en- 
velopes are “thorny,” while the later membranes arc said to be as fine 


1 Anaxagoras A 42.12: {фа $ rjv uév архђу ev 
бурф yeveadar, pera тайта SE ёё аААзАа». Democ- 
ritus A 139: ex aqua limoque primum visum esse 
homines procreatos (Censorinus); mpórov тоб 
бурай Cwoyovodvros (Aëtius). 

2 The doctrine of Diodorus is generally traced 
back to Democritus. (See K. Reinhardt, Hermes, 
XLVII [1912], 492, and more recently G. Vlastos, 
AFP, LXVII [1946], 51, who cites the literature.) 
But in fact, as E. Schwartz pointed out long ago, 
there is no trace in Diodorus' account of anything 


characteristic of atomist thought or, for that mat- 
ter, of any other distinctive cosmological view. 

3 Phaedo 966.2: dp’ émeibàv rò Өєррӧу xai тб 
Vuxpóv сттєббра тид Adm, ds tives EdXeyor, тбтє 
$) rà {Фа орутрефєта:; De Сат. 3 (Littré, VIIL, 
586): kai т@ xporw tad тоб Bepuod f£npawonérns 
тўѕ yüs тайта rà каталєфӣєта (sc. бєрнё ev тӯ 
УЛ) пєрі éovrà ammeööras moret o(óv тєр yvzóvas. 
According to Burnet, the theory mentioned in the 
Phaedo passage is that of Archelaus (Plato’s Phaedo 
[Oxford, 1911], notes, p. 100). 
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as bubbles (although this description may apply only to their condition 
when first formed). Instead of Anaximander's view that living things 
first arose in the moist element and then shifted to dry land, the later 
sources suggest a picture of isolated pockets of moisture forming in the 
half-dry crust of the earth. But the historical continuity between the 
two views should be clear. In particular the membranes of Diodorus 
play exactly the same role as the *'barks" of Anaximander. If we 
imagine these pregnant membranes floating in the water while they 
mature, we will probably have a good picture of those “living things 
very similar to fish" which constitute the first animals in the Milesian 
account.! 

It is significant that Diodorus does not give a special account of the 
origin of men, but assumes that his formation was the same as that of 
the other animals. Precisely the same assumption is made in a parallel 
text of the Hippocratic Corpus (De Carn. ı-3). In all probability, 
Anaximander also thought of the origin of mankind as entirely com- 
parable to that of the land animals in general. At first sight, the con- 
trary seems to be implied by his remark that originally “man was 
generated from living things of another kind, since the others are 
quickly able to look for their own food, while only man requires pro- 
longed nursing" (22.P.). But these living things “of another kind" 
(aAAoed CHa) are not contrasted with the original form of the other 
animals, but with human beings as we know them. In the case of man, 
his helpless infancy is a special proof that he cannot have appeared at 
first in his present form. But the original human embryos may be safely 
identified with those floating membranes from which the other animals 
also developed.? 

Anaximander's insight that the first men cannot have been born as 
babies, since there would have been no parents to feed or protect them, 


(meptdujva, 13.P.), the air which surrounds the 
fire in the astral circles (wepiAnd@évra, 13.H.), 


! Cornford suggested that Anaximander had 
the spiny-shelled sea urchin in mind, There is in 


any case a curious analogy between the shattered 
“bark” of these creatures (21.A.) and the burst- 
ing sphere of flame that originally encircled the 
inner region of the world, which a different 
author describes precisely by this very term 
“bark” (dAoiws, 13.P.). It is difficult to believe 
that this double use of an unusual image is to be 
traced to anyone but Anaximander himself, who 
thus wished to emphasize that “the world develops 
like a great animal, or the animals like a small 
world" (G. Teichmüller, Studien zur Geschichte der 
Begriffe [Berlin, 1874], p. 69). When one compares 
the flame which grew around the primeval air 


and the wind which is enclosed in a thick cloud 
before the lightning bursts (mepiAgdüév, 19.A.) 
with these primitive animals wrapped up in bark 
(epıexöneva),it becomes clear that Anaximander’s 
conception of the Boundless as “surrounding all 
things” (repiéyew dravra, 8) was carefully paral- 
leled by similar envelopes at every point within the 
world. 

? For the reasons for rejecting Plutarch's state- 
ment (under 22) that men were originally born 
from fishes and nourished ‘‘like the dogfish,” see 
above, pp. 70 f. 
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was a remarkable feat of scientific imagination. But the precedent for 
a Darwinian concept of organic evolution, which has been so often 
insisted upon, is at best very vague. There is no hint here of a general 
evolutionary scale, according to which the higher species would develop 
out of simpler forms. On the contrary, cach species arises independently 
from the life-giving moisture of slime, according to the same process of 
spontaneous generation by which mice and other small animals were, 
until a few centuries ago, thought to be produced from the alluvial mud 
of the Nile.! Nor is there any trace of a struggle for survival by adapta- 
tion to environmental conditions. Adaptation of some sort is of course 
implied for the first animals, who “lived in a different way for a short 
time." Like a tadpole turning into a frog, these sea-born creatures must 
adjust themselves to life on land. But their case 1s unique, and their 
usefulness 1s exhausted once a few of them have lived long enough to 
reproduce and to nurse their offspring to maturity. With this second 
generation, each species becomes self-propagating in its present form. 

When these theories reappear in their classic version, the origin of 
life is followed by a sketch of man’s primitive existence and his earliest 
experience in social organization. We can follow the development step 
by step in the poem of Lucretius and in the briefer narrative of 
Diodorus.? There is a hint of similar theories in a fragment of Anax- 
agoras (B 4), and it seems likely that such speculation concerning pre- 
historic man dates from the earliest period of Greek natural philosophy. 
Direct proof of the fact 15 lacking, but one fragment of Xenophanes 
does reveal an interest in the origins of civilization: “Ву no means did 
the gods reveal all things to mortals from the beginning, but by seeking 
they find out what is better in the course of time” (B 18). Every hint of 
a context 1s lost, but Xenophanes must have had in mind the origin 
of the arts, and perhaps also of religion, morality, and government— 
those questions that were later debated by the Sophists in terms of 
Nature and Convention. From a different point of view, Hecataeus too 
in his rational study of the human past must have been following in the 
footsteps of the natural philosophers.3 In the special as well as the wider 
acceptation of the term, foropia is a child of Miletus. 

! Anaximander's view has been described as (Ithaca, New York, 1957), p. 33. Pages 31-42 
spontaneous generation and rightly contrasted of Guthrie's book should be compared in detail 
with modern evolutionary ideas by J. Н. Loenen, for the theories of the origin of life discussed 
“Was Anaximander an Evolutionist?" Mnemo- above. 
syne, VII (1954), 215. Loenen accepts Plutarch’s 2 Lucretius v.790 ff. ; Diod. Sic. 1.7-8. 


shark analogy as part of Anaximander's theory. 3 See Е. Jacoby, in RE, Vil, 2749.9. and 
So also does W. К. С. Guthrie, п the Beginning the remarks of Kurt von Fritz concerning the 


B 7155 I 
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23. The ıbuxn 

According to опе late ancient source (Theodoretus), Anaximander's 
investigation of Nature included not only astronomy, meteorology, 
geography, and biology, but also the beginnings of a theory of the 
улут or life-principle in men and animals. Despite the slight documen- 
tary evidence for Anaximander's view, the statement of Theodoretus 
that he declared the шул to be “of an airy nature" is intrinsically 
credible. Thales before him had apparently concerned himself with an 
explanation of the уиуу, and had regarded it as a force responsible for 
motion (Vors. 11 A 22). Anaximander's speculation concerning the 
origin of life would naturally have led him too to pose the question of 
the yvy, and it is this theory which we should expect him to adopt. 
The conception of the soul as air or breath is independently attested 
for both Xenophanes (A 1.19) and Anaximenes (A 23; cf. B 2), as well 
as for the old Orphic poems.! It is founded in the age-old sense of the 
link between respiration and life that is contained in the very etymology 
of the word мул: the power by which we breathe, and which we 
"expire" with life itself. Such a view of the jvy as a breath-soul is still 
prevalent in the time of Plato.3 Considering the importance of туєдра 
in Anaximander's meteorology and in Ionian physics generally, this 
notion of the vital spirit in men and animals might almost be taken for 
granted even if no text could be cited in its support. We may perhaps 
go a step further and conjecture that this vivifying mvedua was con- 
ceived not simply as “air,” but also as partaking of the active power of 
heat. The yvyý is expressly said by Diogenes to be “air hotter than the 
external air in which we live" (B 5), and just such a hot vapor or 
ávaÜvpíaows was identified as the soul by Heraclitus (в 12; A 15). The 
idea that only possession of a yvx7 permits things to have motive force— 
presupposed in Thales’ remark on the lodestone—would thus be ex- 
plained by the inherent connection between heat and motion recog- 
nized in all Greek natural thought. 


relationship of Hecataeus to Anaximander, in 
“Der gemeinsame Ursprung der Geschichtsschrei- 
bung und der exakten Wissenschaften bei den 
Griechen," Philosophia Naturalis, II (1951), 211. 

! Arist. De An. 410P29 = Vors. 1 B 11: тту 
puxi ёк той GAou eloıevar dvamveóvrov, depouévgv 
imo TÀv dveuwr. 

? The eccentric attempt of 1,5] to separate 
Ушул) from yw is a rearguard action doomed to 
failure. For the linguistic proof, see E. Benveniste 
in Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique, XXXIII 
(1932), 165; P. Chantraine, La formation des noms 


en grec ancien (Paris, 1933), p. 23. The semantic 
development is, of course, paralleled by Latin 
anima, and by similar words in many tongues. The 
fact alleged by LSJ that the Homeric дохт canleave 
through a wound as well as through the mouth 
proves nothing either against the etymology or 
against the poet's awareness of its meaning. Even 
in the fifth century no real distinction is drawn 
between the respiratory system and the circula- 
tion of blood through the limbs; see, e.g., Emped. 
B 100; Hp. De Morbo Sacro ch. 19. 
3 Phaedo 70a.5, 77d.8 ff. 
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Supplementary Note: The Earliest Doctrine of a Spherical Earth 


The sphericity of the carth is unknown to Anaximander: his carth is 
a flat cylinder balanced at the center of a perfect celestial sphere. When 
this view of the earth’s position reappears a century and a half later in 
Plato's Phaedo, its essential symmetry has been rendered more complete 
by an extension of the spherical shape to the earth itself. Hence not only 
is the earth as a whole equidistant from the celestial periphery in every 
direction, but every single point on the earth’s surface is equidistant 
from the corresponding point in the celestial sphere. The sphericity 
of the earth thus appears as a kind of corollary to that of the heavens, 
serving to round out Anaximander’s vision of the universe as an cm- 
bodiment of geometric balance. Because of this intimate connection 
between the spherical earth and the general celestial scheme of Anaxi- 
mander, the origin of this doctrine is of interest to us here. 

Who first declared the earth to be a sphere? Even in antiquity this 
matter caused some dispute. Diogenes Laertius reports of Pythagoras 
(on the authority of Favorinus) : 
aAAa илә Kal Tov одрауду тр@то> Ovonacaı Kdopov Kal THY yv oTpoyyvAnv: 
ws де Ocódpaoaros, Tappevidny: ws де Zijvow, “Hoiodov. (v1.48 = Vors. 
28 A 44). 

That the disagreement refers not to the use of the word «óopos but to 
the shape of the earth is clear (as Diels pointed out, Dox. 492.77) from the 
restatement of the same information by Diogenes Laertius in the report 
of Parmenides’ views which he gives from the epitome of Theophrastus : 


2 , Ф 1 ^ >» 7 ж. 35 , Е 
трфто$ 8° oros тту уўу amépawe сфороє:ӯў kai ev ueow кєѓадоі. . . . 
каба uéuvqra. kat Өєдфрастоѕ ev rois Фоисікої5. . . . (IX.21-22 = Vors, 
28 АТ) 


The text of Theophrastus which served as basis for these two re- 
marks of Diogenes Laertius is clearly one and the same.! That by 
orpoyyvAos in the first passage Diogenes Laertius meant "spherical" 
and not merely "circular" is put beyond doubt by odaipoeuöns in the 
second ; Theophrastus presumably made use of the more precise expres- 
sion. In any case he could not have said that Parmenides was the first 
to declare the earth to be circular (but flat), for he ascribed that view 
to Anaximander (11), and these two statements must originally have 
appeared side by side in the same section of the Physicorum Opiniones 
(where Theophrastus probably pointed out how Plato’s doctrine of the 

ї It is therefore regrettable that Diels listed them separately, as frs. ба and 17 (Dox. 482 and 492). 
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earth's position was anticipated by Anaximander in part, and more 
fully by Parmenides). 

Thus there is no real room for doubt in regard to what Theophrastus 
said. But two historical problems are posed by the ascription of a 
spherical earth to Parmenides: What were the grounds which led him 
to this view? And why was it refused by the Ionian naturalists from 
Anaxagoras to Democritus, all of whom must have been familiar with 
the poem in which it was expressed ? 


The first problem is well discussed by Heath (Aristarchus, p. 48), 
although in reference to the supposed discovery by Pythagoras rather 
than Parmenides. Heath first mentions the possibility of an inference 
from the round shadow cast upon the moon in lunar eclipse, but re- 
jects it since “it is certain that Anaxagoras was the first to suggest this, 
the true explanation of eclipses." The fact does not seem as certain 
to me as to Heath,! but it must be admitted that the evidence from 
eclipses cannot have seemed decisive, since Anaxagoras combined it 
with the old view of the earth as a cylinder or disk. Heath continues: 
The second possibility is that Pythagoras may have extended his assumption of a 
spherical sky to the separate luminaries of heaven ; the third is that his ground was 
purely mathematical, or mathematico-aesthetical, and that he attributed spheri- 
cal shape to the earth for the simple reason that “the sphere is the most beautiful 
of solid figures."? I prefer the third of these hypotheses, though the second and 
third have the point of contact that the beauty of the spherical shape may have 
dictated its application both to the universe and to the earth. (pp. 48-49) 

As Heath remarks, his second and third possibilities collapse into 
one. Furthermore, they both coincide with the suggestion made above 
that this doctrine arose as a perfection of Anaximander's view of the 
position of the earth within the celestial sphere. In fact the statement of 
Theophrastus, as Diogenes Laertius has preserved it, implies that Par- 
menides connected the shape of the earth with its position (офогроє:дӯ 
каї ev péow keloda:), just as Plato does in the Phaedo (1086.5: Eorıv èv 
pow TQ одрау® repidepns обоа). 

We do not know whether this corollary to Anaximander's theorem 
was really formulated by Parmenides for the first time, or whether his 


1 Parmenides в 14-15 contain strong prima (oros афороє mpiros rà тєрї ras екАєйрєс каї 
facie evidence of a correct understanding of the dwrionovs Vors. 59 A 42.10). He may himself have 
moon's light, cast into the peculiar, allusive style — felt some doubt about Parmenides’ view. 
of his hexameters. Theophrastus (in the version of 2 “D.L. vır.35 attributes this statement to the 
Hippolytus) says only that Anaxagoras was the — Pythagoreans'' (Heath's note). 
first to give a clear analysis of the phenomena 
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poem contains merely the first public statement of a view which might 
originally have been taught by Pythagoras to the members of his 
fraternity. An oral tradition more ancient than Parmenides! рост was 
at all events inaccessible to Theophrastus, and any ancient authority 
for assigning such a doctrine to the master from Samos is devoid of 
historical worth. The decision of Burnet, Heath, and others in favor of 
Pythagoras as author must remain a personal conjecture, beyond the 
scope of documentary proof or refutation. 


If the account given above is correct, it is not difficult to see why the 
Ionian physicists refused to accept this early doctrine of a spherical 
earth. It is one more sign of their severely skeptical common sense. Just 
as they could not be satisfied with a purely geometric interpretation of 
the earth's position, neither were they impressed by this fmathematico- 
aesthetic" account of its shape. One sees with onc’s eyes, as it were, the 
flatness of the earth. Those for whom the possibility of non-sensual 
knowledge is a difficult problem (cf. Democr. B 125) must have more 
compelling reasons to abandon such a clear fact of observation. It is 
not until the fourth century that the strictly astronomical arguments in 
favor of a spherical earth (reinforced by the prestige of Plato and 
Aristotle) become overwhelming. 


A widely different account of the question is given by E. Frank, in 
Platon und die sogenannten Pythagoreer (Halle, 1923). Frank begins with a 
reconstruction of the history of the discovery on the basis of Phaedo 
108c. Since (in his view) the statement of Plato there implies that the 
doctrine of a spherical earth is a recent innovation, and since, on the 
other hand, the earth of Democritus is still flat, the discovery must have 
been made in the period between these two, most probably by Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum. This conclusion is stated (Beilage V, pp. 184 ff.) 
before Frank considers the documentary evidence which we have just 
discussed. Since he has already reached a decision concerning the dis- 
covery itself, Frank must understand the testimony of Theophrastus to 
mean only that Parmenides was the first to use the term orpoyyvAos for 
the disk-like shape of the earth (Beilage VI, pp. 198 ff.) 

This interpretation of what Theophrastus said will not, I think, 
recommend itself to anyone who reads without preconception the two 
sentences of Diogenes Laertius quoted above.! Furthermore, at Phaedo 


! I see, however, that a similar view is taken LXXV (1955), 64. But where is the “first” if 
by J. S. Morrison, “Parmenides and Er," JHS, Parmenides does not differ from Anaximander? It 
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108c Plato does not state that the doctrine he will present is new, but 
that it is at variance with what is usually taught by the experts on thesub- 
ject, i.e., by the Ionian natural philosophers (whose views, together with 
that of Empedocles, have been mentioned at 99b). Nor is Plato referring 
in particular to the spherical earth, but to the whole half-fantastic 
cosmology which follows. He has in fact already mentioned a spherical 
shape for the earth as one of the recognized possibilities (97e.1, where 
orpoyyVvAn opposed to zÀareta must mean “round,” not ‘‘disk-like’’). 

The real ground for Frank's view is that the acceptance by a great 
scientist like Democritus of such a primitive model for the earth seems 
to him “undenkbar, wenn man zu dieser Zeit auch nur eine Ahnung 
von der Kugelgestalt der Erde gehabt hátte" (p. 185). He presupposes 
that the doctrine of a spherical earth must have been introduced as a 
result of the observed differences in star risings at different latitudes, 
which constituted then as now “der einzig ernsthafte Beweis für die 
Kugeltheorie" (p. 187). But the notion of a serious proof was not quite 
the same in the fifth and fourth centuries as it is today. In Aristotle's 
demonstration of the earth's sphericity, general cosmological argu- 
ments take precedence over ra dawopeva катӣ THY ato0now, and among 
the latter, the evidence from lunar eclipses comes before the star ob- 
servations (De Caelo 297°8-298°6). On the other hand, even modern 
scientists have not always been as quick as Frank supposes to see the 
truth of a theory which has become obvious to us. Did not Galileo resist 
to the end the elliptical paths of planetary motion which had been pro- 
posed by his friend Kepler? 

With regard to Archytas, Frank has made it likely that he did hold 
to the spherical shape of the earth, although it must be admitted that 
the documentary evidence is very slight and indirect (Horace, Carm. 
1.28 = Vors. 47 А 3). But Archytas himself lists astronomy and odaıpırn 
among the subjects on which oadns dudyvwors has been handed down 
by his predecessors (в 1). It is in contradiction with his own words to 
assume that the views of Archytas on such matters could constitute a 
radical innovation. 

There is then no reason to suppose that the doctrine of a spherical 
earth was a novelty when the Phaedo was written, nor any to doubt 
Theophrastus’ assertion that the same view was held by Parmenides a 
century earlier. 


is scarcely credible that Theophrastus was re- Parmenides should have used the word строууућоѕ 
ferring to a terminological innovation, or that in his hexameters. 


II 


ELEMENTS AND OPPOSITES: THE 
MEMBERS OF THE WORLD 


on the basis of the more strictly factual information given by the 

doxographers, where the problem of anachronism scarcely arises. 
If we are now to penetrate more intimately into the philosophical ideas 
of sixth-century Miletus, we must deal with another kind of evidence, 
for which this problem is inevitably posed. 

The surviving fragment of Anaximander reaches us embedded in the 
account of his аруз given by Simplicius. The commentator is at this 
point closely following the text of Theophrastus, and often ciüng it 
word for word. The philosophical *starting-point" of Anaximander, 
we are told, was “neither water nor any other of the so-called elements, 
but some different, boundless nature, from which all the heavens arise 
and the «éopoe within them.” There follows the quotation from Anaxi- 
mander, after which Simplicius concludes: “It is clear that, having 
observed the change of the four elements into one another, he did not 
think fit to make any one of these the material substratum (dzoxet- 
pevov), but something else besides these" (3-6.S.). Thus Simplicius 
distinctly affirms that, for him, the words of Anaximander explain 
why no one of the four elements can be identified with the “boundless 
nature from which all the heavens arise." 

A very similar interpretation of Anaximander's doctrine is given by 
Aristotle, when he speaks of the point of view of “those who say that 
there is an infinite body which is one and simple . . . besides the 
elements; from which [body] they generate the latter" (Phys. 204°22 = 
6.Arist.3). We see that for Aristotle, as for his disciple and com- 
mentator, the doctrine of Anaximander is defined by reference to the 
elements. 

At the same time, it is clear that the concept of elements has its his- 
tory, and that the “elements” of the sixth century are not quite the 
same as those of Aristotle. In order to interpret what Aristotle and 
Simplicius tell us concerning Anaximander, we must find our way 


I: the first chapter we discussed the world scheme of Anaximander 
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back from the classical conception of the elements to the point of view 
of Greek natural philosophy in the earliest period. 

The term itself of ““element”’—oroıxetov—is of no direct significance 
for our problem. In Greek, as afterwards in Latin, this expression is 
based on a comparison of the physical principles to the letters of the 
alphabet (the primary meaning of rà отогҳєѓа).! This comparison seems 
to have been introduced by the atomists. Thus Aristotle repeatedly 
cites the diverse ways in which letters may be arranged to form words 
and written texts in order to illustrate the infinite creative power of the 
atoms, and the same example is regularly employed by Lucretius.? 
Plato was the first to make use of the term in a systematic way, but with 
him the comparison to the letters was still clearly borne in mind.3 Only 
with Aristotle does oroıyeia appear as an abstract expression whose 
metaphorical value has been largely forgotten. 

What concerns us here is neither this comparatively late terminology 
nor the image on which it is based, but the larger conception which 
both serve to express. This conception is a complex one, and any 
account of its development must carefully distinguish between those 
ideas concerning the elements which are so ancient as to be dateless and 
those which (like the metaphor just mentioned) took shape within the 
recorded history of Greek thought. 

These separate aspects of the concept of elements can best be analyzed 
in the case of Aristotle. When the latter speaks of ''the so-called 
elements," he has in mind the classic tetrad of earth, water, air, and 
fire. Since these are for him not true elements, he uses the word with 
some reserve: ra Kadovpeva (or Aeyóueva) oroıyeia. What Aristotle 
properly designates as an “element” is the primary, simple ingredient 
of a composite thing (Met. 1014*26 fF). In his view, the true elements of 
the natural world are not these concrete bodies of earth, water, and the 
rest, but the four chief physical opposites: Hot, Cold, Dry, and Wet. 
It is from the combination of these opposing principles that the four 
elemental bodies arise. For Aristotle, then, we must distinguish three 
things: (1) the tetrad of earth, water, air, and fire, which are described 


1 For the history of the term orotyefov, see 
H. Diels, Elementum (Leipzig, 1899) ; the original 
sense is discussed there, pp. 58 ff. 

2 Arist. Gen. Corr. 315214; Met. 985517; fr. 
208 (= Vors. 68 A 37) : єк то/тор ойу jòn kaÜámep 
ёк aroixetov, “from the atoms as if from letters" 
(in reference to Democritus). Lucr. 1.196, 823, 
etc. Cf. Diels, Elementum, pp. 5-14. 

3 "We speak of them [fire, water, air, and 


earth] as aroixeta of the universe, although they 
may not be fittingly compared even to sylla- 
bles” (Tim. 48b-c). This terminology is said 
by Simplicius (on the authority of Eudemus) to 
have been original with Plato (in Phys. 7.13 = 
Eudemus fr. 31, Wehrli); confirmed by Diels, 
Elementum, pp. 14 ff. For the Aristotelian usage, 
ibid., pp. 23 ff. 
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as the ‘‘so-called elements” ; (2) the idea of an clement as such; and 
(3) the primary opposites, which best deserve this namc. 

All three of these ideas must be studied here. Of course, we cannot 
trace in detail the history of each one from Homer to Aristotle. Our 
attention must be directed to the broad outlines, and to those features 
which are most important for the earlier cosmology. In dealing with the 
classical doctrine we shall therefore be less concerned with the individual 
point of view which distinguishes onc author from another, than with 
those general traits that characterize the theory as a whole. 

Empedocles has first claim to our attention, since he is said to have 
introduced the standard doctrine of the four elements. This assertion 
is made by Aristotle, and has been generally accepted by modern 
scholars.! In so far as it is correct, the concept of the elements obviously 
cannot be ascribed to carlier philosophers such as Anaximander. It is 
the originality of Empedocles which we must put to the test, in order 
to see where his personal contribution lay and what conceptions had 
been developed before him. 

From the time of Empedocles down to that of Aristotle, Greek views 
on the subject of the elements are abundantly documented. The con- 
ceptions of the earlier period, on the other hand, must be reconstructed 
from partial and indirect evidence. In order then to pass safely from 
the known to the less known, we shall begin with an analysis of the 
classical theory of the elements. Only when these well-attested ideas 
have been clearly brought to mind can we turn our gaze from Em- 
pedocles backwards, in search of the origins of this theory and of the 
most likely meaning of the “elements” for Anaximander. 


The Classic Doctrine 


We have distinguished three aspects of the doctrine of elements. 
(1) the primary importance of earth, water, air, and fire; (2) the idea 
of an element as such ; and (3) the role of the opposites in a general 
theory of natural change. In the classical view these three conceptions 
are inextricably combined, but the distinction between them is indis- 
pensable for clarity of exposition. Above all, the question of historical 
origins must be posed separately for each notion in turn, if the complex 
threads of the development are to be successfully unravcled. 

THE FOUR ELEMENTS. The standard conception of the elements pre- 
supposes a division of the visible universe into the four great masses of 


1 Met. 985?32 ; cf. 984°8. See Zeller I5, 758 Е; Burnet, p. 228; Diels, Elementum, p. 15. 
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Earth, Sea, Air, and the upper atmosphere or sky, considered as a form 
of Fire. The elements thus appear, in the expression of Lucretius, as 
*the great limbs of the world," maxima membra mundi (v.243). 'This 
mode of speech is familiar to Plato, who says that the four elements 
taken together compose the “роду” (cópa) of the universe, just as our 
own body is formed of fire, water, breath, and earth (Phil. 29a-e). The 
metaphor derives no doubt from Empedocles himself, who speaks on 
several occasions of the “limbs” or “members” of the cosmic Sphere.! 
This imagery does not prevent the poet (and those who follow him) 
from also conceiving the cosmic bodies concretely, as stratified sections 
of the world. The canonical sequence of the elements, beginning with 
earth and ending with fire, presents them precisely in this order of 
ascending layers—more precisely, as concentric rings grouped out- 
wards around the earth. This notion, too, is attested for Empedocles.2 
The view of the four elements as members or sections of the world's 
body comes more and more to dominate the natural philosophy of an- 
tiquity. There is, however, another aspect of the classic four which, in 
the earlier period at any rate, is no less important; that is the process of 
their mutual and continual transformation. Plato, for instance, writes in 
the Timaeus: 
In the first place we see what we have just now called water solidifying as we think, 
and becoming stones and earth ; and then thissame thing melting and decomposed 
again into breath and air; air then is consumed as fire. But fire in its turn is 
collected together, quenched, and returns again to the form of air; and air again 
contracts and condenses as cloud and mist ; from these it is yet more compressed 
and flows as water. But out of water come earth and stones back again, thus 
handing on, as it would seem, their generation to one another in a circle. (49b-c) 


By his repeated qualification Plato obviously intends to present this 
not as a doctrine of his own, but as the current view of what takes 
place before our eyes. (In the same dialogue, he denies that earth is ever 
really transformed into the other three: 56d.5.) In the Phaedo also we 
find the change of one thing into another described as “going round as 
it were in a circle" (72b.1). This image, too, was already used by 
Empedocles, who claims, however, that such transformation constitutes 
only one aspect of the truth: 


1 МєАа Emped. в 27a, B 30.1, B 35.11; yuta fragments de Parménide," Revue des études grecques, 
B 31 (cf. в 27, в 29). This usage can be traced LXX [1957], 67). The corresponding expression 
back to the poem of Parmenides if xpdoıs peàéwv in early technical prose is роѓра, portions or 
sroAvmAdykrov in Parm. в 16 refers to the blending “shares”? of the world. See Нр. De Hebd. 1-2; 
of world-members or elements, as several authors De Carn. 2. 
have suggested (see Jean Bollack, “‘Sur deux ? Emped. в 38, translated below, p. 125. 
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They rule in turn as the wheel revolves, and wanc into onc another and wax as 
their turn comes round . . . in so far thus as they are wont to grow into onc from 
many, or, as the One grows apart, they become many once morc, so far they are 
generated and possess no lasting lifetime; but in so far as thesc things never cease 
their perpetual change, so far they are for ever, unmoved throughout the circle.! 


Against а different philosophic background, the cycle of elemental 
change appears to Aristotle also as an approximation to immortality. 
Not only does the eternal revolution of the heavenly sphere serve for 
him as motive cause of sublunary change, but it offers at the same time 
a goal of complete corporeal actuality, towards which all bodies strive : 


Therefore all other things which change into one another according to their 
properties and powers, as do, for instance, the simple bodies—all these imitate 
the circular motion. l'or when air is produced out of water and fire out of air, 
and when water arises again from fire, we say that generation has gone round in a 
circle, since it turns back to where it began. Thus even linear motion is continuous 
by imitating motion in a circle. (Gen. Corr. 337°1-7) 


This continuous transformation of one element into another is treated 
as an established fact of observation even by those thinkers for whom the 
four elements as such are of no fundamental importance. Thus Melissus 
argues that the apparent plurality of the natural world cannot be real, 
for if “earth and water and air and fire... and the rest” were true 
realities, they would never change; but it appears to us “that all these 
things are in process of change (€repovodcOa) . . . and that earth and 
stone are produced out of water" (B 8). From a different but com- 
parable point of view, Diogenes of Apollonia reasons that all these 
changing forms must be derivative and temporary modifications of 
one everlasting reality : 


For if the things now existing in this world, earth and water and air and fire and 
all other things which are observed to exist in this world, if any one of these were 
different from another—really different in its own nature, and not the same real 
thing which changes and is altered in many ways—then they would be unable to 
mingle with one another at all, or to be any help or harm to another; neither 
would any plant grow from the earth nor any animal or any other thing be born, 
if they were not so constituted as to be really the same thing. But all these things 
arise by alteration (érepovosueva) out of the same thing, become different at 
different times, and return back to the same thing. (8 2) 


We shall have occasion later to return to these statements of Diogenes 


! в 26. I read a comma after aiév ёа» (v. 12) full weight (cf. Beoi aiev éóvres; so Eumedos айди 
to give the Homeric expression of immortality its here in v. 10). 
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and Melissus. Here it may be remarked that the two men proceed to 
draw diametrically opposed conclusions from a common observed fact. 
Melissus argues that if the multiple things were real they could not 
change ; Diogenes' point is that if these things were really different from 
one another, they could not change or combine to produce anything 
else. But the minor premise is identical for each: the change of natural 
things into one another is a direct datum of experience. In both cases 
this process of change is expressed by the same word (érepovoto0a4), and 
the four elements are named each time as one example (among others) 
of things undergoing mutual transformation. 

It would be possible to argue that Diogenes has been influenced here 
by Melissus. But such an hypothesis is superfluous, since the view which 
the two men share is truly universal in Greck thought. Besides the 
passages of Aristotle and Plato just cited we may recall the words of the 
Theaetetus, which inform us that “Protagoras and Heraclitus and 
Empedocles and all the wise men except Parmenides" believe that the 
world is in a state of motion and flux (152c). And the flux of nature is 
above all an incessant course of the elements into one another. 

In this connection the four elements appcar less as the maxima 
membra mundi than as the principal phases or forms of natural change. 
And this view of them is perhaps even more widely held than the other. 
For although earth, water, air, and fire are named in canonical order 
by both Melissus and Diogenes, neither treats these four terms as an 
exhaustive table of contents for the visible world. 

ELEMENTS IN GENERAL. So far, we have been dealing with “what 
are called the elements” without in fact regarding them as such. In the 
full sense ofthe word, an element is more than a member ofthe world 
or a factor in natural change. Zroıyetov, says Aristotle, is “that out of 
which a thing is composed, which is contained in it as primary con- 
stituent, and which cannot be resolved further into something different 
in kind."! This definition is systematic rather than historical. It is, in 
fact, so rigorous that the four primary bodies are not true elements for 
Aristotle, who, as we have seen, normally refers to them as the “‘so- 
called elements." 

But Aristotle's definition suggests something which is also essential 
for Empedocles. The latter’s “four roots of all things" (в 6) are not 
identical with the great cosmic masses. In the first place, they are more 
general: the clement of fire appears in the domestic hearth, the smithy's 


1 Met. A 3; cf. De Caelo 302315. 
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forge, and the altar flame, as well as in the lightning flash or the sun, 
just as elemental water is found in wells and mountain springs no less 
than in the sea. Furthermore, they are more primary and fundamental 
than the bodies in nature; hence their description as the “гоо!” from 
which all things are sprung. 

In this sense, the elements are clearly distinguished by Empedocles 
from the cosmic masses which represent them. The text of fragment 38 
is partially corrupt, but the general sense is not in doubt: 


Come then, I shall tell you what things are first and of one age from the begin- 
ning, out of which lo! is arisen all that we see now before us: Earth and the many- 
wavéd Sea and moist Air and the Titan Sky binding the whole circle fast about.! 


The visible membra mundi arc here set over against their source, the 
primeval elements, of which they constitute the most divine manifesta- 
tion in this mortal world where the deathless gods put on perishable 
forms (В 35.14). 

This priority of the true elements is evident above all in the role they 
play in combination. Mi£ıs re G&Ma£(s re uıyevrwv, “mingling and the 
separation of things mixed"— such is for Empedocles the theme of 
elemental change.? The existence of compound things is implied by the 
very notion of an element: that out of which such things are composed. 
**For out of these [arises] all that is and was and will be" (в 21.9). So 
Empedocles compares the endless variety of physical combination to the 
manifold forms brought forth by the painter, all of which issue from 
a small number of colors (8 23). The human body and its parts are 
formed from the same source as the massive world (в 20, в 96-98). As 
has been seen, the atomists replace Empedocles’ illustration from paint- 
ing with one from writing: opposite things can arise from a slight 
rearrangement of particles, just as “tragedy and comedy are formed 
out of the same letters" (Gen. Corr. 315^14). And such a comparison 
gives the “elements” their name. 

If this doctrine of mixture and separation is an essential feature in 
the Empedoclean concept of the elements, it appears at the same time 
independently of his view. The concepts of wi&ıs and didkpıoıs are no less 
essential for Anaxagoras and the atomists, in whose doctrines the four 
elements as such are of no primary significance. On the other hand, the 

1 p 58. Developing the suggestion of Diels, the in keeping the MS. reading, ¿f dir $) éyévovro. 
first verse may be restored approximately as fol- 2 p 8. The correct sense for 9u&Ma£is (“‘separa- 


lows: Ei 8’ dye то Аёо rd тє прота kai Axa. tion”) is given by LSJ, against Diels and Burnet 
apxyv. In the second verse I follow P. Friedlander — ("interchange"). 
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Empedoclean tetrad may also appear in a context from which any notion 
of elemental combination is excluded. Thus the Hippocratic treatise 
De Natura Hominis opens with an unexpected denial: “I do not say 
that man is altogether air nor fire nor water nor earth" ; and the author 
goes on to pour out his contempt upon those theorists, “one of whom 
says that the One and the whole universe is Air, another says Fire, 
another Water, another Earth...” (ch. т). We see that this writer of 
the late fifth century (who was identified by Aristotle and by his 
disciple Meno as Polybus, son-in-law of Hippocrates!) mentions the 
canonical four not in reference to the Empedoclean theory at all, but 
in describing monistic doctrines of the type proposed by Diogenes of 
Apollonia. In such a case, the four appear as “elements” only in the 
sense that опе or the other of them serves to represent a reality more 
fundamental than the visible multiplicity of things. Here again we see 
that the doctrine of Empedocles gives a special interpretation to ideas 
which were widely current in other forms. 

THE OPPOSITES. In so far as a theory of the elements secks to give 
not only a description but a causal explanation of natural change, it is 
incomplete without an account of the opposites (rà évavría). For it is 
they which represent the powers (övvaueıs) by which one element acts 
upon another. The importance of this conception in Greek thought has 
often been recognized but rarely discussed.? It must therefore be treated 
here at some length. 

If we disregard the curious table of ten pairs ascribed by Aristotle to 
certain Pythagoreans (Met. А 5), the opposites cannot in general be 
limited to any fixed number. Nevertheless, a unique importance attaches 
to the two couples of Hot-Cold and Dry-Wet. It is in terms of these 
four primary opposites that Aristotle defines the elemental bodies. It is 
in fact these two pairs of principles which for him most truly deserve 
the name of “elements.”3 Their derivatives, the simple bodies, are 
formed by the linking together of one member from each pair: fire is 
constituted by the hot and the dry; air by the hot and the wet; water, 
the cold and the wet; earth, the cold and the dry (Gen. Corr. 11.3). 


I Arist. Hist. An. 512512; Anonymus Londinensis 
xix.2, edited by W. Н. S. Jones as The Medical 
Writings of Anonymus Londinensis (Cambridge, 
1947), p. 74. (The apparent ascription of the same 
work to Hippocrates at Anon. Lond. v11.15, p. 40, 
Jones, represents not the view of Meno but an 
uncritical addition of the excerptor.) The Aris- 
totelian attribution to Polybus was rejected by 
C. Fredrich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen (Berlin, 


1899), pp. 50 Ё; successfully defended by К. 
Deichgräber, “Die Epidemien und das Corpus 
Hippocraticum,” Abhandlungen der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1933, pp. 105 ff. 

? For the notion of natural powers, see J. 
Souilhé, Etude sur le terme 8vvapis (Paris, 1919), 
especially the Hippocratic texts cited pp. 32—56. 

3 Gen. Corr. 330?30, 33: cf. 329*29—-35. 
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Thus each simple body has one decisive quality in common with, one 
opposed to, its neighbor on either side. The two extreme bodies (fire 
and earth) also have a common fcature, while there are two pairs which 
are formed only by opposing qualitics: fire (hot and dry) and water 
(cold and wet) ; earth (cold and dry) and air (hot and wet). 

The system of Empedocles docs not seem to have been so ncat. It is 
at any rate only imperfectly known to us from the fragments. But one of 
these makes clear that his clemental bodies were also characterized by 
qualitative opposites, including the two primary pairs: 

First the Sun, bright to behold and hot in every way; then the Deathless Ones 
drenched in warmth and in the brilliant beam ; and Rain, darkish and chill in all 
things; while from the Earth stream forth things rooted and solid (в 21.3-6). 


If we may judge from these lines, water (“Каш”) and fire (the 
"Sun") are defined by opposite qualities as for Aristotle. These qualities 
include hot and cold in both cases, but for Empedocles the second 
pair is bright-dark instead of dry-wet. The air, or rather its particles, 
bathed in the heat and light of celestial fire, are strangely referred to 
as dußpora, “deathless ones.”! The earth, as source of solidity and of 
the roots of growing things (including animals, whose origin was from 
earth, в 62), seems to stand apart from the other three, just as it does in 
the Timaeus. 

If the complete poem of Empedocles had survived, we might see that 
his theory was as fully articulated as that of Aristotle. It would in any 
case be more complex. Other fragments permit us to catch a glimpse 
of the causal role ascribed to the hot and cold, the dense and rare, and 
to the qualities of taste— bitter, sweet, and others.” The Aristotelian 
doctrine of the primary opposites probably took shape as an intentional 
simplification of this Empedoclean scheme. But, if so, it was certainly 
not the first adaptation of this kind. The Hippocratic treatise De 
Carnibus, for example, identifies celestial fire (called аур) as chief con- 
centration of the hot, earth as cold and dry, air as hot and wet, while 
water (which is not expressly named in the extant text) 1s described as 


“what is dampest and thickest."3 


1 This expression scems to imply that the air is 
the seat of life for Empedocles, and presumably 
the source of the life-spirit or муз (see above, 
p. 114). In a sense, all living things сап be 
called deathless by one who holds the doctrine of 
transmigration. 

2 See Emped. B 65, в 67, B 75, B 90, B 104, etc. 

з De Carn. 2 (Litiré, VIII, 584). Probably no 


A still simpler view is assigned to 


one would any longer defend Zeller's view (11.ii?, 
441, n. 2) that this doctrine of the elements is 
borrowed from Aristotle. The latest editor of the 
De Carnibus places it at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury; see K. Deichgräber, Hippokrates über Ent- 
stehung und Aufbau des menschlichen Körpers (Leipzig, 
1935), р. 27, with n. 4. 
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Philistion by the Anonymus Londinensis : fire is hot, air cold, water moist, 
and earth dry.! 

The use of the opposites, and above all of the primary pairs, is much 
more widespread than any particular theory of the elements. The 
author of De Victu wishes to explain all biological processes in terms of 
fire and water alone, but he too defines the former as hot and dry, the 
latter as cold and wet.? The doctors who are mentioned in De Natura 
Hominis as ascribing man's nature to a single constituent part believe 
that this “changes its form and power under the necessity of the hot and 
the cold, and becomes sweet and bitter, bright and dark, and of every 
sort" (ch. 2; Jones IV, 6). The writer himself (Polybus) declares that 
"there are many things present in the body which produce diseases 
when they are heated by one another contrary to nature, or cooled or 
dried or moistened” (ibid.). He is referring not to the cosmic elements, 
but to the four fluids or “humors” of classical medicine, of which 
phlegm is the coldest, blood is moist and warm. According to Polybus, 
each of these four humors varies with the heat and moisture of the 
different seasons (ch. 7; Jones, IV, 18 Ё). 

The opposites in some form are invoked by every writer in the 
Hippocratic Corpus who attempts a causal explanation. Their use may 
be seen, for instance, in the account of epileptic seizure given by the 
author of The Sacred Disease: 


[The symptoms occur] when cold phlegm streams into the blood, which is warm; 
for it chills the blood and stops its flow. And ifthe stream is great and thick, death 
takes place immediately ; for it overpowers the blood by its coldness and solidifies 
it. But if the stream of phlegm is less considerable, it overpowers the blood tem- 
porarily and cuts off respiration; then as it is gradually dispersed into the veins 
and mingled with a great deal of warm blood, if it is itself overpowered in this 
way, the veins receive air and consciousness is restored. (ch. 10; Jones, II, 160-62) 


The morbid effeets are ascribed 


1 Anon. Lond. xx.25, Jones, Medical Writings, p. 
8o. (It may, I think, be doubted whether Philis- 
tion's view can have been quite so crude. How, 
for example, could steam be explained if the air 
were only cold?) ЖЯтрр was conceived as primarily 
cold in opposition to aifjp. Its coldness reappears 
in the Pythagorean doctrine at D.L. у.27 (= 
Vors. 58 B та): xadodor $ TOv uév dépa Wvxpóv 
адра, rv 6€ ÜdAaccav Kai тд урду тад» аідёра. 
(The last point recalls De Carn. 2, where we have 
бурбтатбу тє kai maxvrarovfor the watery element.) 
Philistion's doctrine of the elements seems to have 


to the paralyzing coldness of the 


been the one taken over by the Stoics, judging 
from D.L. уп.137. But for the additional qualities 
of air in the Stoic scheme, see the other texts 
cited by Zeller, 111.13, 185, n. 2. 

2 De Victu 4, Jones, IV, 232. Compare the role 
of hot and cold, accompanied by dry and wet, for 
Petron of Aegina (Anon. Lond. xx.2, Jones, Medical 
Writings, p. 78) ; the hot and cold for Menecrates 
Zeus (ibid. xix.24, p. 76); the hot alone for 
Philolaus (ibid. xv111.10, p. 72) ; the moist and dry 
for Hippon (ibid. x1.23, p. 52), etc. 
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phlegm. They may be counteracted by the vital heat of the blood. Even 
an author like that of Ancient Medicine, who rejects all doctrinaire usage 
of the hot, cold, wet, and dry (chs. ı and 15), and who claims para- 
doxically that “hot and cold have the least dominion of all powers 
in the body" (ch. 16; Jones, І, 42)—even he must attribute disease 
not only to diverse bodily structures, but also to “{һс powers of the 
humors" ; that is, to an excess of the sweet, bitter, salty, sharp, or other 
qualities, which change into one another (chs. 22 and 24). For him, 
the hot and cold do not exist apart but only combined with these other 
“powers standing in opposition to one another" (öuvanıas éovrfow 
brevavrtas, ch. 15; Jones, I, 40). 

Itis in this general way that Plato can speak of the material causes 
used by most thinkers (which are for him only subsidiary causes, ovvairia) 
as “that which cools and heats and solidifies and dissolves, and other 
things producing results of this kind."' The cold is universally con- 
ceived as the power leading to contraction and solidification; the hot 
produces dissolution, motion, and expansion.? Therefore in Aristotle’s 
scheme the hot and cold are active forces, while the wet and dry are 
acted upon by them (Meteor. 1v.1). In this central role which he ascribes 
to the primary opposites, Aristotle is following and systemizing the 
purest tradition of Ionian natural philosophy. His doctrine of the 
clements in general is more true to the spirit of carly Greek thought 
than is usually realized. It is only Democritus and Plato who (in 
principle, at least) reject the qualitative explanation of Nature and 
insist that, since this aspect of things is relative to human sensation, the 
rational knowledge of the world must go deeper: to atoms and the void 
for Democritus (в 9, в 125), to the geometrical structure of the elements 
for Plato in the Timaeus. In this respect Democritus and Plato anticipate 
the modern point of view, while Aristotle is a true "ancient." This 
revolutionary character of the atomic theory was well appreciated by 
Theophrastus, who stated that “Democritus had recourse to the atoms 
on the grounds that those who explain causation according to the hot, 
the cold, and other things of this sort give an unscientific account.”’3 
This attitude of Democritus was not only a novelty, but also a rarity in 


1 Тіт. 46d.2. The primary opposites also rep- з Phys. Opin. fr. 13 (Dox. 491) : Anuöxpıros de, 
resent the forces of physical necessity (dvdyxn) at es Өєбфраотоў Ev vois Qvowois ioropei, ws 
Laws 889b.5 ff. iBuurikdig amodıdovrwv T&v ката тд Üepuóv xai тд 


2 See, e.g., Archelaus в та: ў Jvxpórgs 9eouós — Jvxpóv каї та тоадта alrıodoyovvrwr em ras 
єстї (cf. А 4.2) ; De Сат. 3 (Littré, VIII, 588): 0 — drópovs dveßn. For the sense of (Siwrikds, "like a 
Bev ıbuxpdv ттууоси" тд ё Üepuóv Buxyée; also layman,” cf. Gen. Сот. 31591: obdeis ovè 
Arist. Gen. Corr. 336?3, ctc. Sidipicey ... бт: un кар б тоу et'reiev. 
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ancient times. Even an atomist like Lucretius shows, in the whole fabric 
of his poem, that the imaginative basis of the old qualitative view of 
Nature had not been undermined by such an abstract denial. 

In the theory of Aristotle the four elements are characterized by 
opposition to one another (Gen. Corr. 331*15). The transformation of 
one body into another takes place when one of the two essential 
qualities gives way to its opposite. Air becomes fire when its moisture is 
dried, as earth becomes fire when its coldness is heated. Now the meta- 
phor which gave rise to the name ra évavría is that of hostile warriors 
facing each other in battle: ot 8’ eAeixOnoav Kal évavrio, éarav Axyauv 
“The Trojans whirled about, and stood to face the Achaeans" (E 497). 
From such uses as this, оё evavrioı comes to mean “the opponents," 
“the enemy." General expressions such as ravavria єітєѓи, тоєїу are 
current from the time of Aeschylus for doing or saying what is hostile, 
i.e., contrary, to something else done or intended.! But if the opposites 
are really “opponents,” their confrontation is a battle. Even in the 
scholarly language of the Lyceum this imagery persists. If, says Aristotle, 
fire becomes air and air becomes water, it is because the dry has been 
“overpowered” (краттбёу) by the damp, the hot by the cold (Gen. Corr. 
331°28-35, and passim). 

Such a reference to the prevailing (kpareiv) of one opposite over 
another implies the old conception of them as дарес or active powers. 
It is a similar metaphor which appears when the suppression of any 
quality is called its “ruin” or *'destruction," &0opa. This idea too has, 
of course, left its trace in Aristotle’s technical treatises, where ddapnvaı 
is the reciprocal of kpareiv (Gen. Corr. 331°1, 8, 9, 12, etc.). The meta- 
phor is naturally much more conspicuous in the style of Plato: 


And again, when a small amount of fire is surrounded by a great deal of air or 
waters or some form of earth, and is carried among them in their own motion, 
when it is thus embattled and defeated, it is shattered to pieces, and two bodies 
of fire combine to form one of air. Апа as air is mastered and dashed to bits, 
from two-and-a-half pieces of air one of water will be composed. .. . As long as 
an element comes into contact with another, and being weaker yields to the 
stronger in battle, it is unceasingly dissolved. (Timaeus 56e ff.) 


In the conflict of opposites—and of the elements which they charac- 
terize—the weaker power will require succor or support (Boneia) if it 
is not to meet destruction at the hands of the stronger. The author of 


! rávavrÜ eimeiv, Aesch. Ag. 1373. Cf. Sacred Disease 4 (Jones, П, 148): cdvavría tovtwy тошу; 
Democr. в 234 rararria mpijacovres. 
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Ancient Medicine reports that those innovators who believe that it is hot 
or cold or dry or wet which harms a man’s body infer that the proper 
function of the physician is “(о come to the aid of the hot against the 
cold, the cold against the hot,” and so forth (ch. 13; Jones, I, 34). The 
writer insists that this aid is produced spontancously within the body, 
and that there is therefore no necd of help from the doctor (ch. 16). It 
must be in the same sense that Diogenes speaks of the elemental bodies 
receiving “‘benefit” or “harm” from one another (B 2). 

The doctrine attacked by the author of Ancient Medicine is defended 
in many other Hippocratic treatises, which insist that “‘opposites are 
cures for opposites” (De Flat. 1; Jones, П, 228). The task of the physician 
is in this case to stand up to the morbid power as to an enemy (evavriov 
ioracdaı), and to treat it by opposite influences (Nat. Hom. 9; Jones, 
IV, 24). As the writer on epilepsy says, “Опе must, in this disease as 
in all others, not augment the morbid element but waste it away by 
applying what is most hostile to each disease, and not what is its 
associate. For by association it flourishes and 1s increased, but what is 
hostile causes it to wither away and become faint? (The Sacred Disease, 
ch. 21; Jones, II, 182). It is this philosophical view of medicine which 
is played upon in the Symposium, where Eryximachus defines the doctor's 
art as a capacity “to make friends of things inimical in the body and to 
oblige them to fall 1n love with one another. Now the things most 
inimical are those which are most opposite: cold to hot, bitter to sweet, 
dry to wet, all things of this kind" (186d.5). 

The physical role of Eros in the Symposium reminds us that Ф:Адттѕ 
also stands beside Netkos in the scheme of Empedocles, the force of 
elemental attraction balancing the principle of conflict and strife. The 
most vivid sense of ui£is 15 that of union in the bonds of love; it is in this 
way that one elemental deity mingles with another (ката ueiCov euioyero 
datpove datuwv, в 59.1). The author of De Natura Hominis has the same 
idea in mind when he asserts that no single principle can explain 
natural change: “It is necessary that generation take place not from 
one thing alone. For how could one single thing produce offspring if 
it were not coupled (шубєй) with another?" (ch. 3; Jones, IV, 8). 
Once more the traditional imagery is most elaborately developed in a 
Platonic text: 

It seems to me that each one of these thinkers tells us a tale as if we were children, 
one saying that there are three real things of which some occasionally war against 
one another, and again become friends and offer marriages and offspring and 
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nourishment for their children; but another tells us that there are two things, 
Wet and Dry or Hot and Cold ; and they join these together and marry them off. 
(Sophist 242c-d) 


The generation and nourishment which the opposing elements offer 
to one another or to their children compensates, as it were, for their 
mutual destruction. In its most banal and widespread form this prin- 
ciple applies to the nourishment of fire or the hot by its opposite, the 
moist.’ But the author of The Sacred Disease says in general, “Опе thing 
is food for another" (érepov yàp érépw rpodn Eorı, ch. 21; Jones, П, 
182); and again (under the influence of the south wind), “dull things 
arise from bright ones, hot things from cold, damp from dry" (ch. 16; 
Jones, II, 172). So in the Phaedo: “In the case of all animals and plants 
and in general for all things that take part in generation, we sce that all 
come to be in this way: opposites out of opposites and from no other 
source" (70d-e). For this reason, says Aristotle, “the destruction of one 
thing is the generation of another."2 

There are other facets to this many-colored view of natural forces 
acting together in hostility or collaboration. Friendship, for instance, 
may bring together not only opponents but also those of one mind, 
and hence we have the great principle, of universal application: “Like 
to like"? For Empedocles, Love combines unlike things precisely by 
making them similar to one another (в 22.5). A smooth blending is thus 
produced in which potentially hostile forces are reconciled like the high 
and low notes in a musical appovia. On the basis of this musical analogy, 
“Harmony” can serve as well as “Aphrodite” to designate the prin- 
ciple of creative unison by which bones, blood, flesh, and living things 
in general are compounded (Emped. в 20, в 96, в 98, etc.). The puy7) 
or life-principle might itself be explained as such a “mixture and 
harmony" of the primary opposites (Phaedo 86b). The theory of health 
utilized by nearly every Hippocratic writer is of the same form: a 
normal functioning of the body depends upon the moderate blending 
and balance of contradictory forces; disease arises when one element 
oversteps the measure in an aggressive way.* Nor is this relationship 


! De Victu 3 (Jones, IV, 232) and passim; cf. 
De Flat. 3 (Jones, IL, 230), where пуєдра is the 
food of fire. See also Thales A 12-13. It is obvious 
that fire must be fed by something. 

2 rijv тойбє фдорӣу adAov elvat yéveow, Gen. Corr. 
318323. For the generation of opposites from 
opposites, see ibid. 331214, and the parallels cited 
Bonitz, Index, 148?5 ff. 


3 For the attraction of like to like (and the 
corresponding repulsion of unlikes) see Emped. 
B 62.6, в 90, в 110.9; Anaxag. B 15; Democr. 
B 164; Plato Tim. 53a.4-6; De Victu 6 ( Jones, IV, 
238-40). 

* For the doctrine of health as an equilibrium, 
see, e.g., Nat. Hom. 4 (Jones, IV, 10 f.) : Anc. Med. 
16 (Jones, I, 42); Plato, Tim. 82a; it can be 
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restricted to the human body. The condition of living things depends 
upon the influence of the cosmic forces, which vary according to thc 
year, thc season, and the local climate.! In the healthicst climate (such 
as that of Ionia) no single force is dominant, but there prevails an 
equal distribution (сорой) of hot, cold, and the rest.? 

There is practically no limit to the number of texts which could bc 
cited in illustration of this view of nature as a dynamic interplay 
between conflicting powers. Nothing could bc more misleading than to 
treat it as an external embellishment, the dramatic embroidery set by 
Empedocles and Plato upon an essentially prosaic view of mechanical 
causation. The most abundant texts are precisely those in which the 
spirit of fifth-century naturalism expresses itself most fully and most 
simply: the medical writings of the Hippocratic Corpus. As Diels 
pointed out, the Greek theory of the elements is founded upon the 
notion of opposites, from the earliest extant fragments until late antiq- 


uity.? But the opposites themselves imply a world full of conflict and 
full of life. 


The Origins 


Turning now to the sources of this theory, we are obliged to begin 
with the beginning, that is to say, with Homer and Hesiod. An omission 
of this pre-philosophic background could only result in a double dis- 
tortion of the historic picturc. In the first place, we know as a general 
principle in the history of ideas that the appearance of complete 
novelty ex nihilo is a thing to be looked upon with great suspicion. The 
idea of Greek rationalism suddenly bursting forth from sixth-century 
Ionia, like Athena from the brain of Zeus, is one of those historical 
naivetés which are no longer very much in fashion. This birth no doubt 
followed in the normal way, upon conception; the maternal soil of 
Hellas was fertilized by Mesopotamian seed. On the other hand, the 
hereditary features of Ionian thought were not obliterated in any life- 
time or even in any century. The originality which any one man can 


traced back as far as Alemaeon в 4. A full dis- 
cussion is offered by A. Keus, Ueber philosophische 
Begriffe und Theorien in den hippokratischen Schriften 
(Bonn dissertation, 1914), Pp. 58-66; sce also G. 
Vlastos, CP, XLII (1947), 156 ff. 

1 De Aéribus ı (Jones, I, 70) ; Epid. 111.16 (Jones, 
I, 256): Nat. Hom. 7 (Jones, IV, 18 ff.) ; De Tietu 
2 (Jones, IV, 228); etc. 


2 De Aéribus 12 (Jones, I, 106) ; Hdt. 1.142; cf. 
Plato, Tim. 24c.6. 

3 “Beachtenswert ist, daß Heraklit die Gegen- 
satzpaare Kalt-Warm, Naß-Trocken bereits 
typisch zusammengestellt hat (fr. 126). Das ist die 
reale Grundlage der Elementarphysik im ganzen 
Altertum geblieben.’ (Diels, Elementum, p. 15, 
n. 3.) 
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show is astonishingly small, when measured against the enormous mass 
of ideas for which he 15 dependent on the past. And the past upon which 
the Milesians drew was still very largely the world of Homer and of 
Hesiod. 

It is not only the historical plausibility of the picture that would 
suffer from a treatment that begins with Thales. The very possibility of 
understanding sixth-century ideas, where the documentation is so sadly 
lacking, depends upon our fuller knowledge of the older poetic outlook. 
It is only by placing the Milesians in between the two regions of light 
provided by archaic poetry on one hand and classical philosophy on the 
other—by thus illuminating them, as it were, from above as well as 
from below—that we may have any hope of seeing a bit deeper into this 
dark period of transition and creation. 

The discussion then must lcad back to the epic. But there can be no 
question here of analyzing all the cosmological ideas of the old poets. 
An exhaustive analysis is in any case probably impossible, for the essence 
of a poetic view is its extreme suppleness and adaptability to the mood 
and intention of the poet. In a sense, there are as many views of the 
universe in Homer and Hesiod as there are passages where the poets 
touch upon such matters. All we can do here is to consider a few texts of 
special interest for the later conception of the elements, and to deter- 
mine the original sense of certain key words. We may best deal in turn 
with the three aspects of the classic theory which have already been 
distinguished, and attempt to retrace the stages by which each one of 
these notions reached its mature form. 

THE FOUR ELEMENTS (ORIGINS). The conception of the natural 
world as composed essentially of carth, water, air, and fire is not ofim- 
memorial antiquity. The only obvious and universal division of the 
world is into Heaven and Earth. The parallel between these two is, of 
course, familiar to mythic thought in many lands, which loves to depict 
them as a divine couple whose fruitful union leads to the birth of the 
other gods and of everything that exists. The polar contrast between the 
two realms was emphasized in Indo-European tongues by a name for 
the gods derived from the root “heaven,” and by one for men from that 
of "carth."! In recognition of this fact, Hesiod speaks of odpavds as “а 
seat for the blessed gods set firm for ever" (Theog. 128), just as уаѓа is 


! See the discussion of Meillet, Introduction à ff., 326 ff. The idea remains alive in Greek, de- 
l'étude comparative des langues indo-europeennes® spite the weak etymological link; e.g., Theog. 272; 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 399 f£; also Linguistique his- Hom. 5 153, 0 222, А 461. 
torique et linguistique generale (Paris, 1921), pp. 274 
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“а seat for all set firm forever" (Theog. 117). When represented con- 
cretely, heaven serves as a kind of earth for the gods, who arc odvpaviwves, 
“dwellers in heaven," while mortals are characteristically етубддиог, 
“those who tread upon the carth" (cf. Theog. 372 f.). 

These two great “seats” are obviously separated by a zonc or region 
less easy to define, which is designated in the Rigveda by the happy 
expression antdriksa, “the dwelling-place in between." In this ancient 
Indian view we can recognize a neat classification of the world into 
ascending regions or strata. “Тһе triple division is the favorite one in 
the Rigveda, which loves triads, and, when it is accepted, the solar 
phenomena are assigned to the heaven, and those of lightning, rain, 
and wind to the atmosphere, while in the simpler twofold division all 
are ascribed to the sky.”! Similar notions occur in ancient Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, where a divinity of the storm or wind stands between 
the gods of heaven and carth.? 

Such a scheme can acquire little importance in the facc ofthe extreme 
anthropomorphism which characterizes the epic view of the gods. Zeus 
is, of course, supposed to be a cloud-gatherer whose delight is in the 
thunderbolt, but the poets rarely depict him in such activities, unless 
the interests of his particular friends or enemies are at stake. The 
Homeric gods, even those whose cosmic responsibilities are most ob- 
vious, are generally loath to take part in tlie ordinary operation of the 
universe. As far as the natural world is concerned, they are well on 
their way to becoming the dei otiosi of the Epicureans. The winds, in the 
Odyssey, are kept by Aeolus—that is, by a mortal rather than a god.3 
Furthermore, when heaven and carth are increased to a triad, it is not 
the atmosphere but the sea which supplies the third member for the 
Greeks. Thus Hephaestus figures уаѓа, o?pavós, and 0dAacca on the 
Shield of Achilles (2 483). The sea is a factor which cannot be neglected 
in a land where almost every city is a port whose horizon is shared 
between the mountains and the vast expanse of Aegean blue. 

A somewhat more speculative, or at any rate more mythical, view of 
the world appears in the much discussed mention of the ŝacuós, the 
great division of the spoil among the three sons of Cronus. Poseidon 
protests that Zeus has no right to interfere with his actions on earth: 


* А, B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Jacobsen, in The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Veda and Upanishads (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), Man (Chicago, 1946), pp. 46, 137, 140 ff. 
р. 77. 3 ко, Aiodos 'Immordógs, iios dÜavdroiwi 
2 Cf. the role of Shu in Egypt and that of Enlil дӨєоғо‹. 
in Mesopotamia: John А. Wilson and Thorkild 
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Tpeis уар т’ ёк Kpóvov einev adeAdeoi, ots rékero 'Péo, 

Zeùs kal eyw, rpiraros 8° 41015, évépoww avaoouw. 

Tpıxda 8е mávra Öcdacraı, éxaoros 8” ёщиорє тциўѕ" 

Tou eywv éAaxov moAımv dAa vareuev alet 

maAdouevav, Arsys 8° éAaxe Codov Nepdevra, 

Zeds 8' EAax’ odpavov eùpùv Ev aidepı kal vebéAgov 

уаѓа 8” Erı Euv) mdvrwv Kat paxpos " ОЛоџтоѕ. (О 187 ff.) 
Therefore, says Poseidon, let Zeus stay in his place. 

It must at once be remarked that the three parts into which all things 
were divided do not constitute a stratified scheme for the visible world. 
The essential reference point, the earth, is entirely excluded from the 
daouös as such. In here recalling or inventing such a division of the 
spoil, the poet's intention is not speculative but dramatic. He is less 
concerned to organize the world than to explain why Poseidon should 
have a free hand to do as he pleases on the earth. А system of strata or 
regions is suggested only imperfectly, if at all. Hades’ realm of darkness 
and death, for example, seems to lie in the west, as well as beneath the 
earth.! 

Nevertheless, if we neglect the ambiguous conception of Olympus 
(wavering between the Thessalian mountain and an invisible peak in 
heaven), we see that the poet vaguely presupposes a division of the 
world into Earth, Sea, Underworld, and Heaven. The same foursome 
recurs in Hesiod’s introduction to the Theogony, this time not as passive 
“lots,” but as the primeval powers from which the gods are sprung: 

ot Ins é£eyévovro kai Odpavod acrepdertos, 

Nukrós тє dvodepijs, ots 0° adpupos ётрєфє Ilövros. (106 f.) 
The dismal powers of the dark are in this case represented by Night, the 
mother of Death and his associates (211 Ё). As in the dacpds episode, 
the damp element is not water in general but the concrete body of 
Pontos, the salt sca. Only the Earth possesses here the same name as 
the later element. A similar fourfold scheme plays a prominent part in 
several other passages of the Theogony, where, because of the context, it 
is Tartarus who is chosen to represent the dark underworld.? 

The precedent of this poetic tetrad, familiar to every Greek schoolboy 


1 Thus Odysseus can reach the land of the Greeks as for other peoples—a mysterious region 
dead by sailing across Ocean, A 13 ff. The Elysian resembling the equally dark and unknown spaces 
plain is in the west (8 563 ff.), and £ó$os jepders is beneath the earth. (See the similar view of the 
an expression for the west (M 240), as well as for west at Theog. 274 f., 294, 746 ff.) 
the share of Hades in the басциб<. The extreme 2 Theog. 678-82, 736 f., 807 f., 839 fl. 
west, beyond the setting of the sun, was—for the 
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from the recitations of Homer and Hesiod, must help to explain how the 
later doctrine of the four elements as maxima membra mundi could meet 
with such rapid and widespread approval. It is even likely that this 
traditional notion was instrumental in bringing Empedocles himself to 
fix upon the number four.! But we must not underestimate the deep 
gulf which separates the old poetic scheme from {һе classic theory. If 
the continuous importance of the earth is self-evident, and if the rc- 
placement of Sca by “water” scarcely calls for comment, the concep- 
tion of the other two elements is another thing again. There is as yet 
scarcely a trace of fire in the Homeric oöpavös ; and it is a long road from 
LóQos тєрдє to the атр of fifth-century natural philosophy. 

In attempting to follow along this road, we may begin with a con- 
sideration of the Homeric o/pavós, an essential term in every description 
of the universe. The word has no convincing etymology, and its full 
meaning can only be gathered from the various contexts in which it is 
used. The most frequent epithets for the heaven are “broad”? (e?pós) 
and “starry” (dorepdecs).2 It is said to be wreathed or garlanded with 
the stars (2 485), or these simply stand “зп heaven" (X 318). Not only 
do the stars appear in heaven, but the moon as well (© 555 f.) ; and the 
Sun also reaches the middle of odpavds in his course (Ө 68; cf. II 777). 
So as a signal of disaster the sun is seen to disappear suddenly “out of 
heaven," either in eclipse or shrouded by dark clouds (v 356 f.). 

No boundary is drawn between celestial and meteorological events. 
On the contrary, the portion assigned to Zeus in the dacpds is specified as 
“the broad heaven in ai@yp and in the clouds." The activity of Zeus was, 
of course, always seen in cloud-gathering, in the thunder and lightning 
of a rainstorm, and indeed in any atmospheric event such as the ap- 
pearance of a rainbow (A 27 Ё). The wide extension of the term oöparös 
frequently permits it to be used by the poet with some exaggeration. 
Thus not only high cliffs but also dust, smoke, and the scent (kvion) of 
sacrifice are spoken of as “reaching to heaven.’’3 It may be said that the 
ovpaves designates in general everything that is above men's heads. 
In particular it indicates the zenith, the region above par excellence, as 
when Nestor and Agamemnon utter prayers to Zeus with their hands 
and eyes directed upwards “towards heaven” (O 371; T 254). 


1 The importance of the Homeric öaowos for (= Ө 46), О 371. In each case the phrase is a 
the history of Greek philosophy was emphasized conventional verse ending, without any particular 
(and exaggerated) by Е. M. Cornford, From reference to the night sky. 

Religion to Philosophy (London, 1912), pp. 15 ff, 3 u 73, E 504, А 317, © 549; cf. B 457, 
21 ff, and passim. P 425, etc. 
2 For the “‘starry heavens," see A 44, E 769 
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А clear sky by day or, above all, by night seems to us to resemble a 
great vaulted dome, and it is often said that the Homeric o?pavós too 
was conceived as a kind of hemisphere. There is, however, very little 
support for this view in the text of the epic.! On the contrary, to the 
poet's eye the visible sky presents no closed space, but fades imper- 
ceptibly into that distant region whose form can be discerned by the 
inspired imagination, and by it alone. When a Greek sought to picture 
this heaven of the gods, the image of a vaulted roof or dome would not 
occur to him as readily as to us. Homer has no word for such a vault. 
A Greek roof is normally flat or pitched.? In so far as heaven was 
visualized as a roof for the world, it would naturally be conceived as a 
plane rather than as a curved surface. This is confirmed, for instance, 
by Hesiod's reference to oöpavos as “а seat for the gods set firm forever.” 
The gods would be safer on a flat roof than on a dome. 

As we have mentioned, oj)pavós seems at times to float before the 
poet's mind like an invisible counterpart to the floor of the earth. The 
land of the gods, culminating in the mountain Olympus, resembles 
the land of men reproduced on an upper storey.? And this idea fits the 


! The view of о0раубѕ as a dome or vault is 
given, for instance, by E. Buchholz, Homerische 
Realien (Leipzig, 1971), I, 3, referring to J. Н. 
Voss, Mythologische Briefe (Königsberg, 1794), p. 
170, who in turn takes for granted “das öde 
Gewölbe des chernen Himmels” ; similarly Heath, 
Aristarchus, p. 7. 'The various references to the 
sun's rising and setting do not tell us anything 
about the shape of the oöpavos. When Helios 
leaves Ocean, he simply climbs “ар into heaven" 
(одради eloavióv, Н 423) or “towards heaven" 
(oreixnoı трдѕ o)pavóv darepoévra, А 17, with 
parallels quoted by Merry and Riddell, Homer's 
Odyssey [2d ed.; Oxford, 1886], p. 444). After 
having reached the middle of his course at noon 
(uéaov oópavóv dudifefjke, Ө 68, П 777, 8 доо), 
he turns back downwards from heaven to earth 
(di emi yalav dr’ odpavdbey mporpamnraı, А 18). In 
each case oöpavös is simply “the region above the 
earth.” (So also Theog. 761.) The conception is 
slightly more concrete in the Homeric Hymn to 
Helios (xxx1.15 f.), where the'Sun rests his chariot 
“at the summit of heaven” (dkpov ёт’ odpavod), 
then drives “through heaven to the Ocean" (д, 
oöpavod). It is not clear just what image the poet 
has in mind who speaks of the converging “‘sources 
and limits” of earth, Tartarus, sea, and odpavds, at 
Theog. 736 ff. (= 807 ff.). The most vivid descrip- 
tion is to be found at Theog. 126 f., where Gaia 
engenders starry Ouranos “‘equal to herself, so 
that he might cover her all about" (doov &wurf . . . 
iva piv. тєрї ndvra каАйтту). Since the surface of 


the earth is circular (limited by Ocean), the shape 
of its heavenly cover must of course correspond ; 
but nothing is said of a dome or a vault. 

2 xanapa, “arch, vault" is not Homeric; 
neither is apis in this sense. Plato, of course, 
is familiar with “the celestial vault" (drovpavıos 
diis, Phaedrus 247b.1), but his cosmology is not 
that of Homer. Herodotus may have a hemisphere 
in mind when he speaks of тд» кікАоу ndvra той 
одраро? (1.131), but he too stands in the shadow of 
the Ionian natural philosophers. 

For the Homeric roof, see H. L. Lorimer, 
Homer and the Monuments (London, 1950), pp. 
418f. The roof of a princely dwelling seems 
normally to have been flat, like those of the Cretan 
palaces, the house of Circe (x 558, with Merry's 
note), and the roof on which the watchman is 
posted at the opening of the Agamemnon. The 
great Mycenean tombs are of course vaulted, 
but anyone who has been inside the so-called 
*"Treasury of Atreus" will think rather of the 
House of Hades than of the starry heavens. Nor is 
the @dAos at x 442, which was probably a granary 
with a peaked roof (Lorimer, of. cit, p. 431), 
of any significance for the Homeric view of the 
heavens. 

3 This is the natural interpretation of expres- 
sions such as “Tartarus . . . as far helow Hades as 
heaven is from earth" (Ө 16); divine horses, 
which “fly readily in between earth and starry 
heaven” (Ө 45, E 768); Eris, the sister of Ares, 
“who first stands short, but then plants her head 
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conception of odpavds as a kind of roof. Some structure of this sort is 
clearly implied by the pillars of Atlas, which “support heaven and 


earth on either side" as a colonnade supports a temple: 


» Ld x 3 x 
Exei дє тє Kiovas AUTOS 


А а af \ Ы ` Ы D I 
какрас<, at yalav T€ KAL ovupavov ац ts EXOVOL. 


Whatever role the poet intends to assign to Atlas himself, the words 
make clear that he has in mind columns standing on at least two sides 
(арфіѕ) of the earth. They may very well have been set all round the 
earth, or at least in each corner, like the four great posts which prop 
up à flat hcaven in the ancient Egyptian scheme: 

The simplest mechanism [of support] was four posts set on earth to carry the 
weight of heaven. These were at the outer limits of the earth, as is indicated by 
such texts as: “I have set... the terror of thee as far as the four pillars of heaven," 
and the number four suggests that they were placed at the four points of the 
compass. Fortunately, this arrangement appealed to the Egyptian as being both 
strong and permanent: “(As firm) as heaven resting upon its four posts" is a 
simile used more than once.? 


The Greeks seem to have received from Egypt their old celestial archi- 
tecture, as well as that of their temples. It is only when conceived in this 
way, as a roof, that the oùpavós can be described as “brazen” or (in 
the Odyssey) as made of iron.? The reference is no doubt to the great 
solidity of the edifice. Hesiod has much the same thing in mind when 
he calls it “а seat set firm." 

It is clear, then, that the Homeric oöpavos may designate either the 
entre celestial region (including that of the clouds), or the upper roof 
which serves as boundary to this vast space. The same ambiguity at- 
taches to o2pavós in the classic usage, where the word denotes both the 


outer periphery of the universe and also the whole cosmic body con- 
tained within this limit (De Caelo 278^11 Ё). But by then the ill-defined 


in heaven and walks upon the earth” (4 440 fE). 
In each case otpavds is best conceived as a plane 
parallel to the surface of the earth. So it is a roof 
which is implied in Zeus’ boast that not all the 
gods could drag him down from heaven to the 
earth’s floor, “if they hung a golden rope from 
heaven" (Ө 19 Ё). 

1 а 53 f. It is probable that &xeı here means not 
that Atlas directly supports the columns, but that 
he “has them in charge," as the Horae “keep the 
gates of heaven” (Ө 393). In that case auros is 
emphatic: “Һе, and no one else,” as when Zeus 


is said “to hold himself” the thunder and light- 
ning (айтд< хору, Theog. 72). Hesiod on the other 
hand gives the classic picture of Atlas bearing the 
heaven on his head and shoulders (Theog. 516 ff. 
746 f.). The pillars are now superfluous. Aeschylus 
follows Hesiod (P.V. 430), but also mentions one 
pillar (P.V. 348 ff.), apparently in an attempt to 
combine two incompatible views. 

2 John A. Wilson in The Intellectual Adventure of 
Ancient Man, p. 46. 

3 Brazen heaven: E 504, P 425, y 2. Iron 
heaven: o 329. p 565. 
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outlines of a mysterious structure have given way before the clear 
spherical architecture of Anaximander. 

It is within this new system of spheres and circles that the later 
elements of fire and air have their place. Their antecedents are to be 
found less in the notion of odpavds as such than in the subordinate ideas 
linked with it in the epic. 

When o?pavós appears in Homer as the roof of the world, the position 
below it is occupied by аібур, which we are accustomed to translate 
ambiguously as “the sky." Thus Athena springs down to the earth 
"from heaven, through the ai6jp” (T 351). The same journey is 
effected in the opposite direction by the far-flashing gleam of a fully 
armed host, which “reaches through ар to heaven" (B 458). But if 
aißnp is the normal representative for what lies below the firmament, 
there is one passage in which it seems to share the field with азр. In 
describing the highest fir tree growing on the slopes of Mount Ida, the 
poet says that “it reaches through азр to the aidnp.” 


шакротӣтт mepuvia б? Nepos aidep’ ixavev, (& 288) 
The scholiast on & 288 declares: 
According to Homer, the place from earth to the clouds is “air” ; the place above 


the clouds is “sky,” and it is also called by the same name as the firmament, 
"heaven." Therefore he speaks of the clouds as “ the gates of heaven.”? 


We see that this verse proved to the satisfaction of the ancient com- 
mentators that Homer was already familiar with the classic distinction 
between the atmosphere and the upper celestial region and that he 
normally referred to the two as axjp and абур respectively, just as does, 
for instance, the author of De Carnibus (ch. 2), and after him the Stoics. 
In order to pass judgment on this Hellenistic interpretation, we must 
consider the use of the same two words in other epic passages, and, first 
of all, their etymology. 

АіВур is clearly derived from the root of aiéw, “to blaze," but its 
formation is irregular, and paralleled only by that of à»jp. Some etymo- 
logical dictionaries still connect this second word with ази, “Чо blow,” 
but Meillet pointed out thirty years ago that such a derivation explains 
neither the form of the word nor the sense it bears in the oldest texts.? 


I 


бт. каб” "Opnpov ўр 6 ало yüs péypt vedóov fied with this explanation (ibid., p. 168), but it 


тбто$° 6 8 флёр та уфт vónos аі0ўр, каї Guwrdpas 
TÔ orepeuvio obpavos. 8:0 và ven Adyeı mías 
одрауод; cited with parallels іп К. Lehrs, De 
Aristarchi studiis Homericis, (3d ed.; Leipzig, 1882), 
р. 163. Not all ancient commentators were satis- 


was adopted without hesitation by O. Gilbert, 
as indicating the Homeric origin of the element 
theory. (See his Die meteorologischen Theorien des 
griechischen Altertums [Leipzig, 1907], p. 18.) 


2 


2 "Remarques sur l'étymologie de quelques 
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Meillet himself interpreted атр as a root noun from aeipw (which could 
explain the pseudo-suffix -np). Its original meaning would be “suspen- 
sion; what is in suspension." Thus аур in Homer designates haze or 
mist. A secondary connection with айра, атш, and ауєроѕ would explain 
the later meaning of “atmosphere, the material constituting the atmos- 
phere,” which is common in fifth-century Ionic and Attic, passes into 
the «own, thence into Latin, and survives in modern words for the 
"air." Aifp, on the other hand, seems to be a purely literary creation, 
formed by analogy with anp and never firmly established in the spoken 
language. In the view of Meillet, the Indo-European word signifying 
“‘dark space” (*reg"es-, Vedic rdjas) had become specialized in Greek 
épeBos for the darkness of the underworld. The old contrast opposing 
the obscure regions of the earth to the sunlit sky, which the Vedic poets 
express by rdjas and divé rocand (region of darkness" and “‘bright space 
of heaven"), was therefore conveyed in Greek by two new formations, 
anp and aiĝýp.! 

Although Meillet's account of the prehistory of the two words has not 
as yet been accepted by all linguists, it is at any rate in full accord with 
the Homeric texts. Thus for Homer ai£jp is certainly not a fixed region 
of elemental fire; the term signifies primarily the light which streams 
through a bright sky. The verbal forms of адо refer in fact not only to 
the heat of fire but also to its blazing light.? It is this meaning of the 
root which comes out, for instance, in alfo, aif«v, mdvaidos in the 
sense of “flashing, glittering,” and also in aidpn, “fair weather." The 
latter term reminds us that ai85p implies not only a sunlit but also a 
cloudless sky. Hence the Homeric одур can refer to the sky’s nocturnal 
brightness (just as the later form aidpia often means a “clear night"): 

ws 6° От’ Ev ойра>Ф астра фаєиту audi veAnvnv 
Qaíver! apımpenea, ore т? етАєто vývepos aibńp 

[ек т” єфауєу пасо скотіаі Kai Tpwoves &кроь 

Kat varraı obpavodev д' ар’ breppayn dameros ailyp, | 


mavra де elderaı dorpa, yeynde де тє фрёа пощи. (Ө 555 Ё) 


mots grecs," Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique, 
XXVI (1025), 7 Ё, followed by P. Chantraine, 
Formation des noms en grec ancien (Paris, 1933), p. 
219. In the new Griechisches etymologisches Wörter- 
buch of Н. Frisk (Heidelberg, 1954-), s.v. anp, the 
old explanation from атш has been dropped, but 
Meillet's alternative view is cited with reserve. 

! In support of Meillet's view, it may be added 
that ар must have been introduced as the 
normal word for the luminous sky by the same 


poets for whom Levs, 64s had become too vividly 
personified. The old sense of $$, "sky", still 
appears (next to ai85p) at N 837; cf. also T 357. 

2 ait yap od povov тд Kato G\AG kai тд Арто, 
Eustathius ad. Il. 249.23, cited in Ebeling, Lexicon 
Homericum, s.v. aidopevos. Hence ai&ouéras даѓдаѕ, 
а 428, etc. ; Ааиттўро: aifouevoroıw, o 343. Pindar 
means, of course, that gold is a blazing (not a 
burning) flame: xpvoós aldoueror rip, О. 1.1. 
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Ignoring for a moment the athetized lines, we see that odpavds here is 
the place in which the stars are seen ; aif»jpis not a region, as the scholiast 
claims, but the still clarity which has arisen (ézAero) in heaven and 
which makes things visible. The word has exactly the same sense in 
another simile (whose last two lines are repeated by the manuscripts in 
the passage just cited): 


ws 6° бт” ab’ omis короифӯѕ Öpeos neydAoıo 
rÁ 

кило} mukwnv vebeAnv oreponnyepera Zevs, 

ёк т” Ebavev mäcaı скотіаі Kal TTPWOVES AKpoL 


Kai varar, ovpavdbev 8° àp’ breppayn domeros aiðńp. (П 297 fl.) 


It is again obvious that абур is not a place, but a certain condition of 
the sky, and, as it were, an active force,! which “breaks through” from 
the odpavds above and causes every crag and glen of the mountain to 
be seen. 

The most precise sense of ai0/jp is therefore not “sky” but ““celestial 
light" : that which is shut out when the sky is overcast. It 15 the active, 
causal nuance of aidnp which seems to distinguish it from арт, the 
sky's clarity conceived as a more passive state or condition: 


moinoov 8' aidpnv, dos 5’ odÜaAuotaw iöeodaı. (P 646) 


Of course, such a distinction between an active force and the state which 
it produces, or the space which it fills, is not always observed by the 
poet. But the original contrast between odpavós as a place and аѓдӯр as 
a particular condition appears again in another simile, where a sudden 
storm cloud is said “to invade heaven out of a bright абур; that is to 
say, ‘out of a clear sky'."? The etymological sense of "brightness" is 
still implied when a battle is said to take place “under the ai05p," 
1.е., with full visibility, under a clear sky (P 371). On the other hand, 
the idea of clarity and light tends to fade away before the purely spatial 


! So in describing the view of Anaxagoras, 
Aristotle refers to aif:jp as a "power" rather than 
a body or place: какєѓуоѕ тз» éke? (sc. dvo) 
Sdvanın адра kadeiv ёрорќаєу, Meteor. 339024. 

In П 300, üneppayn is, of course, intransitive, 
not passive as one might infer from Leaf’s render- 
ing: “The aither is burst open” (The Iliad [2d ed.; 
London, 1900], I, 369). For the value of this 
aorist, see E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 
I (Munich, 1953), 757- 

2 ас̧ 8' бт’ am’ Oùàúpnov védos Epxeraı oDpavóv 

ЕЮ 7 
aidepos ёк Sins, dre тє 205 Maidana Teivn. 


(11 364) 


The obscurity which the commentators find here 
is largely due to their insistence on interpreting 
оір as a place. Once this snare has been avoided, 
the meaning is plain: Olympus is the distant 
mountain around which Zeus gathers his clouds, 
and from which he sends one to produce a storm. 
АП at once it appears within the visible heaven 
(ёрхєтаг одрауду elaw), “out of a blue sky." The 
only ambiguity is in the conventional verse ending 
одрауду eiow, which normally describes movement 
upwards from the earth. (Cf. Hdt. 1. 87: єк &è 
aidpins тє kai vyvepins avvSpapety éfanívgs védea 
kal xeuidvá TE катаррауўиш . . . .) 
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conception of “sky,” when the metallic noise of combat is said to pass 
“through ai#jp to brazen heaven.”! The parallel thus established 
between абур and odpavds becomes so complete that the former can 
simply be substituted for the latter: the rising smoke, the mighty 
battle cry, the distant gleam of armor, and the high-flying eagle, all are 
said to reach not heaven itsclf, but the bright sky.? In the same way, 
the action of Zeus procceds “in the ai@jp” or “from the абур.” And 
even a wind may be said to rush “through the аур” (o 293). But the 
sense of "brightness" is never quite lost. If the lot of Zeus is specified as 
“broad ovpavos, іп aifp and in the clouds" (О 192), the last two con- 
trasting terms form as it were an exhaustive table of contents for the 
upper region: the luminous sky and the opaque clouds. 

The history of атр is characterized by a similar extension of meaning 
which never quite loses sight of its starting point. This word also 
designated originally neither a place nor a specific substance, but a 
force or condition, to wit, one which makes things invisible. If it is light 
which permits us to see, it is mist or haze or some similar screen which 
prevents us from doing so. Hence аур is closely related in sense to 
"cloud" (védos, vedeAn), as well as to darkness (ё0фо$, v/£) —this latter 
being conceived not as the privation of light, but as a positive reality. 

The connection of anp with cloud and mist, as well as the correspond- 
ing contrast with асур, is brought out very clearly in the battle scene 
around the body of Patroclus. In order to protect the corpse from the 
Trojans, Zeus “poured an abundant аўр about the helmets" of the 
Achaean warriors standing around it (P 268 f£). Their view was so 
obstructed in consequence that “опе would say that neither sun nor 
moon was safe and sound; for they were oppressed by аур,” while the 
other warriors continued to fight at ease “under a clear sky (úr aidepı), 
where the piercing beam of the sun was spread abroad, and no cloud 
appeared on all the earth or even on the mountains" (P 366 ff.). Unable 
to see the field around him, Ajax calls upon father Zcus: “Deliver the 
sons of the Achaeans out from under the аўр; make the sky bright 
(moınoov 8* at0pnv), and grant us to see with our eyes. Yea, destroy us 
in the light, if such is now thy pleasure” (P 645 Ё). Zeus had pity on 
his prayer and his tears, “and straightway scattered the anp and pushed 


1 P 425. Cf. B 458, T 351. In the first passage glorious beam (céAas) from the countenance of 
cited, the epithet drpóyezos seems to assimilate the Achilles (У 214) or from his shield (T 379) ; by the 
аѓӨўр to a sea, but the original meaning of the shout of Ajax (О 686); and by an eagle (т 540). 
epithet is uncertain. Cf. demeros абур, П 300; Zeus dwells “in the al@yp” (B 412, etc.) and acts 
vývepos at&jp, Ө 556; aiépa 8а, т 540. “from the at&/jp" (О 610; cf. A 54). 

2 The aifjp is attained by smoke (Z 207) ; by the 
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away the mist ; then the sun shone again, and the whole battle lay clear 
before them" (649 Ё). 

The азр which is thus dispelled by Zeus is plainly a kind of “suspen- 
sion" like haze or fog. It 15 contrasted not only with the brightness of 
a clear sky (ai8jp, aidpn), but also with the light of the sun (vv. 372, 
647, 650). 

The link between аур and the clouds reappears in a curious simile in 
the fifth book of the Iliad, where the furious retreat of Ares (who has 
been wounded by Diomedes) is compared to a summer haze: "Like a 
dusky атр which appears from the clouds when the strong west wind 
blows after great heat, such did brazen Ares appear to Diomedes son 
of Tydeus as he went together with the clouds into the broad heaven” 
(E 864 Е). The point of the simile is that both ayp and the disappear- 
ing Arcs are associated with the clouds, and that both are indistinctly 
seen. The epithet “dusky” (epeßevvy) here applied to the азр seems to 
denote less its color than its impermeability to sight. The visual beam 
which leaves the eye and strikes its object plays a great part even in the 
later Greck theories of vision ; it is clearly presupposed from the earliest 
times. Thus the Greek names for color do not indicate inert qualities, 
but certain ways of reacting to light or to the rays of sight. The etymo- 
logical sense of Aevkós is not simply *^white" but “bright, translucent" 
(from the same root as Latin lux); and the corresponding sense of 
péas is “dark, opaque.” In this way, the атр or haze which the gods 
regularly pour over persons or things to render them invisible is con- 
ceived as a shield which protects them from the gaze of men, or pre- 
vents their inner light from reaching human eyes.! For particular 
privacy, Zeus makes use of a golden cloud through which not even 
the sun’s light can penetrate (£ 343). A more banal case is that of Dio- 
medes, who cannot disünguish gods from mortal warriors until Athena 
removes the ayAvs or dark mist from before his eyes (E 127). 

In such cases the аур (or its substitute) is certainly no metaphor. The 
haze in which Apollo hides Hector is described as “еер” or thick, and 
Achilles strikes it threc times with his spear (Y 446). In exactly the same 
way, the аур which Hera spreads out along the river Xanthus is thick 
enough to impede the Trojans in their flight (Ф 6 ff.). Such a haze is 
even conceived as capable of supporting objects belonging to the gods. 
Thus Arcs, when he rests from battle, deposits his spear and chariot in 
an азр, just as mortals lay their arms upon the ground.? In such a case 

1 T' 9381, E 776, І 571, etc. 2 E 356, where ёр: is locative, like x8ov( in К 472. 
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the word still denotes an opaque "suspension," but the context is such 
that later Greeks may casily have understood a reference to the atmos- 
phere. 

The same is true of the verse with which we began, where a fir tree 
is said to reach "through the атр to the агур” (Z 288). The ancient 
commentators were certainly mistaken in reading into this passage the 
classic doctrine of cosmic places. Here again атр is the opaque haze 
hovering in the vicinity of the earth or the clouds (like the аур in which 
Hera and Sleep have just been said to wrap themselves to escape notice, 
& 282), whereas або is the bright, translucent sky overhead. Sleep has 
picked the tallest tree as his lookout post precisely because it 1s free of 
all impediments to the sight. For it is essential to the success of his 
scheme that his glance strike the eyes of Zeus before the latter sees him 
(E 285). The primary contrast between атр and ailp is therefore still 
a question of visibility, not of relative location.! 

It is true that аур as haze is necessarily to be found in the region of 
clouds and earth, while агӣур as celestial brightness is at home in the 
upper sky. This was already evident from the verse cited earlier, where 
стр is said to break through from heaven above (JJ 300). So much and 
no more is implied by the fir tree which reaches “through азр to the 
а{@тр.?? It is because of its brightness that the ai@7p is above the clouds, just 
as the атр is below because it is like haze. Their spatial relationship is 
incidental, and the boundary line between them is altered by every 
change in the weather. Nor do these two items together occupy all 
the space between heaven and earth; the meaning of anp is still too 
specialized. The two may be distinguished as cosmic bodies, filling sepa- 
rate regions, only when the denotation of атр is extended to include 
the air we breathe and in which the birds fly, as well as the substance of 
the winds and of the clouds. 


This extension of meaning has not yet taken place for Hesiod. In a 
vivid passage of the Works and Days the poet describes a fruitful mist 
(47р) which hangs upon the fields on winter mornings, drawing water 
from the rivers, rising above the earth with a gust of wind ; and which 
then sometimes falls as rain at eventide or blows with the north wind, 


! The original sense of аур is also clear from (У 744), to a grotto (р 80, etc.), and to the dimly 
its adjectival derivatives, which mean “murky, visible form of Scylla (и 233). In E 770, босо» 8° 
gloomy, hazy”: тєрдє is an epithet of Tartarus — 7epoeés describes the vague line of the horizon 
(Ө 13), of darkness (M 240, etc.), and of the paths as it appears to a lookout gazing off to sea. 
of the sea (v 64) ; Yepoeıöns also applies to the sea 
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descending in a dark cloud to drench the imprudent farmer who returns 
too late to his cottage. 


b ГА t- X X Ў + d 
puxo) уар т” hæs meAeraı Bopéao пєсбутоѕ: 
00 6° emt yalav am’ одрауод астєрдєутоѕ 
азр порофброѕ réra a. paKdpwy ёт} ёруогѕ, 

550 OS тє dpvoodnevos тотар» AO aievaóvrov, 
ород ётёр yains apdeis aveuoıo ӨъёААт, 
L4 £. , € X у EM 
More шеу Ө” oec поті Eomepov, аААот”, dot 
A ГА tA / + 
токуй Өртікіоо Bopéw уёфєа kAovéovros. 
\ / » + 7 4 ГА 
70v фдаџєуоѕ Epyov тєАёта< оѓкбудє уєєсдои, 
, L4 „э 3 , l / > 4 
555 uý тотё о” o0pavóOev akoróev védos арфикаАу, 
^ б \ б A L4 0 £ СА e er $ + I 
xp@ra dé илбаАёоь Hin ката 0° eľpara devon. 


АП the roots of the later theory of the atmosphere are apparent in this 
passage: the conception of атр as moisture derived from the water of 
the earth ; the connection of it with wind and rain as well as with the 
clouds ; and, above all, the transition from one of these forms to another 
in an alternate movement up and down between heaven and earth. 
Nevertheless, Hesiod is expressing no theory but a fact of everyday life 
in Boeotia. And атр for him means not “air,” but “mist.” 


The earliest surviving text in which атр has its new and larger mean- 
ing seems to be a fragment of Xenophanes: “This upper limit of the 
earth is seen by our feet, striking against the anp; that below reaches to 
the boundless."? 

The азр which is in contact with the surface of the earth is clearly 

air," not “haze.” This sense is frequent in fifth-century philosophical 
d in the Hippocratic Corpus, and in Herodotus.3 We have 
already encountered it in the Aristophanic Clouds. The new usage is 
somewhat slower to make its appearance in a completely poetic con- 
text. It is no doubt the concrete meaning of атр in the language of the 
epic which leads both Aeschylus and Euripides to prefer the vaguer 
expression абур, even when they clearly mean “‘air.” The same con- 


proposed alternative ai@ép: is much less plausible. 


1 Op. 547 ff. Hesiod apparently associates аўр 
Could Xenophanes have said the earth touches 


both with apßeis (v. 551) and with ато: (v. 552). 


It is not only dark (555), but also cold (547) and 
damp (550, 552, 556), exactly as is the later 
element (except in the theory of Aristotle, where 
anp is essentially hot). 

2 Xenoph. в 28, where тёр is the convincing 
emendation of Diels for the MSS. xai fet. The 


the “sky” at our feet? 

3 The Herodotean use of дур is not noted іп 
LSJ, but eight examples are given by J. E. 
Powell, А Lexicon to Herodotus (Cambridge, 1938), 
€g., IV.7.3: mrep@v yap kal тўр уў» kal тд» nepa 
elvac mA€ov ; V.105 : diorov... . és Tov Hepa BáMovra. 
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siderations of style probably explain why Empedocles generally refers 
to the divine atmospheric element as at05p, although he sometimes uses 
амр in the normal way for “air,” as docs Sophocles.! 

How did this new sense of anp develop from the idea of “mist” ? 
There are at least two possibilitics. In the first place, passages such as 
that cited above from Hesiod show how the old meaning of ар brought 
it into inevitable contact with the notions of cloud, wind, and atmos- 
pheric dampness. It 1s therefore conccivable that a gradual extension 
of meaning took place within the spoken language of Ionia and Athens.? 
In that case the philosophic concept of азр would be directly based upon 
a current usage of the word. But it may also have been the philosophers 
who first felt the need for a term to correspond to the new conception 
of the atmosphere, and they themselves may have taken the initiative 
in expanding the sense of the word. It is difficult to choose between 
these alternative explanations, for every author who makes use of аур 
in the larger sense has also been influenced by the Ionian philosophy 
of nature. 

But if the purely linguistic career of the word must remain in doubt, 
there can be no question as to its early use by the philosophers. We 
know that Anaximenes, in the sixth century, conceived of аур as a 
universal force or principle from which all natural phenomena could 
be derived. Furthermore, if it is only with Anaximenes that “air” 
attains such predominance, the idea itself was equally familiar to 
Anaximander. We saw in the last chapter that his explanation of the 


1 Д{Өтр1з “air” in Aesch. P.V. 125, 280, 3943 it 
stands vaguely between heaven and carth in the 
famous fragment (70 Nauck): 

Zeds éorw ailjp, Zeds 8 yñ, Zeds 8' opavós, 

Zeds ro. тд mávra хот: TOV’ Ürmeprepov. 

In Euripides, fr. 941, the reference is clearly to the 
atmosphere: 

Spas tov бод тбуд’ drreıpov а{бёра 

кої уўу тєр: Exovd” bypais ё ayrdlaıs; 

rodrov vönıle Ziva, тбуд’ туой Өєду. 

This must be the passage Aristophanes has in 
mind when he invokes auerpyr’ Азр (not Aithjp) 
at Nubes 264. Aristophanes faithfully mocks the 
tragic preference for аі р when he presents 
Euripides in propria persona: opvupe той» aiBép' 
oixnaw Aids, Thesm. 272. Cf. Ranae 892, and the 
Euripidean parallels cited by Van Leeuwen on 
Nubes 264. 

Anp appears as an elemental power in Sophocles 
El. 86: & фдо$ dyröv | Kai yijs tedporp’ бзр. The 
various terms for “air” relay one another in 
Emped. в 100 (where there is no reason to change 


the MS. rcading дєроѕ in v. 13; cf. mveóporos У, 
15). We have also кат’ nepa B 77.2; and бтр at B 
38.3. Either 7épos or aldepos is possible at B 17.18. 

2 Meillet judged differently: “П n'a pu y 
avoir un passage du sens attesté par la langue 
épique à celui d’ ‘atmosphére, matiére constituant 
l'atmosphére' qui se trouve en ionien et en attique, 
sens auquel la philosophie ionienne a donné du 
reste une précision nouvelle et qui a évolué par 
là-méme. Le sens du mot ionien et attique se rat- 
tacherait directement au sens de ‘suspension’ et 
non au sens particulier observé dans la langue 
homérique" (Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique, 
XXVI, 8). In fact the transition is not as abrupt 
as Meillet suggests. Both senses may be used by the 
same writer, even in the same sentence. (See the 
passage from De Aéribus. n. 3, pp. 161-62.) Plato 
still associates дур with mist, darkness, and water 
(Phaedo 190b.6—7 ; cf. Tim. 58d.1-3), while Aris- 
totle says expressly that it is "like vapor" (otov 
aruis 6 np, Gen. Corr. 3304). 
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heavenly bodies, as well as of thunder, lightning, and the rest, pre- 
supposes a view of the anp which begins with terrestrial vapors, but 
extends outwards to the circles of the sun and stars. Just as it is Anaxi- 
mander who replaces once and for all the old view of o?pavós as a 
towering, vaguely roof-like edifice by a spherical structure of geometric 
form, soitis he who (as far as we know) first explained all events between 
this outer limit and the central earth by an interaction of fire, air, and 
terrestrial water. In order to make any sense at all of his cosmology and 
meteorology, one must credit Anaximander with the Ionian notion of 
the earth's environment as a vast expanse of atmospheric air, stretching 
outwards to the limit of the world, issuing in wind, rain, cloud, or fire 
according to the circumstances.! 

Once this new conception of anp had been introduced, the decisive 
bridge was crossed which separated the old ideas from the classic view 
of earth, water, air, and fire as the great “members” of the world. 
For the obvious link between абур and aidw made it an easy matter to 
reinterpret the epic "sky" as a region of pure fire. This new philosophic 
significance of the aidnp is well attested for Anaxagoras.? It is likewise 
implied by the “‘aetherial fire of flame" in the cosmogony of Parmenides 
(ФЛоудѕ aidepıov тёр, в 8.56), which is also designated as “light” 
(в 9) and as “unmixed fire" (в 11), and is represented in the visible 
world by the абур, that is, by the upper sky in which the stars are 
situated (B 10.1, B 11.2). It is clear that both Parmenides and Anax- 
agoras have made a conscious effort to reconcile the new philosophic 
conceptions with the Homeric terminology. Such an endeavor remains 
characteristic of Ionian naturalism, and in all likelihood it continues 
the original point of view of the Milesians.? The rationalizing interpre- 


1 See above, pp. 93, 100-9. 

2 Anaxagoras’ interpretation of the al@yp as 
celestial fire is mentioned by Arist. De Caelo 
270924; Meteor. 339923 (cf. Anaxag. B 1-2, B 15, 
etc.). It is echoed by the author of De Carnibus 
(ch. 2, Littré, VIII, 584) : Sordeı 8é pot ô koMopev 
Ücpuóv, dÜdvaróv тє eivan Kal voéew mávra Kal 
брў» кої dkoveıw каї eiöevar mávra éóvra тє Kal 
écópeva . . . kai óvopijva( pot айтб Ookéovow оѓ 
maÀavol aifépa (where the ''ancients" are the 
poets, not the philosophers). 

3 See, for example, the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Zeus as the dyp in Democr. в 30: те» 
Aoyíuw дубдрфто» бМуо, avateivayres Tas xeipas 
єгтайба, б> viv ёра kaAMéouev of "EAAnves, mávra 
Aia prééara, kai mávÜ' obros olde kal Sibo? kai 
adatpéerat кої facies oros TÀv mávrow. (For 
родєѓодог, pvdderac in the MSS., I read the Ionic 


third person plural in the historical present: 
‘They declare as a myth that all the air is Zeus” 
[compare the sense of uvQomAaoréovres in Democr. 
в 297]; whereby the conjectures $aoív and єїтар 
may be avoided.) Compare the similar doctrine 
and phrasing of Diog. B 5: kai pot бокєї тд тту 
vonow Éxov elvat 6 атр kaAoUpevos bad taw àv- 
Opdmav . . . abrö yáp por тойто Beds oxe? eivai; 
and the parallel use of xaAéouev in De Carn. 2 (see 
the previous note). The formula can be traced 
back to the sixth century (i.e., presumably to 
Anaximenes) if, as seems likely, the lines of Ennius 
cited by Diels, Vors. 23 B 53, are really imitated 
from Epicharmus: istic est is lupiler quem dico, 
quem Graeci vocant acrem. (On the connections 
between Epicharmus and the Milesians, see also 
the following note.) А comparable interpretation 
of Zeus, this time as celestial fire, is hinted at by 
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tation of the єрїс is at least as old аз Hecataeus, who was probably 
following here, as elsewhere, the path traced out by his predecessors and 
compatriots, the natural philosophers. 

Whatever terminology may have been used by the sixth-century 
Milesians, it is certain that their conception of the natural world con- 
tained, in potential form, a view of earth, water, air, and fire as ‘‘mem- 
bers” or ‘‘portions” of the cosmos. However, it does not follow that they 
formulated this view in the way which is later customary. The charac- 
teristic feature of the Empedoclean doctrine is its emphasis on the four 
roots of all things (в 6), and the sufficiency of these four alone (в 17.30, 
B 21.9, B 23.9 f., в 71). So for Plato, Aristotle, and later thinkers, the 
same four elements exhaust the contents of the cosmos or (in the case of 
Aristotle) those of the sublunary sphere. In all likelihood, this exclusive 
role was assigned to earth, water, air, and fire by Empedocles for the 
first time. What little we know of the element theory of the Milesians 
suggests a different and less systematic view. Thus Theophrastus (in the 
excerpt of Hippolytus) gives the following account of the theory of 
Anaximenes. 


He said that the аруз} was boundless азр; out of which arise what is becoming, 
what has become, and what is to be, and gods, and things divine; the rest arise 
from the progeny of the азр. Its form is as follows: when it is most uniform, it is 
not apparent to the sight, but it is made distinct by the cold and the hot and the 
moist and by what is in motion. It moves incessantly; for it would not change 
as much as it does, if it were not in motion. For when condensed or rarefied, it 
appears as different; thus when it is dissolved into rarer form, it becomes fire; 
and the winds аге аур condensed again; from азр cloud is produced by compres- 
sion; water by still more compression ; when further condensed it becomes earth 
and, in its most condensed form, stones. Thus the most decisive causes of genera- 
tion are opposites: hot and cold. (Anaximenes А 7) 


It is no doubt Theophrastus himself who draws attention to the 
primary opposites in his concluding remark. On the other hand, in the 
preceding sentences we seem to have a very close paraphrase of what 
Anaximenes actually said. The accuracy of this report may be seen 
precisely in the fact that Theophrastus has not imposed upon it the later 
doctrine of the elements. Fire, air, water, and earth are all mentioned 
of course ; after Anaximander how could they be ignored? But they are 


Heracl. в 32. Zeus is probably the sky in Phere- Indo-European conception of *dyeus as the “ку”; 
cydes B 1; and cf. Zevs éorw абур in Aesch. fr. сЁ Hdt. 1131.2: the Persians "call the whole circle 
70 (n. І, p. 147). This new philosophic view of of the heavens Zeus.” 

Zeus is, as it were, a return to the pre-Homeric, 
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integrated here into a fuller series, in which arjp is represented both by 
winds and by cloud, while earth is followed by the independent form 
"stones." The last four members of the series—from clouds to stones— 
reappear in exactly the same context in fragment B 16 of Anaxagoras: 
As these things [probably “the thick and damp and cold and dark" of B 15] are 
separated off, earth is formed out of them by condensation. For water is separated 
off out of the clouds, and earth out of water; while stones are formed out of earth 
by condensation under the action of the cold; the latter depart further than water 
[from their original source?]. 

The coincidence between this view and that of Anaximenes is com- 
plete. Both texts make clear that, for the Milesians and their earliest 
disciples, the four classic elements had not yet assumed a unique posi- 
tion. They figure side by side with stones, clouds, and wind among the 
basic constituents of the universe. 

If we look back now on the fragments of Melissus and Diogenes 
which were cited earlier (p. 123), wesee that evenin the second halfofthe 
fifth century there are unmistakable signs of this old Ionian view. When 
Melissus, for example, mentions “earth and water and air and fire,” 
these terms do not compose his entire list. On the contrary, he goes on 
without a break: “and iron and gold [i.e., the "stones" of the older 
series] and what is alive as well as what 15 dead, and dark and bright, 
and all other things which men say are true” (в 8). Our experience 
with the senses, says Melissus, leads us to believe not only that “hot 
becomes cold and cold hot," and that all things change into their 
opposites, but also that “iron and gold and stone and everything strong 
is rubbed away by contact, while earth and stone arise out of water" 
(ibid.). Here too the four “elements” have their place within a larger 
inventory of natural forms, whose final members are the same as those 
in the lists of Anaximenes and Anaxagoras. 

The case of Diogenes is similar. He does not cite the four alone, but 
"earth and water and air and fire and all other things which appear as 
real in this xóopos" (B 2). One may perhaps recognize some influence of 
Empedocles here in the fact that Diogenes does not feel called upon to 
specify just what are the “other things" which compose the world. 
In this respect the decisive role of Empedocles was to crystallize atten- 
tion on the four primary forms, and thus to replace a fuller Milesian 


series by the canonical tetrad.! 


! The original Milesian view shows through in imber, frigus, then back to wind and air. (The 
the imitation of Ennius cited as Epicharmus в 53, winds appear in a similar context in Epicharmus 
where the forms given for aër are: ventus, nubes, в 8.) The absence of the tetrad in De Hebd. 1-2 
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With Melissus and Diogenes, as we have remarked, the elements do 
not appear as fixed portions ofthe universe but as phases in a continual 
process of transformation. This idea too is Milesian. It is precisely the 
theme of the series established by Anaximenes: fire, cloud, water, and 
the rest are for him not independent rcalities, but mere stages along the 
road in which dp passes unremittingly “up and down.” 

The origins of this view are in part very simple and very ancient. We 
may compare, for example, the "transformations" of Proteus: when 
grasped by Menelaus, he becomes “all things which creep upon the 
earth, and water, and wondrous-burning fire" (6 417 f.). Such a magical 
series shows that there was no need of natural philosophy in order to 
recognize fire and water among the elemental appearances. (And one 
may compare the later use of carth and water as emblems of submis- 
sion.) But it is the element unknown to Homer—the atmospheric anp— 
which is the real key to the classic view, just as it 1s above all this 
feature which distinguishes the Greck theory from its Indian parallel.! 
Now the interdependence of wind, cloud, water, rain, and аўр was, 
as we have seen, already described by Hesiod in the Works and Days. It is 
just such seasonal phenomena of evaporation and precipitation which 
the Milesian theory took as its point of departure, when it set out to 
explain the whole world of nature according to a few simple principles. 
Thus winds and clouds arise by evaporation from the primeval mois- 
ture, while the dry earth is a by-product of the same process. Celestial 
fire grows out of the lower dip "like bark around a tree,” and must 
apparently be nourished from the same source, that is to say, from 
evaporated moisture. Atmospheric fire, as it appears in the lightning 
bolt, is itself formed from wind—in other words, from a particularly 
dry, fine product of evaporation. Here we have the “way up" from 
terrestria] moisture to fire. That fire is quenched, wind compressed, 
cloud condensed, and moisture solidified to earth and stones is the 
central doctrine of Anaximenes; and this reciprocal “way down" must 
have been largely envisaged by Anaximander himself. The atmospheric 
river mentioned by Aristotle,? which flows in a yearly circle up and 


may be a sign of relatively early date, although the 
need to find seven of everything could also be 
responsible here. The four доёра of De Сат. 2, 
on the other hand, definitely suggest the influence 
of Empedocles. 

! In the Indian theory, the corresponding 
element is рауи or vata, that is to say, the “wind” : 
the active power, not the material substance, of 
the atmosphere. This essential difference shows 


that the Greek doctrine of the elements is not 
derived from India, nor the Indian from Greece. 
That earth, water, and fire should be recognized 
in both views is not very surprising. For the 
origins of the Indian theory, see H. Oldenberg, 
Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana- Texte (Góttingen, 
1919), рр. 58 ff. 

? Above, p. 106. For the Milesian meteorology, 
see above, pp. 100-4. 
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down, corresponds to the Milesian explanation of how the world took 
shape. The oldest theories of cosmogony and meteorology are indeed 
one and the same. The year imitates the life history of the universe, 
and both form a cycle of transformations revolving about the central 
concept of the anp. 

It would be idle to speculate upon the relative extent ofimitation and 
originality in the descriptions of the cycle of natural change which we 
have cited from Empedocles, Plato, and Aristotle. Since the sixth- 
century documents are almost entirely lost, we can do no more than 
recognize the essential line of continuity which leads from Anaximan- 
der to Aristotle and beyond. It 15 no doubt this Milesian view which 
is repeated and elaborated by Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, 
Melissus, Diogenes, and the rest.! 

Restricting oursclves for the present to the idea of the elements as 
members or sections of the world, and at the same time as the principal 
phases in its cycle of transformation, we may summarize the early 
history of the theory as follows. 

The oldest Greek literary texts recognize a simple division of the 
world into four parts or portions: earth, sea, heaven (o?pavós), and the 
nether darkness occupied by Hades and Night. This fourfold scheme 
can be assimilated to the classic doctrine of the elements, if odpavds is 
replaced by аур, and darkness by атр. The first two terms already 
tend to become interchangeable in certain epic formulas, while the 
second substitution 1s prepared by the regular Homeric description of 
darkness as “aery” or “murky” (Ló$os ўєрбєіѕ). This assimilation 
probably explains why the four elements are later called "portions" 
(kotpaı), like the shares in the Homeric dacpds (О 195). It may also 
explain the introduction of the fourfold scheme by Empedocles, and its 
rapid success throughout the Greek world. 

Nevertheless, a careful consideration of the sense of the epic terms 
shows that the classic theory could not possibly have developed directly 
out of these poetic ideas. For Homer's абур is not composed of fire, and 
his атр is not “atmosphere” but "mist." As we shall see in a moment, 


! Xenoph. в 30; Anaxag. B 15; Melissus в 8; 
Diog. в 2; Heracl. в 31, в 36, в бо, B 67; etc. 
In view of what has been said above about anp, I 
can sce no reason to suspect the authenticity of 
Heracl. B 76 (in its most accurate version, of 
course, that of Plutarch). The азр is not Stoic, but 
Milesian, and the word is used in the regular sense 
by Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, and Empedocles. 


The пртотӯр of Heracl. в 31 refers precisely to 
an ignition of atmospheric substance, conceived 
either as cloud (Heracl. A 14) or as rveöpa (Arist. 
Meteor. 37 1215). In either case it is аур, not water, 
which turns to fire. In general, the “exhalations”’ 
of Heraclitus are unintelligible except in the con- 
text of the Milesian theory of atmospheric trans- 
formation. 
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the archaic contrast of celestial brightness and terrestrial gloom con- 
tinues to play a certain part in early Greek natural philosophy. But the 
direct accommodation of epic passages to the later scheme is a blatant 
anachronism. The Hellenistic interpretation of абур and азр, re- 
ported by the scholiast, continues an old and honorable tradition which 
probably goes back to the earliest natural philosophers. Like his younger 
namesake, the first Anaximander of Miletus may also have been fond 
of discovering “hints” (örövoca:) of the latest philosophical doctrines 
beneath the surface of the Homeric text.! The method remains in 
vogue throughout antiquity and passes directly into St. Augustine’s 
exegesis of the Old Testament. From the historical point of view, how- 
ever, it is neither more nor less legitimate to read the classic theory 
of the atmosphere into Homer than to find Neoplatonic metaphysics 
expounded in the Book of Genesis. 

In fact, the conception of anp as the element of meteorological 
process is derived not from Homer, but from the observed facts of 
evaporation. These had already been remarked by Hesiod—and no 
doubt by many peasants and sailors before him—without giving rise to 
any particular philosophical scheme. The Milesian theory of the atmos- 
phere was formulated by men who had pondered upon these facts, 
fused them into a single doctrine, and expanded this doctrine to include 
all natural phenomena whatsoever. The circular chain of transforma- 
tion which leads from fire to water, earth, and stones—passing through 
wind, cloud, thunderstorm, and precipitation—may, in its fully articu- 
lated form, be the work of Anaximenes. All the individual links, at any 
rate, had been forged by his predecessor. Apart from Anaximander, 
each of the early theorists tends to emphasize a different member of 
the chain: Thales, we are told, preferred water; Anaximenes singled 
out air; Xenophanes, earth and water; Heraclitus, fire. The system 
which recognizes these four, and these four alone, is the innovation of 
Empedocles.? 


1 For the Homeric allegories of the younger 
Anaximander, see Xenophon, Symp. ш. 6. (The 
identification with the second Anaximander of 
Miletus was established by E. Schwartz, in RE, I, 
2086.14, followed by Jacoby, F.Gr.Hist. 9.T.3, 
with commentary.) Much the same rationaliza- 
tion of the epic was pursued by Democritus in his 
Homeric studies. His explanation of dpBpoota 
accommodates it to the Ionian cosmology (в 25), 
just as Pherecydes seems to have done before him 
(B 13a). The Democritean etymologies (see B 2 
and в 142) must have been Plato’s principal 


inspiration in the Cratylus. Such rediscovery of 
the lost wisdom of the past by an analysis of 
words is taken seriously by Aristotle, who cites it 
as proof of his cyclical view of the history of 
philosophy (De Caelo 270>16-25, Meteor. 339>21- 
30; cf. Cratylus 401b.6). 

? Pherecydes А 8-9 seems to represent an old 
element theory, with Zeus interpreted as the 
upper heavens; the exact details cannot be recon- 
structed. Philolaus B 12, on the other band, prob- 
ably shows the influence of Empedocles, since 
the classical tetrad here exhaust the contents 
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Thus, both as components of the world and as phases in the cycle of 
change, the elements are of Milesian date. But they were not four until 
the time of Empedocles. 

ELEMENTS IN GENERAL (ORIGINS). It is more difficult to trace 
the origin of the idea of an element as such. This very concept is to 
some extent defined anew by every systematic thinker, and its evolution 
can therefore scarcely be treated except in a general history of Greek 
philosophy. The true ‘‘elements” of Democritus, for instance, are the 
atoms, while even those philosophers who make use of the canonical 
four (as do Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics) interpret them in quite 
different ways. 

The four elements of Empedocles, for example, are defined by two 
primary characteristics: (1) they are ungenerated and imperishable, 
and (2) all natural change results from their mixture and separation 
(в 8-12, B 17.30-35, etc.). In neither respect does Empedocles open up 
a new path. These two doctrines (which really form one) had already 
been taught by Anaxagoras.! Both men are, of course, dependent here 
on Parmenides, whose polemic against yéveois and ёАєдроѕ constitutes 
the very heart of his doctrine (в 8.13 ff.). The theory of elemental mix- 
ture as a substitute for generation and corruption had also been worked 
out by him in the second part of his poem, to an extent which we can 
only guess from the miserable fragments that survive. It is clear, however, 
that not only the heavens, but also the human body, and even thought 
itself, were explained by him in terms of the blending of two elemental 
forms.? Anaxagoras found this pair of elements too few, and (like the 
atomists after him) extended the doctrine of Parmenides to an infinite 
number of diverse “things” or types of things. Here again, the originality 
of Empedocles lay in his insistence on four forms, and four alone. 

The Parmenidean attack on generation and corruption dominates 
the entire development of natural philosophy in the fifth century. At 
the same time, it signifies a radical break with the older point of view. 
Aristotle sometimes speaks as if yéveow and фбора had never been taken 
seriously by the early philosophers,3 but in that case the impassioned 
refutation of Parmenides would have no point. That “coming-to-be” 


of the sphere. (The fact that the word aroıxeia 2 Parm. B 8.53 ff., в 9, B 12, B 16,8 18. The his- 
is not used suggests a genuine, pre-Platonic origin torical importance of Parmenides for the theories 


for the fragment.) of mixture was rightly emphasized by Reinhardt, 
1 Anaxag. B 17, echoed by Emped. в 8-9. For Parmenides, p. 75. 
the priority of Anaxagoras, see the Supplemen- 3 Met. 984731 ff. 


tary Note, p. 163. 
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and “‘perishing” played an essential role in all previous doctrines is the 
natural conclusion to be drawn from a reading of his poem; and this 
view is fully confirmed by the fragments of Xenophanes and Heraclitus. 
In contrast to the denial of Parmenides, Anaxagoras, and Empedocles 
these earlier men speak unhcsitatingly of generation," "growth," and 
“death.” ! The fundamental difference between the sixth and the fifth 
centuries lies not in the abandonment of monism for plurality, but in 
the passage from a world of birth and death to onc of mixture and 
separation. 

We must not, therefore, confuse the imperishable clements of Em- 
pedocles with the generated and corruptible world bodies of sixth- 
century thought. On the other hand, the fifth-century denial of yéveais 
and фбора ceases once more to be essential for thinkers later than the 
atomists. For Plato, for Aristotle, and for the Stoics, the change of one 
element into another 1s not merely apparent. The cycle of generation 
and corruption is regarded as an irreducible fact of nature. In this 
respect the attitude of later times represents a return to the sixth- 
century view (which is, after all, the natural one), that birth and death 
arc rcal. 

Nevertheless, if the element concept of Empedocles and his contem- 
poraries is something entirely new, in a larger sense the idea ofelemental 
components is as old as human speculation. Hesiod, for instance, tells 
how Hephaestus fashioned the first woman by “kneading earth with 
water” (Op. 61 Ё; cf. Theog. 571), and the myth belongs to the oldest 
stratum of Mediterranean wisdom. Not only does the Book of Genesis 
know that Adam is formed “of the dust of the ground,” but in Egypt 
too a god shapes mankind like a piece of pottery.? This primordial role 
of earth and water is never lost sight of in Greece, as we can see from 
the verses of Xenophanes, as well as from those of Semonides of 
Amorgus.? In this context earth and water are true elements, according 


1 Xenoph. в 27 (relevrä), в 29 (yivovraı 78€ 
$Vovra), в 30 (yererwp); B 33. Heracl. B 31 
(ує ада y), в 36, в 62, в 76, B 77, etc. 

2 “A ram-god, Khnum, is referred to as form- 
ing mankind on his potter’s wheel," Wilson, in 
The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, p. 54. 

3 Xenoph. B 29, B 33; Semonides of Amorgus fr. 
7.21-42, Dichl, who has adapted it from Hesiod. 
It is not necessary to see any new speculative 
system here, as Н. Frankel suggestsin his ере 
und Formen frühgriechischen Denkens (Munich, 1955), 
pp. 276 f. There is nothing in Semonides which 
goes beyond the Pandora story. The idea of men 


as formed of earth and water is also presupposed 
by the curse of Menelaus (H 99), which is a 
euphemistic reference to death: when the vital 
breath or jvxy5j leaves men, they become mere 
earth and water again. (So Hector's corpse is 
described as “dumb earth," Q 54.) 

Fire also is recognized as an elemental power in 
the theft of Prometheus (Theog. 563; Op. 50). 
The myth rests, of course, upon the same facts 
which later serve as basis for the doctrine of 
natural places: fire's home is in heaven, where it 
appears as the dread bolt of Zeus; it is but a 
stranger and a sojourner upon the earth. 
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to the definition of Aristotle, that is to say, true “‘primary component 
parts" (Met. 4. 3). 

Although such ideas must have had some influence upon the specu- 
lation of sixth-century Miletus, it is above all the larger framework of 
the Theogony which serves as literary precedent for the new doctrines. 
We have already found the classical tetrad foreshadowed in the great 
primeval powers from whom, in successive generations, all the gods are 
born (Theog. 105 ff.). The enormous stress laid upon primogeniture in 
an archaic society leads Hesiod to treat with particular care the ques- 
tion, which god was born first, which afterwards ( Theog. 44 ff., 108 f£.) : 
it was Chaos who arose first of all, next Gaia, and so on through the 
Ouranides to Zeus, the younger gods, and, finally, the race of demi- 
gods and mortals (940 Ё). 

Now the early cosmologists present a theory which they consider to 
be much more satisfactory, but which is still of the same outward form: 
cosmogony is the heir of theogony. Very little, unfortunately, is known 
of the initial phases in the cosmogony of Anaximander. We have nothing 
beyond the intriguing statement, that “something capable of generat- 
ing hot and cold was separated off from the eternal [Boundless]" (13.P). 
It is perhaps no accident, however, that the word for "separating-off," 
amorpiveodaı, is the normal term for the secretion or ejection of seed.! 
The first products of the Boundless must be its "children." At all 
events, the stylistic echoes of Hesiodic theogony are even more un- 
mistakable in the case of Anaximenes. What 15 generated from his 
boundless Air is not only “all that is becoming, has become, and is to 
be" (cf. Theog. 32 and 38), but also ‘‘gods and things divine" (Beoös kai 
Beta). It must be these same divine beings which are referred to as the 
"offspring" (amdyovor) of the Air; it is from them in turn that all other 
things are born. (A 7.1). The context makes clear that these first divine 
children are above all fire, wind, cloud, water, earth, and stones.? 
What will later become the elements appear here as deities, the first- 
born of Air, who is himself no doubt the greatest god,? the invisible 


1 For the physiological sense of droxpiveadar, 
see Arist. Gen. An. 726233: oböev amépua dmo- 
Kpivera, amo Tob eos; Bonitz, Index, 82?9-41. 
Те usage is frequent in Hippocratic discussions of 
conception and embryology ; see, e.g., De Victu chs. 
28-29 (Jones, IV, 266 Ж); De Genit. 1 (Littré, 
V11, 470) and passim. 

2 The reference of тё 8 Аита єк tay tovtov 
dnoyóvwv is vague in the text of Hippolytus 
(Anaximenes A 7.1), but specified by the parallel 


in Simplicius (A 5): fire, wind, cloud, water, 
earth, stones, та de dAAa єк rovrwv. So also in 
Cicero (A 9) : gigni aulem terram, aquam, ignem, tum 
ex iis omnia. 

3 Cf. Xenoph. B 23: eis бєб<, ev тє дєоѓо: ral 
avdpusnora neyıaros. In all probability the plural 
“gods” of Xenophanes are the elements and the 
sun, moon, and stars; the greatest deity is the 
world itself, or its everlasting source. I cannot fol- 
low the modern interpretations of Xenophanes’ 
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parent and father of all things. All beings compounded from the 
elements must represent his grandchildren or posterity. Much the 
same scheme was utilized by another sixth-century author, Pherecydes 
of Syros, whose theogony begins with “Zas and Time (Chronos) and 
Earth (Chthonie)." These three are not born but “were forever" (в 1). 
Chronos then forms fire, zveüpa, and water from his seed (yóvos). The 
other gods arise out of these first two generations (A 8). It is prob- 
ably just such a genealogy which Parmenides means to deny, by insist- 
ing that his ungenerated Reality is povvoyevés: “alone in the family; 
unique of its kind"! 

We have here the sixth-century conception of the elements, in so far 
as it is known to us. The major components of the visible world are 
treated as elder children of the parental source, the first progeny in the 
life cycle which constitutes the natural world. It is from them that all 
else is sprung. Empedocles 1s no doubt carrying on with this archaic 
view when he speaks of the elemental powers as “‘equals in birth and 
of one age" (B 17.27), and as the "gods" (daiuoves) from whom other 
things are born (в 59). The “gods” or “immortals” of Heraclitus who 
exchange life and death with mortals must also be the natural elements, 
water, earth, and the rest, from which living things arise and into 
which they are dissolved.? If the gods are identified with the powers 
of nature, it is obvious that, as Thales said, “all things are full of 
gods." 3 


deity which ignore its historical position between 
the cosmic 8eiov of Anaximander (8.Arist.1), on 
the one hand, and the divine Sphere of Emped- 
ocles (B 27-31; cf. B 134), on the other. These 
are better clues to the philosophic religion of 
an archaic Greek than all modern concepts of 
theism, pantheism, and the like. The cosmic deity 
of Heraclitus must be located within the same 
circle of ideas. His god takes many forms and is 
known by many names (в 67; cf. в 32 where “the 
wise alone” is said to be willing and unwilling to 
be called by the name of Zeus), but is above all 
the father and king of the universe (B 53), who 
guides it with his thought (в 41) and law (B 114), 
as does the deity of Xenophanes with his mind 
(в 25). Similarly in the view of Empedocles, ópzv 
(єрт) (В 134) and mávrav vopipov (в 135) scem to be 
parallel expressions for the one divine principle 
which penetrates and governs the entire universe. 

1 For ojlov uovvoyevés in Parm. в 8.4 Kranz 
now prints &orı yàp одАоцєАёс, although this read- 
ing is inferior in every respect. Clearly, the point- 
less repetition of eor: from the end of the previous 
line is not the work of Parmenides, but of a copyist. 


The corrupt о?АоџеАѕ can easily have arisen from 
ovAov uovvoycvés, but not vice versa; while the ydp 
is meaningless here. А supposed contradiction 
with the preceding dyévgrov is only apparent: 
povvoyerjs does not mean "'only-begotten" but 
"alone of its kind," “шї generis"; it is formed 
from the neuter substantive yévos, “гасе, kind.” 
not directly from the verbal root *ye- "to be 
born." (See Chantraine, Formation des noms, 
р. 424.) 

* See Heracl. в 62 and B 77. I think the parallel 
of B 36 makes clear that these 0«oc and adavaroı, 
whose life is our death, are in fact the elements: 
“It is death for yvyai to become water . . . but 
from water рул} is born." Since all nature is 
animate, its major elements and powers are the 
everliving "gods." According to Epicharmus too 
these were the true divinities (в 8 — Menander, 
fr. 537 Kock): 

6 рё ’Eniyappos tovs Ücoos eivai Àéyec 
aveuovs, wp, yir, "Aor, tip, астра. 

3 Thales A 22. The same conception of divinity 
is implied by the author of The Sacred Disease, 
who says: “This disease arises from the same 
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Thus from the Milesians to Empedocles there is a common theological 
scheme answering to what will later be called “the elements". This 
scheme takes the form of a reinterpretation of the mythic cosmogony, 
in which the fundamental cosmic principle is father and ruler of the 
gods, the elemental powers his divine offspring and parents, in their 
turn, of mortal things. It is precisely this scheme which Plato develops 
in the Timaeus. The old mythic formula reappears in his description of 
the ideal model and material receptacle of creation as the father and 
mother of the cosmic child (Tim. 50d.3). The physical world is itself 
a god, while Earth, in reminiscence of the Hesiodic account, is styled 
“first and eldest of the gods born within the heavens" (40c.3). It is 
from these secondary gods of nature, and not from the supreme Demi- 
urge, that human beings and mortal creatures are formed, and to these 
they return at death (41d.1-3). 

Because of the almost complete disappearance of the sixth-century 
texts, it is impossible for us to say just where genuine myth comes to an 
end and where allegory begins. In regard to the Milesians, it would 
certainly be a mistake to overestimate the "primitive" aspect of such 
formulas; the fragments of Pherecydes are there to show us just how 
literary the whole procedure may be. On the other hand, the serious 
use of similar expressions by Empedocles and Plato warns us against 
dismissing this mythic fabric as a mere trick of style. Behind the con- 
stant Greck tendency to dress the newest speculative ideas in the hoariest 
garments of antiquity lies a deep sense of continuity with the past. Since 
the early philosophers clearly regarded the world as alive, its emergence 
was a genuine birth in their eyes. The two senses of yiyveodaı were still 
one and the same. Furthermore, by describing the universe and its 
parts in the solemn language of traditional religion, these men invoked 
the ancestral pomp and ceremony—and the accompanying sentiment 
of awe before what is greater than mankind—in honor of their new 
conception of reality. The divinity whom Xenophanes proposes to cele- 
brate at a feast of wise men (в 1) is certainly not Zeus son of Cronus, but 
the ungenerated god of the natural philosophers. And when Xenoph- 
anes thus seeks to replace the crude old stories by a truer account of 
what is most grand and fundamental in the world of Nature, we have 
every reason to recognize here, in the person of one of their earliest 


causes as the others: from what comes in contact these things are divine." Hence, he concludes, 
with the body and what leaves it, from cold and опе disease is no more divine than another (ch. 
sun and the continually changing winds. But all 21; Jones, 11, 182). 
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disciples,! a typical example of the Milcsians’ attitude in the presence 
of their new gods. 

THE OPPOSITES (ORIGINS). Thus far wc have been concerned to 
show that the ideas of Empedocles are in essential continuity with 
those of the first Greek natural philosophers. Only in his dependence 
on Parmenides (and, hence, in the substitution of mixture for genera- 
tion) does a fundamental difference appcar between his presuppositions 
and thosc of the sixth century. His personal contribution lies above all 
in the classic simplicity of the fourfold scheme, and this he probably 
adopted in direct reaction against thc infinite forms of Anaxagoras.? 
It is perhaps unfair to describe the resulting system as “ап interesting 
eclecticism."? The view of Empedocles has after all a unity and a driv- 
ing passion which are his own. But, in order to understand the earlier 
doctrines, we must not overestimate the originality of such fifth-century 
theories. 

In regard to the causal role of the opposites, it scarcely needs to be 
argued that Empedocles and Aristotle are dependent on older ideas, 
for we have the words of Heraclitus, reflecting the importance of the 
primary opposites in his time: rà jvxpà Heperar, Üepuóv ixerat, бурду 
avaiverat, kapóaAéov vorilera. “Cold things grow warm, hot cools, 
moist is parched, dry dampens” (в 126). Heraclitus’ designation of 
War as king and father of all (В 53) is meaningful only in terms of the 
doctrine of elemental strife.* Also at the end of the sixth century comes 
the theory of Alcmaeon, defining health as an “equal distribution” 
(гсоуошіа) or proportionate blend (kpäcıs ouuuerpos) of opposite powers, 
whose excess or “‘monarchy” is cause of disease (в 4). From Alcmaeon 
descends the standard causal doctrine of the Hippocratic authors, which 
we have considered. So the two basic forms of Parmenides are “set 
opposite to one another" (B 8.55), and have each one its several powers 
(Suvdpecs, B 9.2) : their иёс is symbolized by the male's pursuit of the 


t Phys. Opin. fr. ба (Vors. 28 A 1.21): тобто» 
(sc. Xenophanes) Өєофрастоѕ ev тӯ 'Emwonij 
Avafınardpov фусі» droa. 

For the religious color of certain phrases in the 
early fragments, see К. Deichgräber, *Hymnische 
Elemente in der philosophischen Prosa der Vor- 
Sokratiker," Philologus, LXXXVIII (1933), 347 ff. 

2 Arist. Phys. 189?16: “Не thinks to account for 
all things [with a limited number of principles] 
that Anaxagoras explains from an infinite num- 
ber." The rebuttal is provided by the atomists, 
who insist upon the need for an unlimited number 
of elements to explain the endless variety of ap- 


pearances (Democr. A 38). 

з Diels, “Gorgias und Empedocles," Sitzungs- 
berichte der Preussischen Akademie, Berlin, 1884, p. 
343. Н. Frankel says more justly of this period 
that “jeder neue Umbau des Weltbildes zugleich 
als konservierender, fast pietátvoller Ausbau, und 
als trotzige, selbstsichere Zerstórung und Neubau 
erscheint” (Frühgriechisches Denken, p. 187). 

+ Cf. Kirk, Heraclitus, pp. 241 f£, 401. Kirk 
takes a narrower view of B 53. but admits (p. 249) 
that there must be some connection with the 
cosmic strife of в 8o. 
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female, and the “opposite” (that is, answering) reaction of the other 
sex (B 12). For Parmenides, too, the healthy formation of the body 
depends upon the proper blending of opposites (в 18.3: temperies, 1.е., 
kpäcıs). 

The ancient roots of this view are easy to recognize. A cosmic Eros 
was familiar to Hesiod, even if he does not make much of him in the 
Theogony (120 ff.). The interdependence of opposing powers is antici- 
pated in mythic terms by the birth of Day and Ai@yp out of Night 
( Theog. 124). Strife too is a great power in the early poetry (Hes. Of. 
11 ff.). Nor did it require a natural philosopher to discover the enmity 
between fire and water, proverbial in the days of Theognis and Aeschy- 
lus.! A designation of water as “the wet" appears in the stylized 
Homeric mention of the magic sandals of the gods, which bear them 
“as well over dampness (é$' буруу) as over the boundless earth” (Q 
341, а 97, etc.). And the attraction of like to like is a familiar theme 
from the Odyssey (p 218). 

Nevertheless, the use of thc opposites in causal explanation, as known 
to Heraclitus, Alcmaeon, and Parmenides, derives less from these old 
ideas than from the new application which they receive in Milesian 
cosmology. The primary role of Hot and Cold in the formation of 
Anaximander's heaven is, as we saw, echoed by the action of these and 
of other opposing principles in the detailed account of meteorological 
events.? Indeed the very concept of "separating-out" (arökpıoıs) im- 
plies the emergence of unlike, contrasting forms.? 

Which opposite powers played the greatest role in Milesian thought? 
The account of Theophrastus emphasizes above all the bot and the 
cold (13.P.), and Anaximenes seems in fact to have made use of these 
two in their classic function, as powers of rarefaction and condensation 
(B 1, A 7.3). But, of course, the wet and the dry were also required in 
any scheme where the processes of evaporation loomed so large.‘ It is, 
as we have seen, precisely these two couples which are singled out by 
Heraclitus in fragment в 126. The Parmenidean emphasis on male and 
female may imply another echo of Milesian ideas, reflecting the con- 
crete sense of cosmogony as the fruit of sexual union. The contrast of 


1 Theognis 1245 f.; Aesch. Ag. 650. 

2 See above, pp. 101, 109. 

3 For droxpiveoda. in the sense of a qualitative 
separation of unlike things from one another, see 
Hdt. 1.60; Thuc. 1.3.3; Democr. в 11. The root 
idea of *krei- implies qualitative *discernment"' ; 
see Ernout-Mcillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 


langue latine, s.v. cerno; and in Greek, the sense 
of «purós, "select." It is precisely the opposites 
which are “separated-out” from one another in 
the fragments of Anaxagoras (p. 161, n. 2). 

* One may compare the role of moisture and 
desiccation in the Milesian theory of earthquakes 
(20a; above, p. 104). 
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bright and dark must also have been more prominent in carly times 
than in the scheme of Aristotle. The importance of this couple may be 
seen, for instance, in Anaximander’s account of the lightning flash 
(19), as well as in Anaximenes’ explanation of the rainbow: 


A rainbow arises from the radiation of the sun in contact with a cloud which is 
dense, thick, and dark, since the beams become entangled with the cloud and 
are not able to break through. . ... The first part [of the аур or cloud]! appears as 
brilliant red (dowıxoöv), burnt through by the sun’s rays, the rest as dark (uéAav), 
overpowered by moisture. And he says that a rainbow arises at night from the 
moon, but not often because . . . its light is weaker than the sun's. (A 18) 


There is a clear struggle of opposing forces here, where only the 
strong light of the sun is capable of victory over the resistant power of 
moisture. Furthermore, we see that solar heat is essentially bright for 
Anaximenes, while the moist condition of the азр is intrinsically dark. 
It is impossible not to think in this connection of the YeAıos Аєокоѕ and 
ӧрВроѕ Övodoeıs of Empedocles в 21 (above, p. 127), where again lu- 
minosity and darkness are parallel to heat and cold. 

This gives us three opposing couples as certainly Milesian : hot-cold, 
dry-wet, bright-dark, and perhaps a fourth, male-female. This last 
pair reappears in the Pythagorcan table, together with darkness and 
light (Vors. 58 B 5). It is, however, dropped by Anaxagoras, whose 
more severely scientific scheme is based upon the three inanimate 
couples just named, together with a fourth, rare-dense (apauóv, токуду) .2 
These terms were also listed by Parmenides among the primary *'signs" 
(onuara) of his two fundamental forms (в 8.57-59). Has Anaxagoras 
borrowed his scheme directly from Parmenides, or do both men draw 
upon the Milesian tradition? There is little ground for hesitation here. 
The multiformity of a*jp for Anaximenes would be inexplicable without 
this notion of condensation and rarefaction, expressly attributed to him 
by Theophrastus (A 5) as well as by Plutarch (в т). Indeed, the “thick- 
ness" of the cloud and the “fineness” of the wind are also essential in 
the meteorology of Anaximander (17-19). And this couple regularly 
reappears with the other three in fifth-century accounts of evaporation.3 


1 Vors. 13 А 18: ó0ev rò pév mpórepov abrod — "burnt through by the rays." For the doctrine, 
[rod $AMov] dowikobüv daiverat, Staxaduevov ind cf. Xenoph. в 32; Anaxag. B 19, а 86; Arist. 
TOv dxtivwy, TO 8 pelav, Kataxpatovpevov umd Meteor. 374?1 ff. 
tis üypörnros. I bracket the words vo? nAiov as a ? Anaxag. B 4 (moist-dry, hot-cold, bright- 
misplaced gloss оп r@v dxrívew ; cf. af той Mov dark); в 8 (hot-cold) ; в 12 (rare-dense, hot-cold, 
avyai in the preceding sentence. The reference of bright-dark, wet-dry) ; в 15 (dense, damp, cold, 
abro) is to the атр, which has just been men- dark, opposed to rare, hot, dry). 
tioned, for it is obviously not the sun which is 3 See, e.g, De Aéribus 8 (Jones, I, 90-92): 
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Thus, behind the fourfold scheme of Empedocles we catch sight of an 
older, less elaborate pattern of elemental dualism. This tendency to- 
wards polar opposition is most fully documented in the fragments of 
Parmenides and Anaxagoras, but is also familiar to Heraclitus and 
Alcmaeon. It is regularly ascribed to the Milesians in the doxographical 
tradition. In virtue of this convergent testimony from different sources, 
we may reconstruct the Milesian view of elemental opposites approxi- 
mately as follows: on the one hand stand hot, dry, bright, and rare; 
on the other, cold, damp, dark, and dense. The first series is naturally 
connected with the sun, and with the upper heavens in general; the 
second with terrestrial moisture and its solidified residue, the earth. 
The fundamental phenomenon of natural change is thus an aröxpıoıs 
or separating-out of one opposite form from the other, typified in the 
acts of evaporation and combustion. But this process is, of course, 
reversible, and the nether powers take their revenge in the oúykpiois 
(contraction or compression) of hot to cold, dry to damp: thus the 
brightness of the sun's ray may be overpowered by the thick moisture 
of a cloud, and the cloud itself condenses into rain. 

These two opposing principles—the powers of heaven and of earth— 
are symbolized for Parmenides by Fire or Light on the one hand, Night 
on the other. In the fragments of Anaxagoras, the same position is 
occupied by the одур and the anp.! The Milesians no doubt also re- 
garded celestial fire as an elemental power or portion of the world, 
concentrated principally in the sun. The thick and opaque lower forces 
may very well have been identified by Anaximander with the атр, for 
here the link with the Homeric sense of the word is perfectly clear. The 
absence of direct documents makes it, of course, very difficult to 
visualize the exact Milesian terminology. But in regard to the opposites, 
at least, we have every right to look upon the cosmology of Anaxagoras 
as but a slightly modernized version of the sixth-century scheme. The 
fundamental dualism which Anaxagoras shares with Parmenides may 
be due in part to the systematic genius of the latter; the roots at any 
rate go back to Miletus. 


єпє:ду ápmacÜg kal perewpiobi (sc. тд Ouflpuov 
0деор) mepijepónevov xoi Karapenıyudvov és tov 
Hepa, тд pev ВоЛєрду аўтой Kal vuKroedés exxpiverat 
кої eficrara: kai yiverar түр Kal duixdn, тд ёё 
Aapnpératov Kal коофбтатоу афтод Аєѓлєто Kal 
yAvkalvera отд тоў NAlov Kardpevdy тє Kal éjiópevov. 
In the first instance, róv ўёра means, of course, 
“the air," but the second ттр is “mist.” 


1 To the dmókpiois of the opposites from one 
another (Anaxag. B 12, B 4: mpiv dnoxpıßfjvar .. .5 
cf, в 8) corresponds the separating-out of аёбтр 
and атр (в 2, B 12). The actual process is described 
in В 15. The four opposing couples clearly define 
the атр and the атр for Anaxagoras, just as the 
two "forms" of Parmenides (в 8.53) are distin- 
guished by their respective Suvdpers (в 9). 
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Returning now to our point of departure, we sce what historical 
reality must lie behind the statements of Simplicius and Aristotle that 
Anaximander “observed the change of the four elements into onc 
another,” and so ‘‘did not think fit to make any one of these the material 
substratum,” but chose instead “ап infinite body . . . beside the 
elements," out of which he could “generate the latter."! In such a 
report the four elements are an anachronism, just as it is unhistorical 
to project the Aristotelian úroxeípevov back into the sixth century. The 
point of view described may nevertheless be recognized as that of a 
Milesian. The cyclical interchange of elemental forms was familiar to 
Anaximander and Anaximenes, and naturally led them to seek a more 
permanent source of cosmic evolution. Like the arreıpov itself, the bound- 
less атр of Anaximenes is also really “different from the elements,” 
since it is defined as imperceptible in its own form, distinguishable as 
wind or cloud only under the action of the hot, cold, or other active 
powers. Aristotle's statement that the elements were “generated out of 
the dzeipov" corresponds to their designation as “oflspring of the Air” 
in the case of Anaximenes. What little we know of Anaximander's 
cosmogony suggests that Hot and Cold, the basic constituents of the 
heavens, appeared as the eldest progeny of the Boundless. 

We cannot pretend to say Just how many primary powers or por- 
tions were generated by Anaximander out of the dzetpov. Not only hot 
and cold, but the other major pairs of opposites must also have figured 
among them, incorporated in (or acting upon) the visible bodies of the 
natural world. Here, in addition to the sun, moon, and stars, Anaxi- 
mander probably recognized the агур as well as the атр and the six 
forms mentioned by Anaximenes: fire, wind, cloud, water, earth, and 
stones. 


Supplementary Note: On the Chronological Relationship Between Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles 


The priority of Anaxagoras is asserted by Aristotle, Met. 984?11: 
'EumeóokAfs бе rà rérrapa (sc. apxas тїбї) . . . Avafayopas де б 
KAalouéwos Tf prev Akia mTpórepos dw Toórov Tots 6° Epyoıs 0отєроѕ 
ametpous elvai dno. tas apxas. The statement concerning their relative 
age is confirmed by Theophrastus, who, with his usual precision, adds 
that Empedocles was “born not much later than Anaxagoras" (Phys. 
Opin. fr. 3; Dox. 477.17). According to the Hellenistic chronology, 


! See the passages cited at the beginning of this chapter, p. 119. 
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Anaxagoras was the senior by about seventeen years: his birth was 
placed in 500/499 B.c., that of Empedocles in 483/2 (see “Fasti Apollo- 
dorei,” in Е. Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik [Berlin, 1902], p. 407). Of 
course, such dates must be taken with a grain of salt. But it would 
be futile to pretend to any greater accuracy by arbitrarily raising 
or lowering one of the figures, and a difference of seventeen years 
is compatible with the о? пох) karómw yeyovws of Theophrastus— 
Empedocles was younger by less than a generation. 

In view of all this, it seems somewhat perverse of Zeller (I5, 1024-26) 
to argue that the points of contact between the two philosophers must 
be due to the influence of the younger man. One would naturally sup- 
pose the contrary to be true. We need not, like Alcidamas, make 
Empedocles a “hearer” of Anaxagoras (D.L. уш.56), but we may 
reasonably assume that he had read the latter's book. 

On the other hand, Ross (probabiy with Zeller's view in mind) 
renders as follows the text of the Metaphysics quoted above: “‘Anaxag- 
oras of Clazomenae, who, though older than Empedocles, was later 
in his philosophical activity." Zeller's theory has thus succeeded in 
implanting itself in our sources. But in fact this cannot be what Aris- 
{ойе means by тоѓѕ 5” épyois vorepos, for in the same chapter he clearly 
assumes that not only the birth but also the doctrine of Anaxagoras was 
prior in time. The motive cause made its first real appearance with 
Anaxagoras’ concept of Nous (984°15-22), while Empedocles was the 
first to conceive this cause as double, in Love and Strife (985*2-10, 29- 
31; similarly 985°18-23: Ava£ayópas re yàp uxxavfj xpfjru тд vO... 
kai "EumeóokAfjs єтї mAEov uév rovrov урйта Tols airioıs, od uiv ой’ 
ikavös). The same order is presupposed by Theophrastus: Avagayo- 
pas . . . mp@ros uereornoe Tas ттєрї THY аруфь дбёа< kai ту ёААєйтоутаъ 
alriav ауєпАђрооє (fr. 4; Dox. 478.18). 

The temporal priority of Empedocles doctrine is therefore excluded. 
What then can Aristotle mean by saying that Anaxagoras is тоѓѕ д” 
épyow vorepos? The obvious answer is given by Alexander (in Met. 
28.1-10): Jerepos here means “inferior, second-rate.” Aristotle often 
expresses his preference for the few principles of Empedocles over the 
infinite number introduced by Anaxagoras (Phys. 188417, 189715). As 
Alexander remarks, just such a contrast between the number of prin- 
ciples is suggested here by the context. 

The meaning of the phrase in question is thus simply: “Anaxagoras 
comes before Empedocles in time, but after him in his philosophical 
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achievements." Те remark is offered as a kind of apology for having 
mentioned Empedocles before Anaxagoras. Such a stylistic contrast or 
parallel between priority in time and superiority in rank or quality is a 
standard device in Greek, answering to the double sense of mpõros: 
“first” and “best.” Compare D.L. 111.48: [who first wrote dialogues is 
a matter for dispute] ŝoke? дё ро, ПАатшь» axpiBwoas тд elöos kai та. 
mpwreia Sixaiws av Worep тод KdAAOUS одто Kal THs eÜpéoews атофєрє- 
ода. And Theophrastus probably had our passage from the Metaphysics 
in mind when he contrasted Plato with the earlier philosophers : rovroıs 
enıyevöuevos IAárov тӯ pèv бё Kal тў Övvaneı mpórepos rots де ypóvois 


vorepos (fr. 9; Dox. 484.19). 


III 


ANAXIMANDER’S FRAGMENT: THE 
UNIVERSE GOVERNED BY LAW 


Milesian thought, we must see what sense can be made of the 

only original document surviving from this period. It will be 
well to recall once more the doxographical framework within which 
Anaximander's fragment has been preserved. 


Hs: done what we can to reconstruct the historical context of 


Avafinavöpos . . . арузу TE Kal arowxetov etprke т@у дутау TO detpov, 
трф@то$ тодто ToVvona кошісаѕ THs apys: Akyeı 8' аўтту pure vdwp 
pire aMo ті TÀv kaAovuévow eivar отоіуєіау, AAN’ Erepav rıva vow 
&meipov, 6 Ñs Amavras yiveodaı тоў$ odpavods kat Tovs Ev aùroîs kóopovs: 
єё dv де 7 yéveats ёсті Tots ovat, Kal тт фборд» eis тайта yiveodaı ката 
тд xpewv, diddvar yàp айта дікту kai Tiow aAANdoıs THs adiKias ката тту 
тод xpóvov таё, топүт›котеро& ovTws Ovouacıv айта. Aéywv. ShAov дё 
бт. THY eis AMnda neraßoAnv rÀv тєттароу отоіуєіау obros Deacapevos 
оўк NEimoev Ev т TOUTWY Üroketuevov тогоог, ала TL Ао тара, тата. 
Anaximander . . . declared the Boundless to be principle and element of existing 
things, having been the first to introduce this very term of “principle”; he says 
that “it is neither water nor any other of the so-called elements, but some different, 
boundless nature, from which all the heavens arise and the «écpou within them; 
out of those things whence is the generation for existing things, into these again 
does their destruction take place, according to what must needs be; for they make 
amends and give reparation to one another for their offense, according to the 
ordinance of time," speaking of them thus in rather poetical terms. It is clear that, 
having observed the change of the four elements into one another, he did not 
think fit to make any one of these the material substratum, but something else 
besides these. (Phys. Opin. fr. 2, Dox. 476, cited above, 1-6. S) 

It is the mention of Anaximander's use of poetical terms which proves 
that we have here, at least in part, a verbatim citation. From the 
grammatical point of view, the more obviously “poetic”? expressions 
cannot be isolated from the long sentence in indirect discourse, which 
is introduced by the word Aéye: and concluded by its repetition Ауа». 
The continuity of the thought as well as of the form is underlined for 
us by the following remark: it is precisely because the elements change 
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into one another, that the apx was not identified with any onc of 
them. These words direct us back to the very beginning of the indirect 
citation (uýre бор pyre ало т... .). 

For Simplicius, then, the fragment illustrates one idea and one alone: 
why the source from which “all the heavens" arise cannot be one of the 
so-called elements. That the “poetical terms,” in particular, are taken 
to refer directly to the elements, is evident from the phrase roıyrıw- 
Tépots ойто dvépacw aŭta Aéyov. The neuter plural pronoun can only 
refer back to the oroıxeia, which are immediately mentioned again in 
the next sentence. This phrase tells us that Simplicius understood the 
preceding айта (subject of the poetic d4öovaı дктру aAMjAocs) in the same 
way. For him, it is the elements which are picturesquely described as 
“making reparation to one another for their offense.” But this first use 
of the pronoun, in the phrase d:ddvar yap adra кур, implies that they 
have been mentioned in what immediately precedes. Did Simplicius 
intend the antecedent of айта to be rots ovo: or the neuter pronouns ёё 
àv and eis тадта? The second alternative seems the more likely when we 
recall the Aristotelian definition of an element as “that out of which a 
thing is composed and into which it can be resolved" (cf. otov dwvijs 
orToıyela ££ àv avykevraa т фодут кой eis å Statpetrar ёсхата, Met. 1014727). 
A close reading of the passage shows that Simplicius! whole attention is 
focused on the notion of elements, and that the poetic phrase which he 
quotes from Anaximander explains the generation of rà övra out of, and 
their dissolution into, the elements as a reparation which the latter make 
to one another for their offense. 

There is, I submit, no other interpretation of this passage which is 
suggested by the immediate context, and therefore no reason to sup- 
pose that either Simplicius or Theophrastus (who are in this instance 
indistinguishable from one another) understood the words of Anaxi- 
mander in any other way. The whole meaning of the passage—and, in 
particular, the identify of ra óvra—is still by no means clear. What 
does seem evident is that there is no place, either in the wording of the 
fragment or in the immediate context, for any penalty or wrongdoing 
which could involve the Boundless. The “poetic expressions" clearly 
point to a relationship of the elements among themselves (aAnAoıs). 
Merely on grammatical grounds, there is no term in the fragment which 
could refer to the areıporv.! 


! The inaccurate translation of её Ф»... eig..." (as if we had e£ où... ets тобто...) was 
таёта... by “into that from which things arise universally prevalent until twenty years ago, when 
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Such a view should occur to anyone who examines the text of Sim- 
plicius without knowing in advance what it is supposed to say. If a very 
different interpretation has been adopted by most commentators, in- 
cluding Nietzsche and Diels, itis perhaps because they were so fascinated 
by the concept of das Unendliche as the source of all that exists that they 
never seriously considered the possibility that тд dzewov might not even 
be mentioned in the only sentence surviving from Anaximander's book. 
Furthermore, they probably had in mind the parallel version of Aétius: 
Qoi тё» дутор арузу eivau TO drepov: ёк yàp rovrov таута yiyveodaı Kal 
eis тобто ndvra dbeipecba. But this formula represents nothing more 
than a banal and inaccurate rendering of the same text which is much 
more faithfully preserved by Simplicius.! Once this fact is recognized, 
no motive remains for finding any reference to the Boundless in Anaxi- 
mander's words.? 

Before pressing any further into the problems of an explication de texte, 
we must first see just how much of a text we have. Where does the 
literal quotation begin and where does it end? The only methodical 
approach to this question is necessarily a long one. It leads us to a 
minute analysis of certain points of style. 
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The Language of the Fragment 


The language in which Anaximander wrote was not the artificially 
archaic dialect of the epic tradition, but the spoken tongue of sixth- 
century Тота. This inference may be drawn directly from his use of 
prose, but it is confirmed for us by the very expressions which the 


H. Cherniss drew attention to the plural forms 
in Aristotiles Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy 
(Baltimore, 1935), p. 377. The error is now being 
corrected, but slowly. The latest editions of Diels- 
Kranz still translate **Woraus aber . . . in das 
hinein ...." 

At the same time, Cherniss understood the 
plurals as referring to the črepov, and thus main- 
tained the interpretation which stood behind the 
faulty translations in the first place. On this point 
he has been followed by С. Vlastos, CP, XLII, 
170 Ё, and by Н. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie 
des frühen Griechentums (New York, 1951), p. 347, 
n. 19. But any explanation of a plural form—even 
a neuter plural—as if it were a singular must 
inevitably arouse some misgiving, and such devices 
become unnecessary if, as 1 suggest, the plurals 
offer a natural and satisfactory sense. 

1 See the commentary on 4.A. 

2 A brief review of the older interpretations of 
the fragment, and of my reasons for rejecting 


them, will be found in the Supplementary Note on 
р. 193. 

The phrase which immediately precedes the 
fragment (èf As dravras yiverdaı Tods otpavods 
kai tovs ev aurois kóapovs) refers indeed to genera- 
tion out of the Boundless. There is furthermore a 
certain resemblance between the two formulas: 
e£ As yiveadaı, and є dv ё ў yeveais єттї. These 
facts may serve to explain—but not to justify— 
the insistence on understanding éf dv . . . eis 
табта in the same way. But the relative clause e£ 
Hs dmavras yiveadaı тоў$ otpavous is a parenthetical 
expression, specifying the role of the $a drrecpos, 
while the particle in ёё dv 82 ту yéveais Єттї rots oat 
introduces a new development, continued by yáp 
in the following clause. That Simplicius here turns 
his attention back to rà xaAoógeva aroweta is 
proved by atra Aéywv at the end of the sentence. 
It is to these again that he refers with 87Аоу dé in 
the next sentence. 
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doxographer describes as “poetic.” This remark must apply above all 
to the phrase diddvar 8ikqv кай тїс aAANdoıs THs adırias. Now the words 
кэ and тісі arc both known to the old epic language, but neither 
appears there with the verb öwöovaı in the sense required here. When, 
for example, Hesiod says dixas 0i9o8ow, he means, not “they pay the 
penalty," but “they render judgments" (Op. 225). His expression for 
“making amends” is беку» парасҳєѓу.! On the other hand, this con- 
struction of бїкт (or riow) córa, with the genitive of the offense 
committed and the dative of the person to whom retribution is due, is 
a regular feature of Attic and Ionic poetry and prose in the fifth century : 


^ , ГА 
то:бсдє TOL 


auaprias ode dei дєоїѕ дойуаь dixnv. (Aesch. P.V. 8) 


ойде ereivor “lots tis Apyeins Edooav odi Ölkas THs арпауўѕ" ойде 
dv avtot Öwoeıv exetvoror. (Hdt. 1.2.3) 


iva... ато\ацфӣетєс Ev тў Zadayuivı доѓєу riow (sc. rotor Прото!) 
тФу ёп’ Apremoiw aywvıoudrwv. (Hdt. уш.76.2) 


Thus the fragment of Anaximander represents the earliest example of 
what must have been a very common phrase in the law courts. 

The case of adıkia is similar. This word is frequent in early Attic and 
Ionic for the “‘wrongdoing” or “offense” of one who inflicts harm upon 
another (aöıkeiv wa), and in particular for an offense which lies within 
the scope of legal action and compensation (ку). Later, of course, it 
comes to mean injustice or unrighteousness in general, the contrary 
of dixacoovvyn. But it is unattested in any sense before the time of 
Anaximander.? 

In its most unmistakably genuine portions, the fragment is thus the 
oldest known specimen of the classical tongue of Athens and Ionia, 
apart from the inscriptions. It has a much more direct kinship with the 
dialect of Herodotus and of the Hippocratic Corpus than with the old 
poetry based stylistically upon the epic. If we could read the treatises of 
sixth-century Miletus, the syntax would no doubt strike us as archaic 
(as does that of most Ionic compositions) ; the vocabulary, however, 
would be largely that of the fifth century. 

This relatively modern linguistic character of the fragment appears 

! Op. 712. Homer’s phrase is mdrr’ бпододғга not to the defendant, and means “submit the case 
(Z 499; cf. В 78), ndvz' anerıoe (а 43), or simply to judgment." 


ticis éocerat (a 40, В 76). At hymn. ad Merc. 312, 2 See LSJ s.v. dörkia. 
005 бё Sixny xai deko is addressed to the plaintiff, 
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in another expression which can hardly be due to the pen of a doxog- 
rapher: ката тд xpewv. The form ypewv is used impersonally by Solon 
(23.18, Diehl) and by Theognis (564), but the phrase with the article 
is not attested before Anaximander.! (We are not surprised to find the 
article employed by an author who spoke of тд äreıpov, and probably 
also of тд дєрџоу, тд дурду, and the rest.) This construction is of course 
current in the fifth century: 


Kaves TOV oÙ хрӯўу, Kal тд un xpeov made. (Aesch. Cho. 930) 
où yàp morÑoai шу тд ҳрєду Hv mrovéew. (Hadt. 11.133.3) 


L4 5 > , x x , 
ovrTe . . . Karampoi£eat amorpémov TO xpeóv yevéobar. 


(Hdt. vir.17.2) 


Thus far, the literal citation from Anaximander 1s beyond dispute. 
The authenticity of the concluding phrase, ката rnv той xpóvov rá£w, 
should be equally clear. The word ra£ıs is not attested before Anaxi- 
mander, but fifth-century examples of the legal or military usage of the 
term are too numerous and too well known to require citation.? The 
full sense of the word is “ап arrangement prescribed with authority; 
an order which is morally binding"; hence №тєѓу rá£w is an act of 
shame. In the present case such authority is exercised by Time.3 The 
judicial color of ói8óva. дікту is maintained in the “ordinance” or 
“ordainment” by which the penalty is fixed, and Time appears as the 
magistrate who determines what the retribution shall be. 

Now the personification of Chronos as a mighty power in human and 
cosmic affairs is a constant theme of archaic and early classical litera- 
ture. Time 15 already a judge in one of Solon's poems, and he 1s regu- 
larly personified by the Attic tragedians as well as by Pindar.* His 


1 xped is a (late) variant for xpew at a 225 and 
o 201. See the discussion of С. Redard, Recherches 
sur ур, xpijo0ac (Paris, 1953), pp. 70 ff. It is 
only the infinitival construction of xpewv (like 
xp) which occurs in Aristotelian prose, as was 
pointed out by G. S. Kirk, CQ, XLIX, 33; see 
Bonitz, Index, 853535. 

2 [t may be recalled that ra£ıs designates the 
ordering of the seven cosmic regions in De Hebd. 
1-2; and compare De Victu 8 (Jones, IV, 242): 
xpóvov 86 тособтоу ёкастоу тў» айттуу таё exer, 
хри unkerı Öexnra Т} доору pydé трофту (xaviv 
€xn és TO jiji rov та» Owaràv (according to the 
text of Diels, Vors. 22 c 1). 

? The genitive of ката тў» тоб xpóvov таё is 
obviously *'subjective" : that is, it does not rep- 
resent the accusative which reccives the action 


of the verb (as if we had ката тд» xpóvov тди 
тєтаушёроу), but the nominative which exerts 
this action: ката ту таё Ñv 0 xpóvos rarreı. Kirk 
compares ката тў» Apurct|8ov тай], “the assess- 
ment of Aristides" (Meritt, Wade-Gery, and 
McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, II [Prince- 
ton, 1949], p. 61, no. р 13). Jaeger had already 
cited Plato, Politicus 305c.1: тарӣ ту той vono- 
дётоо rá£w. 

4 Solon 24.3 (Diehl): ev 8{кд xpóvov compared 
by Jaeger, 7 heology, p. 207, n. 60, with references 
back to his earlier discussions. Cf. Aesch. P.V. 
981: dA еёкд:даскє, mávÜ' ò утрёскау xpóvos; 
Soph. О.Т. 614, Ajax 645; Eur. fr. 303, etc. One 
of the most striking Pindaric examples is fr. 14 
(Bowra) : dvarra 7óv mávrov UmepßaAkovra Xpovov 
kakdpwv. 
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importance as a primary figure in cosmogony is echoed with emphasis 
by Anaximander's younger contemporary, Pherecydes, whose philo- 
sophical fable begins with these words: Zas uev kai Xpóvos ўоау dei каї 
ХӨоөй).! 

It is therefore surprising that the phrase in question has recently been 
ascribed not to Anaximander but to his excerptor.? Tá£is, some critics 
argue, is a term frequently, employed by Aristotle in reference to a 
temporal sequence. We have, for example: 


Tavrwv yap Eori таё kai mâs xpóvos кої Bios peeTpetrar тєрд. 


(Gen. Corr. 336512) 


\ / N , , \ ^ , \ L 
ката HEVTOL TIVA таёр оре Xp таота ytyveoÜ0ac Kat mepiodor. 


(Meteor. 351*25) 


v ^ э э un А ” / ^ А 
архе ... 1 кат EVLAUTOV n ката тоа aAAnv таёр 7) Xpovov. 


(Pol. 1261°34) 


Indeed, the thought of the fragment is rendered by Simplicius else- 
where in ncarly the same words: 


N yeveoıs dua Tov xpóvov Ev rafeı drarerpıra. (їп Cat. 356.26) 


When, therefore, we find a similar phrase in the doxography for Hera- 
clitus, it is reasonable to suppose that we are dealing not with the 
original words of the philosopher, but with a Peripatetic paraphrase: 


mo? dé Kal таё тиа Kal xpóvov wWpLiouevov THS той kóopov pera- 
BoAns ката тиа einapuevnv avayKny. 
(Heracl. A 5 = Phys. Opin. fr. 1) 
The final phrase of Anaximander’s fragment, ката тэу тод xpóvov таё, 
must (it is argued) be a similar paraphrase, of which the original has 
been lost. 


! Pherecydes B 1, In his discussion of ‘Die This enigmatic use of Cronus for Time is (as 


Zeitauffassung in der frühgriechischen Literatur" 
(Frühgriechisches Denken, p. 19), H. Frünkel sug- 
gested that the reading Xpöros in D.L. does not 
represent the text of Pherecydes, but a later 
interpretation of the original Kpóvos such as is 
given in the summary of Hermias (Vors. 7 A 9): 
Kpóvov ёё röv xpövov, Pherecydes himself may of 
course have written both forms, just as he sets 
XOovin next to Гӯ, But, in such matters, D.L. 
is after all a better source than Hermias. Even 
if Pherecydes had written Kpóvos, he obviously 
meant it to be understood allegorically by “those 
who know," What else could be the sense of 
Father Cronus next to the ungenerated Zas? 


Cornford pointed out) also familiar to Pindar; 
cf. О. п: Xpóvos б партои татр (v. 17), тара 
Kpóvov тбро (v. 70), mooıs ó advrov 'Péas (v. 77)- 

2 F. Dirlmeier, ‘‘Der Satz des Anaximandros 
von Milet,” RM, LXXXVII (1938), 376, and 
the same author in Hermes, LNXV (1940), 329; 
followed by O. Gigon, Der Ursprung der griechischen 
Philosophie (Basel, 1945). p. 81. n. 16; and also by 
Martin Heidegger in Holzwege (Frankfurt, 1950), 
PP. 296 ff. Dirlmeier’s conclusions were rejected 
by К. Deichgräber in “Anaximander von Milet,” 
Hermes, LXXV, (1940), 10, and recently by Kirk, 
CQ, NLIX, 35. 
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Despite its apparent rigor, this argument is rather like a will-o'-the- 
wisp which vanishes when one comes up for a closer look. In the first 
place, can such ә striking parallel between the statement of Anaxi- 
mander and the doctrine of Heraclitus be explained merely by the fact 
that in both cases Theophrastus is our source? Surely the possibility 
exists that Heraclitus was influenced by the thought of his predecessor 
and fellow Ionian. 

In regard to style, on the other hand, the parallels cited prove the 
exact opposite of what they are intended to show. In the texts of Aris- 
{ойе and Simplicius, as in the doxography for Heraclitus, ra&ıs and 
xpóvos are pale abstractions, set on an equal footing side by side, in 
order to designate a fixed temporal sequence. Here indeed we have the 
colorless prose of the schools.! The concrete sense of ra£ıs in the frag- 
ment, like the personification of xpóvos, only emerges more vividly from 
such a comparison. 

We may therefore regard the following words with confidence, as 
Anaximander's minimum text: катӣ тд xpewv, diddvar yàp adra дікту 
Kat тісі аА Лос Kara THY тод xpövov табы. But the text so established is 
clearly incomplete. The phrase ката 70 ypeóv and the conjunctive уар 
are both meaningless without what precedes. From the point of view 
of grammar as well as logic, we require the first clause: e£ dv бе 7 
yeveois ёст: Tots ovat, kai THY фборӣу eis тадта yiveodaı. 

At this point the question of authenticity becomes very delicate. 
There is nothing sufficiently unusual in the words under consideration 
to guarantee their complete stylistic faithfulness. And we must bear in 
mind that the difference between free paraphrase and indirect quota- 
tion is only a matter of degree. The instinct of every epitomist is not 
only to abbreviate, but occasionally to vary his original, if only as a 
means of relieving the boredom of copying what someone else has 
written. Hence, until that unlikely day when the text of Anaximander 
is rediscovered, no method exists for determining with certainty which 
words did or did not stand in the original text. 

Once this has been said, we must also point out how inconclusive are 
most of the objections which have been raised against the clause e£ 
Фу... eis rabra. .. .? Although yeveoıs, фбора, and ra дута are frequently 


! Compare the paraphrase of the fragment “the Greek practice of blending quotations with 
given by Hippolytus : Aeyeı 8é xpóvov ws ópwpuévgs Ше text," and adds: “It is safer not to ascribe the 
Tis yevéoews каї тӯѕ ovatas каї Tis фВораѕ (5.H.). terms yeveoıs and фбора in their technical Platonic 
Some of Anaximander’s thought has been pre- sense to Anaximander; and it is not likely that 
served, none of his style. Anaximander said anything about та ovra." 

? Burnet (p. 52, n. 6), for instance, refers to 
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used by Plato and by later authors, these terms were not invented in the 
fourth century. It 1s one thing to admit that Theophrastus might have 
supplied them himself, and something else again to insist that he did. 
When the balance is struck here between paraphrase and faithful cita- 
tion, the scales seem to me to dip on the side of fidelity. 

The evidence for this view consists essentially in three points: 1) the 
accuracy with which the preceding words have been paraphrased, 2) the 
direct link to what follows (underlined by yap), and 3) the rhythmic 
balance of the clause, implying its organic unity with the second mem- 
ber of the fragment. Before enlarging upon these points, we must first 
demonstrate that Anaximander might in fact have made use of such 
expressions as yéveots, dopa, and ra бута. 


Teveoıs appears in Homer: 
'"Qkeavoü Os mep yeveoıs mavreoaı TéTUKTAL. (E 246; cf. 201) 


It is noteworthy that the word 1s here associated with the dative, as in 
the fragment, whereas the genitive is more normal in Aristotle and later 
writers. (Alone, this would of course prove nothing. Together with 
other considerations, it weights the scales for authenticity.) Further- 
more, in this epic passage yeveoıs means not merely C*birth," but 
“causal origin," the creative source of coming-to-be. 

It is this same active sense which is implied by the refutation of 
Parmenides: 


TO)S yeveoıs èv atréoBeatat Kal атоотоѕ ÖAedpos. (в 8.21) 


The generation of things is a raging fire, which has been put out. Ап 
equally general reference to the coming-to-be of all things occurs in 
the poem of Empedocles: 


бош] де бутту yéveous, dom 8” ámóAMeulus. (В 17.3) 


The list could be lengthened, in particular from the Hippocratic Cor- 
pus. But these examples should suffice to show that the philosophic use 
of the word did not originate with Plato. 


Фбора is not attested before Aeschylus and Herodotus. (This is no 
argument against its possible use by Anaximander ; the case is the same 
for adıria, тд xpeóv, and rá£is, as has been seen.) The verb фдєгро “to 
ruin, destroy, waste away,” is, of course, current from the oldest period. 
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The first known uses of фбора are for civil and military calamities (Hdt. 
11.161.4; vır.18.3; Democr. в 249; cf. Aesch. Ag. 814, where the text is 
doubtful). When did the word become current in the general sense of 
physical “wasting” ? We do not know. The author of the De Victu (c. 
400 B.C. ?) opposes this concept to that of “growth, waxing” (ad£averau 
or avén) : 


$0 M дє ^ > э АД AA ^^ 34 > \ ^ H M ^ 
орт дє тас am aAANAwv, то peCove ато той peiovos ка TH 


Letovi апд то? uelovos. (ch. 5, Jones, IV, 238) 


When Plato speaks of “undertaking a causal study of yeveoıs kat phopa,” 
he refers immediately to “this wisdom which, as you know, they call 
лєрї $icews ioropia” (Phaedo 95c-96a). He seems to be making ап 
intentional use of expressions already familiar in Ionian natural science. 
A similar phrase occurs again in the Laws, when the doctrines of the 
physicists are quoted for refutation: 6 mp@rov yevécews kai фборё< airıov 
&rávrov . . . (891e.5; cf. 894b.11). 

It is then conceivable that $0opá was also used by Anaximander in 
the work which brought Ionian prose into being. The same idea, at 
any rate, is expressed by óAe0pos in the verse just quoted from Par- 
menides, and by ázóAeujus in that of Empedocles, while for Heraclitus 
the pendant to yéveows is 0ávaros (в 36, в 76). Anaximander may have 
used any one of these words, or another: reàevrý, for example, or one 
of its verbal forms. (We find reAevräv in Xenoph. в 27 and Parm. B 19; 
Üavárovo reAevr: in Emped. в 8; reAevráv and reXevrn in Melissus B 2; 
7eÀevráv in Nat. Hom. 3, Jones, 1v, 10; etc.) Anaximander’s original 
word has perhaps been replaced here by the canonical $0opá ; but the 
idea has scarcely been distorted. 


The use of ra óvra for “the things that are" is again of Homeric 
antiquity : 


ôs 87 та т’ дута та т’ Eoodneva про т’ ёбута. (A 70) 


In the epic this expression refers to all events known to an inspired ѕеег, 
who, like Isaiah, can declare “former things that are come to pass, and 
new things before they spring forth." The old phrase 1s applied by 
Hesiod to the contents of the 7 heogony (32 ; cf. 38), and, as we have seen, 
it was apparently echoed by Anaximenes in describing the cosmogoni- 
cal procession out of the Air: ёё об ra ywópeva xai rà yeyovóra kal тд 
écópeva . . . (А 7.1). This solemn formula for past, present, and future is 
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employed again by Anaxagoras for the totality of things sct in order by 
Nous (в 12).! The neuter plural participle is found not only among thc 
Eleatics? but also in Empedocles: 


рє 6 ye ту буту mavrwv Aevageokev éxaarov. (B 129.5) 


in Protagoras: 


M ^ \ v v 
mávrow XpHUaTwYr pérpov єстї» avOpwros, THY pev дутар os COTW, 
тфу дё ойк дутоу ws ойк оти. (B 1) 


in Diogenes: 


СФ м 3 * = 3 ma е ^ x M >? \ з. 3 \ 
mavra тд бута ато тод адто? ErepoLododaı Kai тд афто eivar.... el yàp 
>. ^ ^ / 37? ^ ^ ve „э. M -^ * 
Ta Ev THOE TH кдсро éóvra viv, уў Kal Vdwp kai anp Kal wip kai 


(B 2) 


M Y Ld H 5 ~ ^ Ld IF 
Ta аАда, oca daiverau EV THE то косро єоита . .. . 
and in the Hippocratic treatises : 


, # + A е "d P 3 A hl L4 m ^ 
ei де more kparndein Kat ókórepov [mpórepov], oVöev àv ein THY viv 
Eovrwv wonep exer vOv. (De Victu 3; Jones, IV, 232) 


The ёду of Parmenides is itself no technical expression, but means 
“what is in fact the case, what is real and true," just as in Herodotus: 
tas ikas dmoßaivew ката то ед» (1.97.1). Parmenides’ attack on the 
plural övra of the Ionians gains in sharpness, if we suppose such ex- 
pressions to have been used by them in the sixth century.? 


It is not only the individual terms of Anaximander's proposition 
which are familiar to early Greek thought. The rhetorical balance of 
generation and corruption is itself an ancient theme of poetry, as well 
as of religion. The idea finds its natural symbol in the yearly cycle of 
vegetation: 


LÀ , , , A A > ~ 
ot) тєр фуААш» yeven, той) дё Kal avdpdv. 
x 
puAra тд. uév т’ dveuos xanadıs xeeı, Ada dé 0° BAH 
2 , L4 Жу , y 
nAedowoa pier, éapos д” èmiyiyverat Орт 
ðs dvÓpóv yever 7) pèv die 7) 8' amoAnyeı. (Z 146 Ж) 
1 Anaxag. B 12: парта éyvw уой. xal ómoía 
&нєААєў &acaÜac kal бтога jv, dooa viv р) ѓот:, kal 
Oca viv €or kal бтоїа ота, mdvra Siexdopnoe 


vous. Compare the parallel in De Cam. 2: б 
xaAéouev Üepuóv . . . «буа: ndvra ёбрта тє kal 


Körpers (Leipzig, 1935). 

2 Zeno B 3; Melissus в 8.3. Even here the sense 
is not "technical." Cf. dofovpevos 86 рӯ of meu- 
möpevor . . . où та бута dmayyéAAoow, used as 
equivalent to 7 аАтбе:а, Thuc. уп.8.2. 


écópeva, where the reading тарта xai rà бута xai 
тд uM ovra &сєодагіѕ preferred by К. Deichgrüber, 
Hippokrates über Enstehung und Aufbau des menschlichen 


3 See dmeóvra, mapeóvra in Parm. B 4.1; py 
ёбута in B 7.1. Both passages are polemical, 
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It is just such seasonal change from which exemption is granted by the 
magical air of Phaeacia: 


, » x 5 М эс > , 
Tdwy ov TOTE KAPTOS amoAAuTat одд” алттоАейтєь 
/, эс Ал / > + > М IX LENA 
xeipa ros obde Hepevs, évrerijovos: ала par’ alei 
Zedupin туєіооса тд. pev ver, da de reooeı. (n 117 ff.) 


The idea ofalternate growth and waning is applied by the philosophers 
not only to human life, but to all natural processes: 


0дат: дё Üdvaros уў» yevéobar, єк yis дё Vowp yiverar 


(Heracl. в 36) 


Kal Tos аудротоѕ" б uév yàp а?ёє0”, 6 de ya ца» tva 


(Epicharmus в 2.7) 


е x / L4 F H y 
одто Tot ката 60£av ёфо тадє Kat vuv éaot 
\ / 3 9 \ ^ + СА 
Kal perémevr! ano ToDde тєАєоттсооо: rpadevra (Parm. в 19) 


тў pev yiyvovral тє kai od odıaw ёртєдоѕ абу (Emped. в 17.11) 
Tov де rà ev yiverat, rà дё dmodeineı (Diog. в 7) 


In all these passages there is an implicit or express contrast with the 
imperishable life of divine beings.! At the same time, the natural philo- 
sophers are concerned not merely to emphasize the passing-away of 
mortal things, but also to define the process in terms of its source and 
its destination : 


ёк уайу< yàp парта Kal eis уў» пахта reÀAevrá. (Xenoph. B 27) 


cvvekpiO Kai duexptOn kàmtjAÜev ӧдєу HAdev пал» 
ya uev eis уйу, пуєдра д? dvo. (Epicharmus B 9) 


СА ^ > ^ , ~ е + y 5 ^ f x > 
mavra тадта єк тод адтод Ereporovueva dÀÀore алћоѓа yiverat Kal eis 
x э * э ^ = 
то AUTO avaxwpel, (Diog. B 2) 


The statement of Anaximander, which describes the necessary disso- 
lution of all generated things back into their source of birth, forms a 
natural link between such expressions and the Homeric antecedents 
quoted above. 
There is therefore no cogent objection, either linguistic or historical, 
to the authenticity of the first portion of the fragment. And these 
1 Although the echo of Plato has a distinctly yıyyduerov ойтє | ámoAMpevov, ойтє avéavdpevoy 


Parmenidean ring, we see that the tradition is оўтє d8(vov (Symp. 211a.1). 
both older and wider: т: xaAóv . . . dei бу каї оўтє 
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general considerations are reinforced by certain positive features of the 
text, which we have mentioned: 


i. The unusual phrase which immediately precedes the fragment, 
dmavras roUs oùpavoùs kai roUs Ev адтоїѕ kóopovs, also suggests a very 
faithful rendering of Anaximander's original.! 

2. After this Anaximandrian phrase, Theophrastus passes directly 
to e€ dv 86... eis raura..., ending his clause with the poetic ката 
TO xpewv, and recalling the link with a уар in the next (and clearly 
genuine) part of the citation. The likelihood of any important re- 
formulation of what lies in between seems therefore slight. 

3. The first clause of the fragment forms a symmetrical balance to 
what follows: ката тд xpec is clearly answered by ката 77jv той xpovov 
таёр ; and, to all appearances, the yeveoıs and фбора of the first mem- 
ber must somehow correspond to the öixn and aàuía of the second. 
This careful period does not suggest the work of an excerptor. 

On the contrary, we know how a student of Aristotle would have 
formulated the same idea: 


3 T bi » Ld x Ld x , т # й x , a 
ef об yàp ёсти йтаута rà дута kai é£ оф yiverar протоо Kal eis б 
dBeiperaı reAevratov. (Met. 983*8) 
mavra yàp фӨєїрєта& eis тайт' é£ dv сти. (Met. 1000525) 
So Simplicius, following Theophrastus: 


M , A ~ ^ x , ` 
Kal ёк mupòs morobot TA дута TUKVWOEL Kal pavwce Kal дайфоис: 


талу eis пдр. (Phys. Opin. fr. т; Vors. 22 A 5) 


As we have seen, the fragment itself has been recast by Aëtius in the 
same mold: 


ёк yàp TovTov ndvra yiyveodaı Kal eis тобто mávra BBeipeodar. (4.A.) 


Set against such a drab background, the style of Anaximander can 
speak for itself.2 
e£ Фу дє 1) yéveots єстї Tois odor, kai тту POopay eis raóra yiveodaı 


M 
ката TO xpeov .. .. 


We have not proved that the fragment of Anaximander is a verbatim 
citation from his book. It is in fact difficult to believe that Theophrastus 
! See above, pp. 49 f. and economical writer, would not write з} yéveois 


2 This stylistic contrast was rightly character- eorı rois обо: for yiyveras rà бута ог Tiv фбора» 
ized by Cornford: "Theophrastus, a very terse — yéyveotat for $0єіреобаи” (CQ, NNV VHI, тт, n. 2). 


B 7155 N 
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can have cast these sentences into indirect discourse without altering 
a jot or tittle of the text. We have seen that the habitual $8opá might 
easily have taken the place of an older term, such as тєАєоту. But it is at 
most a word that has been changed, not an idea. We have the fragment 
of Anaximander in a form at least as faithful as that of the longer 
excerpts from the Timaeus, which Theophrastus has reproduced for us 
almost word for word in the De Sensibus. 


A Literal Interpretation 


According to Simplicius, the entities which make reparation to one 
another for their wrongdoing are the elements. Is there any good reason 
to reject this view? 

We have seen in the previous chapter how the “elements” must be 
understood for Anaximander: they are the opposite powers of cold and 
heat, moisture and dryness, darkness and light, and also the main 
portions of the visible world, regarded as embodiments of these uni- 
versal factors. Now it was long ago pointed ont that only such opposing 
forces could reasonably be said to inflict damage on one another, and 
to make recompense “according to the ordinance of Time."? The 
opposites indeed are inevitably and continually at war with one an- 
other, and the advantage of one is the disaster (ó0opd) of its rival.3 
Nothing can be more in harmony with this vivid picture of cosmic 
strife than to speak of the vanquished party as "offended," and of his 
periodic triumph as "revenge" or compensation." 

Since the old cosmological texts are lost, it is above all from the 
medical literature that we can illustrate such expressions. The doctors 
regularly refer in this way to the internal struggle of forces in the body, 
as well as to the action of external factors upon the microcosm. Thus 
the verb aöıretv describes the effect of a morbid agent: “Опе should 
continne to make use of the same modes of regimen, when they clearly 
do no harm (o?8év adıreovra) to the man's body" (Nat. Hom. 9; Jones, 
IV, 28). The excessive strength of any power is considered a wrong 
(арарттра) for which punishment is due;* hence one factor is said to 

1 See, e.g., the epitome of Тіт. 67b.2 ff. in De ѕее above, pp. 17-24. 

Sensibus 6 (Dox. 500.14 ff): фору yàp eiva 2 Burnet, pp. 53 f.; W. A. Heidel, “Оп Anaxi- 
тАтуђу om’ аёроѕ éykeóáAov kal alaros dı” mander,” CP, V11 (1912), 233 ff. Similarly Corn- 
Grav nexpı jvxtjs, Thv 8 ётд raúrys kivgow ford, Principium Sapientiae, р. 168; Kirk, CQ, 
amo кєфалӯѕ uexpı raros акои, where Ше XLIX, 33 ff. 

spaced words are identical with Plato's own text 3 See above, p. 130. 


(although their order has been slightly simplified). 4 For the duaprnpe inflicted by hostile forces on 
On this literal accuracy in Theophrastus’ excerpts, the body, see De Hebd. ch. 19.31. 
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chastise another (коАаёе), ог to avenge its intemperance (ruzopety).! 
The wronged party is in this case not so much the weaker element, as 
the healthy state of the whole body. The aggressor may be conceived 
either as the hot or moist within the body, or as its cosmic “ally.’’2 
Hence it is the spring which kills men in an epidemic, and the summer 
which “benefits” them.3 Plato’s doctor in the Symposium is speaking the 
language of the medical textbooks when he refers to “the hot and cold, 
and dry and wet," which, when blended and harmonized with one 
another, bring a season of health and prosperity to men, animals, and 
plants, “and cause no offense" (орде nöixnoev). But when úpis reigns 
among the seasons of the year, these same powers 


destroy many things and are cause of harm (8iédeipév тє тоААа kai nöicnoer). For 
plagues generally arise from such circumstances, and many other irregular dis- 
eases for beasts and for plants as well. And indeed frosts and hailstorms and 
plant blights come from the excessive and unruly lust of such things for one an- 
other. (Symp. 188a-b) 


The doctors are, of course, concerned with the damage inflicted by 
these powers upon the human body. The fragment of Anaximander 
speaks instead of the wrong (a8u«ía) perpetrated by the cosmic powers 
upon one another. His words suggest an exchange of crimes like that 
which Herodotus presents as the antecedent for the Persian War, in 
which Greeks and Orientals are alternative offenders against one an- 
other: rõv adırnuaruv mp&rov тойто dpa: . . . perà de тадта "EAAnvas 
alriovs TÍS devrepns adıkims yeveodaı (Adt. LOU. In such a contest, the 
balance is restored when the wronged party retaliates in full (тадта p.év 
87) (ca. mpos ioa ad yer&adaı). The crime establishes a debt, which the 
guilty party must “рау”; hence the phrase for rendering compensa- 
tion: dcddvar дїкт kat riow.* In the fragment, the conditions of pay- 
ment arc fixed by the arbiter Time, and his law is a periodic pendulum 
of give and take. 


! Wind and water inhaled in breathing cool mander’s doctrine was first drawn by Heidel, 


the body, and thus serve as retaliation (rupti) 
against congenital heat (De Cord. 3, Littré, IX, 
82). Since the lung is cold by nature, and further 
cooled by respiration, its presence around the 
heart xoAaleı rjv d«paoíav тод бєрцөй (ch. 5). The 
thickness of the heart's wall serves as protection 
(фуЛакт) against the strength of this heat (ch. 6, 
Littré, IX, 84). The same kind of compensatory 
action (т{д®рёш») is provided by the brain against 
moisture (De Gland. 10, Littré, VIII, 564). The 
comparison between these passages and Anaxi- 


“Hippocratea, I,” in Harv. Stud. XXV (1914), 
188 f. 

2 De Hebd. 19.21: тб yàp tis той dvÜpdzov 
vows Ücpuóv Lvpupayov ёшртф éAoBev to тара той 
Лор дєрибу. 

3 Epid. 111.15, Jones, I, 254: xoAezorarov uv 
тд čap каї mAe(arovs dmékrewe. . . . Bone? de до: 
mpoowdedARoar кота Aóyov тд yeropevor épos. 

4 For öixn as а debt due, cf. Aesch. Ag. 534: 
ó$Àov yàp артауӯѕ тє xai кЛотӯѕ Sixny. 
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In this second, unmistakably authentic portion of our text, there is 
no real ambiguity. In a general way the relevance of the first part also 
seems clear: it is in the alternate generation and corruption of things 
that both wrong and retaliation must be found. The phrase ката тд 
xpewv may contain a secondary allusion to the idea of retribution as a 
debt, since xpeos, ypéws, ““debt” is of course from the same root. But 
the primary force of ypeóv combines the ideas of right and of necessity : 
death succeeds to birth in the course of time, because it must. In Anaxi- 
mander's phrase ката тд xpeóv we have the most impersonal Greek 
formula for Fate. 

But what are the övra whose generation and destruction represent 
such a relentless treadmill of offense and compensation? It is here that 
the problems of a literal interpretation become acute. Most modern 
commentators assume that та дута must be the individual things of the 
visible world: the men, animals, and plants whose waning occurs after 
a fixed period of growth, and whose death balances their birth. These 
may, of course, be said to return back “into those things from which 
they came to be," and the expression is classic in Greece from an early 
period. Xenophanes, as we have seen, insists that all things arise from 
earth and all return there in the end (в 27) ; he is probably thinking of 
the fate of mankind. That is certainly the case for Epicharmus, in the 
verse which has already been cited: “Earth to earth, vveópa. aloft” 
(в 9)—a thought that finds many echoes in the fifth century.! The author 
of De Natura Hominis formulates the doctrine in general terms. The 
genesis of things, he says, can take place only from an equitable blend- 
ing of elemental opposites: 


And it is necessary that they return each to its own nature when the man's body 
comes to an end: wet to wet, dry to dry, hot to hot, and cold to cold. Such is the 
nature of animals and of all other things; all come to be in the same way and end 
in the same way. For their nature is composed out of all the aforesaid things and 
ends, as was said, in the same thing whence each was composed (тєАєџтё . 

és TO ато ӧдєу тєр ovveorn ёкаотор). (ch. 3; Jones, IV, то) 


Clearly this gives us a possible sense for the é£ б>... eis тайта of the 
fragment. But such an interpretation of ra övra, as individual beings 


1 See Eur. fr. 839, vv. 8-11, cited Vors. 59 A 945). It is because of this return of like to like 
112; paralleled by Suppl. 532-34 and by the that, according to the '*Orphic" gold plates, the 
famous inscription for those who fell at Potidaea: dead arriving in Hades must say ‘‘I am child of 

ai0?p pèp davyás tredéycato, acp [ara de хдо] Earth and ofstarry Heaven, but my race (yévos) is 
(M. №. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscrip- heavenly” (Vors. 1 B 17.6). 
tions [2d ed.; Oxford, 1946], No. 59 = ZG. P. 
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such as men and animals, encounters a serious obstacle in the ydp 
which follows. For thc explanatory statement introduced by this word 
says nothing of particular, compound things, but refers instead to a 
reciprocal action of the elemental powers upon one another (aMAnAoıs). 
How can an exchange of offense and penalty between the elements 
explain why compound things are dissolved back into the materials 
of which they were composed? In this view, the apparent parallclism 
of the two clauses loses its raison d'étre, as does the binding ydp. We 
would have two independent propositions, and no visible link between 
them.! 

One may, of course, imagine various devices for bridging the gap 
which this view opens up. We might assume, for example, that the 
excerpt of Theophrastus has suppressed one or more steps of the original 
reasoning which is represented in our text by the yáp: Anaximander 
may have argued that the formation of individual things involves the 
temporary supremacy of one power over another, perhaps in the form 
of a debt to be paid back when the compound is resolved into its 
elements.? Yet even with a great deal of ingenuity, we will hardly 
succeed in explaining why the payment is then made, not by com- 
pound things back to their elements, but by the latter “Чо one another.” 
Furthermore, the use of a pronoun such as айта (in the phrase dıösvaı 
yàp avra бектүу kai riow аААтдо) naturally leads us to suppose that the 
things which exchange wrong and reparation are the same as thosc 
whose generation and destruction has just been mentioned. Can this 
have been the original thought of Anaximander, distorted by the 
doxographical citation ?3 

Now there is another interpretation of the words rà бута which 
would permit us to understand the text in just this way, without any 
additional conjectures and without supposing the sense to have been 
altered by Simplicius or Theophrastus. Simplicius, we remember, thinks 
that the fragment refers to the transformation of elements into one 


1 This apparent irrelevance of the two clauses 
to one another is emphasized by J. B. McDiarmid, 
“Theophrastus on the Presocratic Causes," Harv. 
Stud., LXI, 97. 

? The loan of elements in the formation of the 
human body is alluded to by Plato Tim. 42e.9: 
amd тоб Kócuov Oavelóuevou popia ws атодо- 
Onadueva (cf. форта пами 8ёхєабє, 41d.3). The 
same metaphor seems to have been applied by 
Philolaus to the intake of air in breathing: тал 
KaÜamepei xpéos exméume. abró (sc. тд ёктд< 
туєдра), Anon. Lond. xvııı.23; Jones, Medical 


Writings, p. 72. 

3 Thus Kirk suggests that the original assertion 
paraphrascd by Theophrastus “might have been 
to the effect that each opposite changes into its 
own opposite and into no other, for example the 
hot is replaced by the cold and not by the wet 
or the soft” (СО, ХІЛХ, 35). I largely agree 
with Kirk as to what Anaximander said, but see 
no reason to believe that either Theophrastus or 
Simplicius interpreted his words in a different 
way. 
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another, and it has been seen that the idea of a seasonal (as well as of 
a cosmogonic) cycle of elemental change was familiar to the Milesians. 
It would be natural for them to speak of the formation of moisture in 
the rainy season as a birth of the wet out of the dry, just as the fiery 
element of summer is born and nourished from the moist.! May not 
these very principles be the óvra which, in the process of clemental 
change, perish again into the things from which they have arisen? 

The expression ra övra is so general that it may just as well apply 
to natural compounds as to the elements of which they are formed. 
Strictly speaking, the text of the fragment is compatible with either 
view. On the other hand, a glance at the oldest recorded usage of the 
term in philosophical contexts will suggest that it refers to elemental 
powers rather than to unique, individual bodies. In the fragment of 
Diogenes, for example, ra ev 70e TH Kdcpw éóvra viv are specified as 
"earth and water and air and fire and the other things which are 
observed to exist in this xóopos" (в 2). In the De Natura Hominis, the 
parallel phrase ravrwv тфу éveóvrow Ev 70€ TH kóop follows directly 
upon a mention of ràv бєриду kai тди puxpdv kai тё» Enpdv кай tov 
бурду» (ch. 7; Jones, IV, 22). The závrov (sc. xpnudrwv) dpod Eovrwv of 
Anaxagoras B I are of course not the individual bodies of men and 
animals, but атр, а:0ўр, and the various powers and materials of things 
yet to be produced. For him also ra ev т@ ёи кдсро are exemplified 
by the hot and the cold (s 8). Anaxagoras is the philosopher whom we 
would expect Protagoras to attack, and it is probably in terms of such 
physical elements that we must understand the latter's opening refer- 
ence to ndvra xp)juara, Tà рє дута, та де оюк бута (B 1). When Plato 
propounds the Protagorean thesis in the Theaetetus, his first example is 
precisely the difference between a hot and a cold wind. So the pre- 
tended övra which Melissus is concerned to refute, and “which men 
say to be true,” are not individual things but “earth, water, air, fire, 
iron, gold, the living and the dead, dark, bright, and the rest," in- 
cluding hot and cold, hard and soft (в 8). 

It is therefore most probable that the expression ra óvra in the frag- 
ment also refers to such elemental powers. It is they who are one 
another's source of generation, just as they are the mutual cause of 
death. On the grammatical level, it is these opposing principles, and 
these alone, which are implied by the neuter plural pronouns: êf dv, 
eis тадта, айта, aAAnAoıs. The wet is generated from the dry, the light 


! Sce above, p. 132. 
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from the darkness. But the birth of such a thing involves the dcath of its 
reciprocal, and this loss must eventually be repaired by a backward 
swing of the pendulum. Thus it is that “from a single necessity all 
things are composed and nourished by one another."'! 

'This compensation of death for birth is absolutely necessary ; 1t takes 
place ката то xpecv. The following уар shows that this very inevitability 
is expressed again in the idea of diddvae 8icqv. The archaic view of 
aödıria is just this, that one who is guilty will always pay the penalty. 
It is probably misleading to lay too much stress on the moral or 
eschatological aspect of 'cosmic injustice" for Anaximander. If the 
dominion (kpareiv) of one party over another is described as a wrong, 
this need not imply a different, pre-mundane or post-mundane state 
of harmony such as is dreamt of by Empedocles. The victory of one 
element over another is aöıria because the weaker party suffers, and 
because of the disastrous consequences which must ensue for the of- 
fender. The words and imagery of the fragment indicate above all that 
the exchange of birth and death is sure, remorscless, inescapable, like 
the justice which the gods send upon guilty men. It will come at last, 
when its hour is full. For Necessity enforces the ordinance which Time 
lays down. 


The Philosophic Sense of the Fragment 


According to the interpretation here proposed, the meaning of the 
two portions of the fragment is one and the same. The first member 
states the necessary return of mortal elements back into the opposite 
powers from which they are generated ; the second clause explains this 
necessity as a just compensation for the damage done at birth. The 
clements fecd one another by their own destruction, since what is life 
to one is death for its reciprocal. The first law of nature is a lex talionis : 
lifc for life. 

Thus the fragment does not announce a last end of things, when the 
clemental powers will return into the Boundless from which they have 
arisen (despite the number of modern interpretations which presup- 
pose this view). Neither does it contain a particular reference to the 
dissolution of men and animals back into the materials of which they 
are composed, although such an idea was frequently expressed by other 


! тд yàp rijs айтў$ dvdyans mávra avvéorqké тє kai rpéperar um’ dANjAwy, Nat. Hom. 7; Jones, 1V, 22. 
For the full context, see below, p. 189. 
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Greek thinkers. This brief text of Anaximander most naturally refers 
simply to that continuous change of opposing forms or powers into one 
another which is the common theme of Heraclitus (в 126, в 88, etc.), 
Epicharmus (в 2), Melissus (В 8), and Plato (Phaedo 70d—72). The most 
significant case for a Milesian cosmologist was no doubt the interchange 
of the major elements. “It is death for water to become earth," says 
Heraclitus, “but out of earth water arises" (в 36) ; the death of fire is 
birth for air, and the death of air is birth for water (в 76). “These live 
the death of those, and die their life" (B 62, 8 77). 

Anaximander must have seen this exchange transacted daily, in the 
alternation of light and darkness, of the fresh morning dew and the 
parched heat of noon. He must have recognized essentially the same 
process at work in the production of the fiery thunderbolt out of wind 
and cloud, themselves in turn produced from evaporating moisture. 
The downward return of quenched fire and condensing rain cloud will 
counteract the upward surge of dryness and heat, and thus preserve the 
balance of the whole. The waxing and waning of the moon's light ful- 
fills in turn the lawful interchange of generation and corruption. If the 
celestial equilibrium was conceived by Anaximander as a stable sphere, 
it is the turning circle which best symbolizes this rhythm of elemental 
change. The image is preserved in our own terminology, which is in 
this respect still that of early Greece: “cycle” from «ókAos (originally 
“wheel”), “period” from zeptodos ("revolution"). In the Ionian view, 
the predominant cycle is that of the sun, since it is in step with this 
yearly movement that the seasons of heat and coolness, drought and 
rainfall succeed one another, while the dominion of daylight gives way 
before the long winter nights.! In Greece, even the winds are generally 
“opposite according to the opposite seasons" (Arist. Meteor. 364*94). 
And the mortal seasons of youth and age, growth and decay, exemplify 
the same periodic law.? 

It is possible that Anaximander projected this pattern upon a still 


1 In De Victu 5, the Bela dvayxn according to 
which all things come to pass is just such a rhyth- 
mic oscillation between maximum and minimum, 
illustrated by the periods of day and night, of the 
moon, and of the annual solar motion. And see 
above, pp. 104-6. 

2 “Old age arises from the loss of heat” (Parm. 
A 46a); “а man is hottest on the first of his day, 
coldest on the last" (Nat. Hom. 12; Jones, IV, 36). 
This idea, according to which man's life is a re- 
duced model of the cosmic year (ending at the 


winter solstice), is developed at length by the 
author of De Victu (ch. 33; Jones, IV, 278), who 
adds the sequence wet, dry, and then wet again in 
increasing age (corresponding to the rains of both 
spring and fall). 

In stating the general law of alternation be- 
tween opposites, it is the seasonal changes which 
Plato mentions first: xal 7 övrı тд yav te moreiv 
neyáAqv gide? eis roivarriov ueraßoAnv avranodı- 
ddvat, Ev pats тє Kai Ev óuro(s каї ev acipaaw, kai 
87) kal ev modcretas ody Tora. (Rep. 5636.9). 
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more majestic screen, and spoke (like Plato and his followers) of a 
Magnus Annus, in which the great astronomical cycles are to be ac- 
companicd by catastrophic transformations on the carth. Like Xenoph- 
anes, Anaximander may have taught that the progressive drying-up 
of the sea would eventually be reversed, so that the earth will sink 
back into the element from which it has arisen.! This would constitute 
the necessary "reparation" required by the fragment for any type of 
excess. The periodic destruction of mankind by fire and flood, to which 
Plato more than once alludes, seems to form part of the symmetrical 
pattern of this sixth-century world view.? 

Did Anaximander envisage an even greater cycle, in which the ap- 
pearance of this differentiated universe out of the Boundless would 
itself be periodically balanced by the return of all things, including the 
elements, back into their original source? This doctrine is ascribed to 
Anaximander by some doxographers, but there is no definite statement 
to this effect in our most reliable sources.3 On the other hand, it seems 
difficult to deny such a view to the Milesians, if their belief in an 
“eternal motion” is to be taken seriously.* A periodic destruction of the 
world order might well follow from Anaximander's conception of sym- 
metrical action and counter-action, continuing unhampered through- 
out endless time. But therc is no place for this doctrine in the text of 
Anaximander's fragment, which does not mention the generation of 
things out of the dzecpov. There is therefore no reason whatsoever to 


1 Xenoph. a 33.5-6 (Hippolytus) : “А mixture 
of earth with sea is taking place, and it will at 
length be dissolved by the moist . . . all men will 
be destroyed, when the earth collapses into the 
sea and becomes mud; then there will be a new 
beginning of generation ; and this transformation 
occurs in all the кбодо?” For the meaning of the 
last phrase see above, pp. 51 ff. 

? The alternate destructions of human societies 
by fire and water are mentioned by Plato at Tim. 
22c; frequent destructions in the past, particu- 
larly by floods, at Laws 677a; similar cycles of 
human and cosmic transformations at Politicus 
269a. 

Democritus was author of a work entitled 
Méyas éviavrós ў Aorpovoutn ; very little is known 
of its contents. For the astronomical meaning of 
the réAeos émavrós, see Тіт. 394.4, and Arist. 
fr. 25, where the version of Censorinus 18 adds: 
culus anni hiemps summa est cataclysmus, quam nostri 
diluvionem vocant, aestas autem ecbyrosis, quod est 
mundi incendium. The concept of the ecpyrosis may 
have received a new interpretation from the 
Stoics, but the cosmic summer and winter are 


obviously part of the original Great Year (cf. 
xeuxóv and кабра at Тіт. 22е.6). They represent 
the alternate victory of Hot and Cold, in the 
most monumental of all struggles regulated by 
“the ordinance of Time." For a recent discussion, 
see B. L. van der Waerden, **Das Grosse Jahr und 
die ewige Wiederkehr,” Hermes, LN XX (1952), 
129. 

3 The destruction of the world (or worlds) ap- 
pears in 2.P., 4.А., 7.P., 9.5.1, 9.4.4, 9.C., 
and 9.Augustine; no mention of it occurs in 
Hippolytus or in the primary excerpt of Simplicius 
(in Phys. p. 24 — Phys. Opin. fr. 2). 

+ Ап dios xiros should imply that some 
change took place before the present world order 
began to arise, and that something else will fol- 
low its destruction (if any). The expression would 
not have been used if Anaximander, like Anaxag- 
oras, had avoided any reference to events before 
the commencement of our cosmic order, or im- 
plied that no changes took place during this time; 
cf. Arist. Phys. 250^24, where the view of Anax- 
agoras is cited as an example of из dei elva: 
ктоо. 
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suppose that the destruction of the world is an “atonement” to be 
made for some kind of wrongdoing. 

On the other hand, if a cycle of world formation and dissolution is 
not imphed by this brief text, everything else we know about Anaxi- 
mander's cosmology has its place here: astronomical cycles, the suc- 
cession of the seasons, the phenomena of the atmosphere, the origin of 
dry land and living things, all converge in the element doctrine of the 
fragment. There is another idea which we may expect to find here, in 
view of our earlier discussion of Anaximander's theories, and that is the 
principle of geometric proportion. In order to see how Anaximander's 
mathematical conceptions are related to his statement in the fragment, 
we must consider some Aristotelian passages in which a similar view is 
described. We have already recognized the Milesian doctrine in Aris- 
totle's reference to those who declare that there is “an infinite body, one 
and simple . . . besides the elements, out of which they generate the 
latter." 


For there are some who make the repov not air or water, but a thing of this sort, 
so that the other elements should not be destroyed by the one of them that is 
infinite. For they are characterized by opposition to one another; air, for instance, 
is cold, water is wet, fire is hot; if one of these were infinite, the others would now 
have perished. Hence, they say, the drepov is something else, from which these 
things arise. (Phys. 20422; cited here as 6.Arist.3) 


There is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy here of Aris- 
totle’s report.! This argument against the infinity of any single element 
corresponds exactly to the view expressed by the fragment: if there 
were no limits assigned to the supremacy of one of the participants in 
cosmic strife, its victory would never be compensated by the statutory 


1 See Simpl. in Phys. 479.32 fE., where the ar- 
gument is expressly assigned to Anaximander. 
The doubts expressed in general terms by Zeller 
(15 215) and developed in detail by Cherniss 
(Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, pp. 
27f., 367) do not seem cogent. As Vlastos has 
pointed out (CP, XLII, 168, n. 121), the balance 
between the elemental powers is not a new idea 
with Aristotle, but everywhere presupposed in the 
early medical literature (see above, p. 132, n. 4). 
Furthermore, a clear indication that the reasoning 
given here is not an invention of Aristotle may be 
seen in his reference to air as cold. This anomaly 
with regard to Aristotle's own theory—according 
to which air is defined as hot-moist (Gen. Corr. 
330°4)—has often perplexed the commentators, 
both ancient and modern. The riddle disappears 


if we remember that the dyp was originally defined 
by his predecessors as cold in opposition to the 
fiery ai£jp. (In the scheme of Anaxagoras, for ex- 
ample, the атр is cold, damp, dense, and dark.) 
Aristotle seems to have borrowed these examples 
together with their argument. 

Hence it is peculiarly appropriate that Aristotle 
should refute Anaximander's thesis by an adapta- 
tion of his own principle: “There is no such 
sensible body besides the so-called elements. For all 
things are dissolved back into that out of which they are 
composed; so that this body would then appear in 
addition to air and fire and earth and water; but 
nothing of the sort is to be seen" (Phys. 204532, 
where the plural ¿f dv of Anaximander has, of 
course, been replaced by the singular ёё of). 
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defeat. It is this same idea which Aristotle has just adapted in his own 
proof that no element can be infinite: “Те opposites must always be in 
a relationship of equality” (сабе det ravavria) ; for an infinite elemen- 
tal body will always exceed and destroy (ürepßadet каї фбєрєї) onc that 
is finite (Phys. 204°13-19). Much the same principle is invoked by him 
in the Meteorologica against those who believe that the entire celestial 
region is filled with fire and. air (34071 Ё). That cannot be, says Aris- 
totle, for, in view of the relatively small dimensions of the earth in 
comparison with the whole heavens, fire and air “would then exceed 
by far the equality of a common proportion with regard to their fellow 
clements."! Aristotle is prepared to admit that there is more air than 
water in the universe, for he knows that water expands when evaporated. 
What he requires is therefore not a simple arithmetic correspondence, 
but an “‘equality of power” (ioórzs ris duvanews)—a geometric rela- 
tionship which joins different quantities in a single proportion (ког) 
avadoyia), just as a fixed amount of water produces a corresponding 
amount of steam (340°16). 

Aristotle feels himself entirely justified in using this principle against 
his predecessors, for he is conscious of having taken it from them. He 
discusses elsewhere (Gen. Corr. 333?18 ff.) the statement of Empedocles 
that the elements are **equal in every way" : Love is “equal in length 
and breadth" to the others, just as Strife is their “equipoise at every 
point” (Emped. B 17.19-27). For Empedocles as for Aristotle, this 
geometric equality between the elements is an expression of their equal 
power.? Such an equilibrium between opposing principles is no less 
important in the view of Anaxagoras, for whom “all things are always 
equal" (в 5; cf. B 3). To preserve this necessary balance, his anp and 
aif jp must each be infinite, for they are the two greatest things in bulk 
(B 1). The same is true of the two symmetrical forms which together 
fill the cosmic sphere of Parmenides. They too are opposite to one 
another, and “both equal” (в 9.4). Although the form which this idea 
assumes for Ánaxagoras and Empedocles may be due to the direct 
influence of Parmenides, the general principle is not new with him. 
For we also find it in the “measures” which regulate elemental trans- 
formation according to Heraclitus: when Fire in the turnings of its 


1 q0À) yàp dv Umepßadoı тў ісбтпта THs kowüjs тў 8€ броЛоуіаѕ 7 loopopia каї тд штдёу aùrðv 
dvadoyias mpös Tà с0отоіҳа cdpara, Meteor. 340%. mÀéov Erepov érépov dvvacdaı (39634). 
According to the pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo, 2 See the distribution of тїш and xpareiv 
the universe is preserved by such an agreement between the elements in Emped. в 17.28 f., cor- 
and balance of opposing forces: airia ёё тайтте uv rectly interpreted by Vlastos (CP, XLII, 159) asa 
(sc. тф mavti owrnpias) 7 тфу oroıxeiwv dpodoyia, dynamic equilibrium. 
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cycle (rpozat) has become sea and then earth, once more “sea is 
poured out, and measured back into the same Aóyos as before it became 
earth” (B 31).! This Adyos of elemental exchange is precisely a geometric 
"equality of common proportion" such as that which Aristotle postu- 
lates in the Meteorologica. It guarantees that the fundamental order of 
the universe will persist unchanged, despite its periodic transformations. 
From the modern point of view, it represents the earliest formula for 
the conservation of both energy and matter, since at this period bulk 
(uéyeðos) and power (dvvauıs) are conceived as the two faces of a 
single coin. 

The old Ionic theory of the elements is thus characterized by the same 
geometric symmetry which prevails in Anaximander's celestial scheme. 
The equilibrium of the earth at the center of a spherical world is re- 
flected in the mathematical proportion by which the elements are 
bound to one another. These parts belong together in a unified whole, 
a community whose balance of power is maintained by periodic re- 
adjustments, in accordance with that general law of astronomical cycles 
which Anaximander conceived as an immutable rafts of Time. 

This is, I suggest, the conception which lies at the root of the Greek 
view of the natural world as a кдсџоѕ, an admirably organized whole. 
The term xogpos is interpreted by Plato as implying “geometric 
equality,"? and the word is bright with the combined radiance of the 
moral and aesthetic ideals of early Greece. No ancient author, it is true, 
tells us that Anaximander spoke of the world as a xöopos. But the new 
philosophic sense of this term is as familiar to Heraclitus and Parmen- 
ides as it is to Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Diogenes.3 It is difficult to 
see where such a widespread notion could have arisen, if not in sixth- 
century Miletus—the mother city from which, like so many colonies, 
all the philosophic schools of early Greece are sprung. 

Precisely considered, the xdouos is a concrete arrangement of all 
things, defined not only by a spatial disposition of parts, but also by the 
temporal тад within which opposing powers have their turn in office. 
It is the spatial aspect (in which the «óopos, identified with the opavós, 


! Itis because of these equal measures, by which and for this reason they call this whole universe 


Fire is exchanged for all things and all for Fire 
(Heracl. в go) that “the starting-point and the 
limit of the circle [of elemental transformations] 
are one and the same” (в 103). 

? “The wise, Callicles, say that both heaven 
and earth and gods and men are held together 
by community and friendship, by orderliness (xoo- 
piörns) and temperance and justice (ŝtxardrys), 


an Order (xöopos), my friend, not disorder 
(dxoopia) nor license. . . . But you have not 
noticed that geometric equality has great power 
both among men and among gods; and you think 
one should practice excessive greed (mAeove£ia), 
for you neglect geometry" (Gorg. 508a). 

3 See Appendix I, p. 219. 
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appears as a body whose limbs are the elements) which tends more and 
more to obscure the temporal order that prevailed in the earlier concep- 
tion. Both ideas, however, are inextricably linked from the beginning 
to the end of Greek philosophy. The cosmos has not only an extended 
body, but also a lifetime (aiv), whose phases are celestial cycles.! 

Two Hippocratic texts may serve to illustrate this conception in the 
minds of men penetrated by Ionian science. The authors of the De 
Natura Hominis and the De Victu both employ the word кдоџоѕ for the 
universal order, and apply this notion in detail to the structure and 
function of men’s bodies. It was no doubt towards the end of the fifth 
century that Polybus, the son-in-law of Hippocrates, wrote as follows. 


The body of man always possesses all of these [the four humors, characterized 
by the four primary opposites], but through the revolving seasons they become 
now greater than themselves, now lesser in turn, according to nature. For, just as 
every year has a share in all, in hot things as well as cold, in dry things as well as 
wet (for no one of these could endure for any length of time without all of the 
things present in this xéopos; but if any one of these were to cease, all would dis- 
appear; for from a single necessity all are composed and nourished by one an- 
other) ; just so, if any one of these components should cease in a man, the man 
would not be able to live. (Nat. Hom. 7, Jones, ТУ, 20-22) 


The year and the xéopos each constitute an organized body, from 
which no vital member may be removed without catastrophe. Writing 
perhaps a few years later,? the author of the De Victu holds a similar 


Pythagorean view, Vors. 58 в 30), and be identi- 
fied by some with the heavenly sphere itself, as 


! This sense of aiv, the world's lifetime, 
occurs in Arist. De Caelo 279%22-30 and 289528 


(for the idea, cf. 28529, 28629; similar uses of 
acc in Bonitz, Index, 23°19, 21). The meaning is 
probably the same in Emped. в 16. For reasons of 
his own, Plato has re-defined aióv as the timeless 
eternity of the Forms, while xpóvos is its moving 
image in the heavens (Tim. 37d); Aristotle’s use 
of the word is closer to the original meaning. The 
etymological sense of aióv was “vitality, vital 
force" (sce E. Benveniste, “Expression indo- 
européenne de l'éternité," Bulletin de la Société de 
Linguistique, XXXVIII [1937], 103). Hence it 
came to mean “duration of life, lifetime." The 
later sense of ''eternity" is due to a philosophic 
reinterpretation of aióv as equivalent to dei àv. 
For the transitional use of the tcrm for thc ever- 
lasting life of the universe or cosmic god, sce 
A.-J. Festugiere, *'Le sens philosophique du mot 
aiv," La Parola del Passato, IV [1949], 172). 

It is because Time (xpóvos), as the sequence of 
astronomical cycles, was also conceived as the 
vital motion of the universe that it could be “in- 
haled" from outside like a brcath-soul (in the 


well as with its motion (Phys. 21801). Compare 
Tim. 38e.4, where the stars “produce Time,” and 
41€.5, where they are “instruments of Time.’ 

2 The date of the De Victu has been much dis- 
puted. Most authors assign it to the end of the 
fifth century, but Jaeger has put it in the middle 
of the fourth (Paideia, ПІ, 33 Е, with notes), and 
Kirk even sees Peripatetic influence here (Hera- 
clitus, pp. 27 ff.). Their arguments are, however, 
scarcely decisive. In regard to questions of cos- 
mology, there is no trace of any influence later 
than Empedocles and Archelaus. The author can- 
not have read the Timaeus, or even the Phaedo. 
In view of his otherwise receptive attitude to the 
ideas of his predecessors, this makes it difficult to 
believe that he is younger than Plato. Anyone 
who compares De Victu 69 with the description of 
Herodicus of Selymbria at Republic 406a-b and 
Anon. Lond. 1x.20 ff. (Jones, Medical Writings, p. 
48) will wonder whether there can have been two 
doctors of the same period with such a similar 
єбрпџиа.. It will hardly do to claim the author of the 
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view of the interdependence of natural factors. A good doctor, he 
claims, ‘‘must be familiar with the risings and settings of the stars, 
that he may be competent to guard against the changes and excesses 
of food and drink, of winds, and of the xöopos as a whole, since it 
is from these [changes and excesses] that diseases arise among men” 
(ch. 2; Jones, IV, 228). Such vicissitudes of nature, he says, are due to 
the alternate dominion not of four principles, but of two alone: fire 
and water. 


Each one rules and is ruled in turn, to the maximum and minimum of what is 
possible. For neither one is able to rule altogether. . . . If either were ever domi- 
nated, none of the things which now exist would be as it is now. But as things 
are, these [fire and water] will be the same forever, and will never cease either 
separately or together (ch. 3, Jones, IV, 232). 


For this author too the xéapos takes the form of a rhythmically re- 
peated cycle, executed by a system in dynamic equilibrium. 

Perhaps the most striking expression of this old view of cosmic order 
is to be found in a relatively late text. Diogenes Laertius quotes from 
Alexander Polyhistor a cosmology which the latter is said to have 
found in certain “Pythagorean notebooks" (orouváuara). We do not 
know who these Pythagoreans were, or when they lived.! But the doc- 
trine that follows clearly reflects the same conceptions that prevail in 
the Hippocratic Corpus: 


Light and darkness, hot and cold, dry and wet obtain equal portions in the 
Koapos ; it is from their dominance that arises summer, from that of the hot, and 
winter, from that of the cold.? But when their portions are equalized, the year is at 
its finest; its flourishing season, spring, is healthy, but its waning season, autumn, 
productive of disease. Indeed, the day itself has a flourishing period at dawn, but 
wanes at evening, which is therefore the most unhealthy hour. (D.L. v1.26 = 
Vors. 58 в та) 


The medical theory of these three texts is, as far as we know, the 
creation of Alcmaeon and of the founders of the Hippocratic method. 


De Victu as а ‘“pupil” of Herodicus (as does 
Jones, Medical Writings, p. 48), since this is pre- 
cisely the point where the writer insists upon his 
originality (ch. 69; cf. ch. 2). The argument of J. 
Jütner (Philostratos [Leipzig, 1909], pp. 15 ff.), that 
the “biting scorn" for gymnastics in De Victu 24 
could not come from a former trainer, is one which 
cuts both ways. 

! Diels followed М. Wellman, Hermes, LIV 
(1919), 225, in assigning the doctrine to a con- 


temporary of Plato; Festugiére has argued for 
a late fourth-century date in Revue des Etudes 
Grecques, LVIIT (1945), 1. 

2 The “emendation” of Cobet (£gpo8 8° ёар 
каї бурой фӣ:убторох) (which is printed by Hicks 
in the Loeb Diogenes as part of the text) stands in 
flat contradiction to the following words: spring 
and fall are not subject to the domination of any 
power, but represent the "finest" time of the year 
bccause of their balance. 
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But the cosmology on which it is based—and of which it is a faithful 
reflection—is the common heritage of all Greek philosophers after thc 
sixth century. Its carliest expression is to be found in the fragment of 
Anaximander. 

There are other traces of this view in the extant philosophical frag- 
ments. Anaxagoras, for example, declares that Nous “has set all things 
in good order" (лаута dterooumoe, B 12). It is clear from the context 
that the chief instrument of this order is the cosmic revolution (epı- 
xwpnats) performed by the heavenly bodies, the source of a differentiated 
universe. Further details concerning the “order” brought about by 
Nous have been lost, but may to some extent be supplied from the 
doctrine of Diogenes. Like Anaxagoras, he too praises the intelligence 
(vonoıs) of his cosmic principle, which “arranges all things" (в 5), and 
in his case, we have a text that states the concrete evidence of this 
ordering : 


For it were not possible for all things to be so distributed (dedaoda:) without 
intelligence, that there should be measures of all things, of winter and summer, 
of night and day, of rainfall and winds and clear weather. And if one is willing to 
reflect on other things, he will find them also so disposed as to be the best pos- 
sible. (B 3) 


For this fifth-century Ionian, as for the Milesians before him, it is the 
seasonal regularity of celestial and meteorological processes which best 
exhibits the organic structure of the universe. 

Here, at the starting-point of Western science and philosophy, we 
find the Order of Nature clearly conceived as an “ordinance of Time." 
This oldest formula of natural law thus emphasizes that same notion of 
periodicity which, in a much more elaborate form, plays such an im- 
portant role in modern physical thought.! The early appearance of this 
idea is no cause for surprise; indeed the great periodic occurrences have 
never passed unnoticed. The cycle of the stars and seasons is the funda- 
mental fact in any agricultural society, which must strive to establish 
some harmony between the works of man and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. Such is the theme not only of Hesiod's poem, but of all 
ancient religions. 

What is new in Anaximander's doctrine is neither the concern for 

1 “The birth of modern physics depended ch. 2). The achievement of the Greeks was, of 
upon the application of the abstract idea of course, just the reverse: to pass from the experi- 


periodicity to a variety of concrete instances" ence of concrete periods to the idea of one prin- 
(A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, ciple governing all transformations whatsoever. 
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seasonal repetition, nor the application of moral and legal concepts to 
the natural world. The idea that “man lived in a charmed circle of 
social law and custom, but the world around him at first seemed law- 
less," is based upon a total misconception. The earliest civilizations 
had no notion of the distinction between Nature and Society which has 
become habitual to us. In Homer, for example, no boundary is recog- 
nized between human usage and the order of the universe. In front of 
man stands not Nature, but the power of the gods, and they intervene 
as easily in the natural world as in the life of men. Poseidon is lord of the 
sea, shaker ofthe earth, but he stands in battle next to the Greeks before 
Troy. Zeus is god of the storm, and was once the personified power of 
the sky itself, but when he casts his thunderbolt, it is to exact punish- 
ment from perjurers.? The Horae, who are the Seasons, and will become 
the astronomical Hours, have for sisters the Moirae, the “‘fated por- 
tions" of mankind. Their common mother is Themis (“lawful establish- 
ment"), and their names are Justice, Peace, and Good Distribution 
(edvouin) (Hes. Theog. дот). 

These ideas are from the beginning so intimately linked that, in 
lands where mythic speculation is highly developed, a single term for 
“law” normally applies to ritual, to morality, and to the natural order. 
Such, for instance, is the case for the Vedic concept of rid, literally, 
“what is adjusted, fitted together" (from the root *ar- in apapiorw, 
áppós, appovia). The word designates not only ritual correctness—like 
Latin ritus, from the same root—but moral order, and the regular 
arrangement by which the gods produce the dawn, the movement of 
the sun, and the yearly sequence of the seasons. The annual cycle itself 
is pictured as “а twelve-spoked wheel of rid which turns unaging round 
the heaven."3 

Such ancient conceptions show that it is not the assimilation of 
Nature and Society which philosophy was called upon to establish, but 
rather their separation from one another. These two ideas were first 


26: “The life of man and the 


! Burnet, p. 9. Similarly R. Hirzel, Themis, 
Dike und Verwandtes (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 396 f. 

2 See, e.g., Aristophanes Nubes 397: roörov yap 
(sc. тб кєраџубу) $avepüs ó Zeus ina’ émi rovs 
émiópkovs. 

3 Rigveda 1.164.11. On the conception of rid, 
see A. Bergaigne, Religion védique, ПЛ, 210 ff. ; Н. 
Oldenberg, Religion des Vedas, pp. 195 ff. Compare 
the Egyptian and Babylonian points of view 
described in The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Man (Chicago, 1946), and the conclusion of the 


Frankforts, p. 
function of the state are for mythopoeic thought 
imbedded in nature, and the natural processes are 
affected by the acts of man no less than man's 
life depends on his harmonious integration with 
nature. The experiencing of this unity with the 
utmost intensity was the greatest good ancient 
oriental religion could bestow. To conceive this 
integration in the form of intuitive imagery was 
the aim of the speculative thought of the ancient 
Near East.” 
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defined, by mutual contrast, as a result of the fifth-century controversics 
regarding vais and vópos.! But the concept of the world as a kóapos 
or well-ordered constitution of things dates from the earlier period, 
when the two realms were still counted as one. It was then easy and 
natural for Anaximander to transfer terms like öikn, tious, and 7á£is 
from their social usage to a description of that larger community which 
includes not only man and living things on carth, but the heavenly 
bodies and the elemental powers as well. All philosophic terms have 
necessarily begun in this way, from a simpler, concrete usage with a 
human reference point. For example, the concept of a “cause,” atriov, 
is clearly a development from the idea of the “guilty one, he who is to 
blame," airıos. Language is older than science ; and the new wine must 
be served in whatever bottles are on hand. 

The importance of the imagery of cosmic strife in early Greck thought 
should make clear that the rational outlook on the world did not arise 
by mere negation, by the stripping away of some primitive veil of pic- 
tures in order to lay bare the facts. In the historical experience of Greece, 
Nature became permeable to the human intelligence only when the 
inscrutable personalities of mythic religion were replaced by well- 
defined and regular powers. The linguistic stamp of the new mentality 
is a preference for neuter forms, in place of the “animate” masculines 
and feminines which are the stuff of myth. The Olympians have given 
way before тд drepov, тд xpewv, TO mepiéyov, TO дєрроу, ra evavria. The 
strife of elemental forces is henceforth no unpredictable quarrel between 
capricious agents, but an orderly scheme in which defeat must follow 
aggression as inevitably as the night the day. 

The philosophic achievement of Ionia was no doubt made possible 
by the astral and mathematical science accumulated in the age-old 
Mesopotamian tradition. It is indeed the principles of geometry and 
astronomy which define the new world view. But the unity and the 
rational clarity of this conception are as completely Greek as is the term 
"cosmos" by which it continues to be known. 


Supplementary Note: The Earlier Interpretations of the Fragment 


As the oldest document in the history of Western philosophy, the 
brief fragment of Anaximander has been the object of endless discus- 
sion. Most of the interpretations proposed may be grouped under two 
categories. 


1 See the study of this antithesis by Е. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basel, 1945). 
B 7155 o 
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The first and, until recently, the most widely accepted view of the 
fragment is what can be described as a neo-Orphic interpretation: the 
aöırla for which penance is imposed consists in a kind of ‘‘falling-off” 
from the higher reality of the &reipov into the imperfect, unjustified 
existence of individual things. Something of this sort was proposed by 
H. Ritter, in what seems to have been the first detailed exegesis of the 
fragment.! The most celebrated version of this view is that of Nietzsche,? 
but it has been presented in many forms, by many authors. Its essential 
features are still to be seen in the posthumous interpretation of Diels, 
where the analogy to the Orphic doctrine of the soul is explicitly main- 
tained (“Anaximandros von Milet," Neue Jahrbücher für das klassische 
Altertum, LI [1923], 69). 

Although this reading of Anaximander’s “poetical words" may still 
find defenders, it is clearly wrong. In the first place (as Jaeger has 
already pointed out), the doctrine of Empedocles and of the Orphics 
mentioned by Plato and Aristotle is that we undergo this life as a 
punishment for some previous crime, while the Orphic" interpretation 
of the fragment would imply that generation is the crime itself, to be 
punished by death. Furthermore this view cannot explain why com- 
pensation is paid by things fo one another (аАМАогѕ). 

The word aAAjAow was missing from the older printed texts of Sim- 
plicius, and was still omitted when Ritter offered his first interpreta- 
tion. It was supplied from the MSS. of Simplicius a few years later by 
C. A. Brandis (Handbuch der Geschichte der griechisch-römischen philosophie 
[Berlin, 1835], 1, 129, n. F). The correct text was therefore printed in 
the first edition of Ritter-Preller, Historia philosophiae graeco-romanae 
(Hamburg, 1838), p. зо. Yet, strangely enough, the incomplete version 
was still cited throughout the nineteenth century (e.g., by Nietzsche). 
This word àAMjÀows, and the plurals é£ dv . . . eis табта, led Ritter- 
Preller to offer a new interpretation of the fragment: “‘Poenas sibi invi- 
cem reddunt, quia caelum et mundus, calor et frigus invicem velut conterunt 
quippe contraria, eoque ut omnia in infinitam illam mixtionem absuman- 
tur efficitur" (italics added). The essential role of the opposites is recog- 
nized here, but was forgotten again until its rediscovery by Burnet and 
Heidel.3 At the same time, the reference to the Boundless as a mixture 


1 Geschichte der ionischen Philosophie (Berlin, 1838), 3. Abt., 2. Bd., pp. 171 ff. 
1821), p. 188. The existence of the fragment ? See Philosophie im tragischen Zeitalter der 
had been remarked earlier by Schleiermacher, Griechen, in Werke (Leipzig, 1896), X, 22. 
in “Ueber Anaximandros,” Königliche Akademie 3 See above, p. 78, n. 2. 
Berlin, 1811, reprinted in Sämmtliche Werke (Berlin, 
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anticipates the view defended by Cherniss a century later.! The plurals 
ёё д>... eis radra are here explained by conceiving the drepov as a 
plurality. 

Unlike the neo-Orphic view (in which the Boundless must represent 
a state of complete harmony and unity), this second theory can fit thc 
text of the fragment. It does not, I suggest, emerge from this text in a 
natural way, but has the look of being imposed upon it from without. 
Furthermore, the idea that things make amends to one another for 
their mutual wrongs by both parties ceasing to exist at the same time, is a 
strange one; and I think it would be hard to find a comparable 
application of diddvar Siknv (or riow). We should expect the injured 
party or his kinsmen to survive, in order to receive some benefit from 
their compensation. 

The decisive documentary fact—whose full importance has perhaps 
not been generally recognized—is the absolute superiority here of 
Simplicius’ excerpt over that of the other doxographers. Diels’ proof 
that Aétius is no independent source, but only a poorer extract from 
Theophrastus, has left no justification for using 4.A. as a basis for 
interpreting the more accurate quotation of the fragment in 4.S. (as 
was consciously done by Ritter, unconsciously by many scholars since). 
There is no external evidence that can decide the sense of Anaxi- 
mander's words. The text of Simplicius is our one and only source. 

Now most commentators, from Aétius to Diels, have assumed that 
the fragment must describe the generation of things out of the dzetpov. 
But Simplicius, the only author who quotes the original words, tells 
us that Anaximander had in mind “the change of the four elements 
into one another." 

I suggest that, once the slight anachronism of the four clements is 
rectified (above, p. 163), the judgment of Simplicius must be accepted. 
Whether he speaks here on his own initiative or on that of Theophras- 
tus, he 1s better placed than we are to know the original context of the 
words he cites. We would be justified in rejecting his testimony only 
if it were refuted by the text itself. But this is not the case. On the con- 
trary, the explanation of Simplicius permits us to avoid the grammatical 
tour de force of explaining the plurals é£ av and eis radra as if they referred 
to a singular antecedent, ro drepov. And it tightens the logical knot 
(уар) between the two clauses of the fragment: the mutual exchange of 
wrong and reparation between the opposites corresponds exactly to their 


1 Above, p. 168n., where the parallel interpretations of Vlastos and Fränkel are also cited. 
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interchange in birth and death. Hot arises out of cold, dry out of damp, 
and each must perish into its source “according to necessity" ; for they 
pay the penalty (of death) to one another for their transgression (at 
birth) “according to the ordinance of time," that is, according to the 
everlasting cycle which includes not only the seasons but all other 
rhythmic patterns of growth and diminution. 


Substantially the same interpretation of the fragment has recently 
been proposed by W. Brócker in his note “Heraklit zitiert Anaxi- 
mander," Hermes, LXXXIV (1956), 382-84. Brócker points out that 
Heraclitus в 126 (“Cold things grow warm, warm cools, moist is 
parched, dry dampens") corresponds exactly to the thought expressed 
by её dv де ý yéveoís Eorı rots oot, Kal THY $Üopàv eis rara yiveodaı in 
Anaximander's fragment: both texts refer to the necessary transforma- 
tion of opposite things into one another. On this central point of inter- 
pretation we are in full agreement. On the other hand, I cannot follow 
Brócker when he concludes that the fragment of Heraclitus does not 
really belong to Heraclitus at all, but constitutes a verbatim quotation 
from Anaximander—a quotation in fact of that very sentence for which 
e€ dv... eis тайта is merely “ein Referat in peripatetischer Sprache.” 
Anaximander’s doctrine of the interchange of opposites soon became 
a commonplace, and there is no reason why Heraclitus should not have 
reformulated it in his own words. 


CONCLUSION 


MILESIAN SPECULATION AND THE 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


type of the Greek view of nature as a cosmos, a harmonious realm 

within which the waxing and waning of the elemental powers 
march in step with the astronomical cycles. It is just such a rhythmic 
"order of time" which finds expression in his fragment. All later Greek 
formulas for the cosmos must accordingly be understood as develop- 
ments or modifications of this Milesian view, and in so far as our own 
conception of the laws of nature is derived from that of Greece, its 
origins can be traced back to Anaximander. Indeed, the legal metaphor 
is explicit in his words. 

However, the Milesian contribution to Greek thought is by no means 
limited to the idea of cosmic order or natural law, important as this 
may be. What Anaximander and his fellows brought into being is 
nothing less than the science and the natural philosophy of antiquity. 
The written work of Anaximander, represented for us by his fragment, 
constituted the earliest known Greek treatise “on the nature of things.” 
A consideration here of the form of this new literary genre may help 
to suggest some of the wider implications of the Milesian view for the 
Greek study of nature in general. 

If we may judge from the report of Theophrastus, and from the 
surviving portions of similar works by Parmenides and Anaxagoras, 
the arrangement of Anaximander's treatise followed an order which 
was essentially chronological. The life history of the world was described 
as a process of gradual evolution and differentiation out of the primor- 
dial drepov. First the fundamental forces of heat and cold are dis- 
tinguished; then, through their interaction, the earth and heavens 
take shape. Living things arise in the sca, and later, as the dry earth 
emerges, adapt themselves to life on land. The appearance of man 
brings the development to its completion; but the sea is continuing to 
evaporate, will eventually be dry, and there is some hint of a retro- 
grade process in which (as Xenophanes taught) the earth will subside 
into the sea, and life on land be extinguished once morc. 

This presentation of natural science as a kind of epic poem, with 
beginning, middle, and end, is characteristic of early Greek thought. 


{оосо conception of the world 15, we have scen, the proto- 
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The book of Parmenides, for example, concludes with the statement: 
“Thus, according to the views of men, have these things [of the natural 
world] arisen and [thus] do they exist at present; and from this point 
will they be nourished further and afterwards come to an end” (в 19). 
For Empedocles the cycle is the same, but repeated indefinitely: “А 
twofold tale will I declare: for now does one thing grow to be alone 
out of many, now again do many draw their growth from one; there is 
a double generation of mortal things, a double cessation" (B 17.1-6). 
The atomists teach that “just as there are generations of the world, so 
are there also waxings and wanings and destructions" (Leucippus А 
1.33). And the exposition of Anaxagoras also begins from the beginning, 
“when all things were together" (в 1). 

There does not seem to have been the same unanimity in regard to 
the ultimate destruction of things. Anaxagoras, for example, either 
denied the doctrine, or left his opinion on the matter unclear.! But an 
interest in the way things first arose is universal in this period, and its 
importance is easily understood. The precedent for all Greek specula- 
tion is of course the Theogony of Hesiod, whose burning question is 
“What gods were born in the beginning? Who first of all, who next?” 
The eldest origin of things is indeed a primary subject for speculation 
in all ancient societies. Just as the Old Testament opens with a creation 
story, so in India the beginnings of philosophical discussion center 
around the problem of cosmogony.? Greek philosophy is no exception 
to the rule, and we may recall here the intimate link between Thales? 
view that “all things come from water" and the similar starting point 
for the great creation myths of the ancient Near East. If Anaximander's 
solution to the problem is more complex, his interest in the dpy7 of 
things is no less conspicuous. 

The extent to which the viewpoint of cosmogony dominated early 
Greek natural thought is most clearly revealed in the attitude of 
Parmenides. For him the physical origin of things is after all a problem 
which makes no sense. The natural world arises because “mortals have 
made up their minds to name two forms" of opposing powers, instead 
of recognizing the one true Reality (в 8.53 Е). The first section of his 
poem is devoted precisely to the demonstration that any science based 


! In Vors. 59 A 64, Simplicius supports the first cludes the generation and alteration of the pre- 
alternative, in 59 A 59, the second. In either case sent world order will be discussed in Appendix І 
Aétius’ listing of Anaxagoras among those wbo (below, p. 225). 
hold “that the world is perishable” is altogether 2 See in particular the famous hymn Rigveda 
misleading (59 A 65). X.129, and the discussion of K. F. Geldner, Zur 

The question whether Heraclitus в 30 ex- Kosmogonie des Rigveda (Marburg, 1908). 
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on the concept of generation (yeveoıs) must be contradictory and falla- 
cious. Nevertheless, either because no better procedure occurs to him 
or because the rules of the genre are already fixed, he too announces 
his physical theory in the form of a regular development from the 
beginning: 


You will know the фис: of the Sky, and all the Signs within it, and the burning 
deeds of the pure lamp of the brilliant Sun, and whence they came to be, and you 
will learn of the wandering deeds of the cyclops Moon, and its фо, and you 
will know of the Heaven which holds them round about, whence it arose and how 
Necessity led and bound it to hold the limits of the stars. (в 10) 


The other fragments of Parmenides (B 11—19) show that this promise 
was fulfilled, and that the ġúcıs of all things was explained by an 
account of how they arose from a combination of the two primary 
forms, Fire and Darkness. The term фиси itself is set parallel to фо 
and é£eyévovro in the fragment just cited, so that Parmenides makes 
clear that the word is to be taken in its strict sense, as an action noun 
from $/oua..! What we translate by “nature” is here properly the 
process of natural development, or growth. 

G ois is, of course, the catchword for the new philosophy. Heraclitus 
too begins his work by a promise that in his discussion he will “dis- 
tinguish each thing according to its ó/ew and tell what is its [true] 
condition" (ката dvow Owupéov ékaorov kai фраќору rws Exei, В 1). 
This expression of Heraclitus suggests that, in contemporary prose, the 
term $c: had become specialized to indicate the essential character of 
a thing as well as the process by which it arose, and it is, of course, 
this derivative sense which dominates in the later history of the word.2 


1 The true verbal force of doas in this fragment 
of Parmenides has recently been emphasized by 
F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basel, 1945), pp. 
9of. But it would be misleading to draw any 
absolute distinction between this strict sense of 
“origin, development,” and the more common one 
of “true character, nature.” It is precisely the 
true nature of things which Parmenides will re- 
veal by telling from what they have been formed: 
the composition from Fire and Darkness is their 
$ ois in both senses. The same convergence of the 
two meanings of dvors is evident in the passage 
from the De Victu, cited on the next page. 

? Even in the one Homeric use of the word 
there is no explicit reference to a process of growth ; 
the фо of the moly plant is simply its bodily 
form at maturity (see above, p. 4, n. 1). That the 


usual sense of фе in Greek literature is not 
“growth,” but “form, character, nature (of a 
given thing)" is abundantly illustrated in the 
recent study of D. Holwerda, Commentatio de vocis 
quae est dvots vi atque usu (Groningen, 1955). But it 
is not true to add (as Holwerda and others have 
done, after Burnet) that the original sense of the 
root ¢u- (Indo-European *bhu-) was also “‘exist- 
ence, being" rather than "growth, biological 
development," This view is based upon the mean- 
ings which the root acquires in languages other 
than Greek. But from the standpoint of compara- 
tive linguistics, there can be no doubt that the 
concrete sense of “growth” is older and more 
fundamental than the use of the same root for 
*coming-to-be" or for "existence" in general. 
See, e.g., Meillet in Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
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But the choice of just this term to designate the true nature of a thing 
(in preference to such conceivable alternatives as efðos or pope) 
clearly reflects the importance attached to the process of development. 
The early philosophers sought to understand the “nature” ofa thing by 
discovering from what source and in what way it has come to be what it is.! 
This was as true for the detailed study of man and of living things, as 
for the general theory of the world as a whole. A passionate interest in 
embryology in the one case matches the concern for cosmogony in the 
other.? 'The doctors, for example, seek to discover the decisive factors in 
the normal functioning of the body by observing which powers pre- 
dominate in its original formation. А writer on regimen must 


know and distinguish the $/cis of the whole man: know from what things it has 
been composed in the beginning (алб vivov ovvéorqkev EE аруӯѕ), distinguish by 
what parts it is dominated. For if he does not know the original composition, he 
will be incapable of recognizing their results (ra úm’ ёкєіуоу ywópeva) ; and if he 
does not know what is dominant in the body, he will not be able to apply the 
proper remedies.? 


It is this interest in the origin of all things—of the world, of living 
beings, of man, and of his social institutions—which characterizes the 
scientific thought of early Greece. This attitude implicitly affirms the 
conviction on which the creation myths are based: that by discovering 
the original state of affairs one may penetrate to the secret core of 
things. Hence it is that $óow can denote the true nature of a thing, 
while maintaining its etymological sense of “the primary source or 
process" from which the thing has come to Бе. “Nature” and “origin” 
are combined in one and the same idea. This ancient principle is still 
respected by Plato in his use of the creation motif in the Timaeus. 


With Aristotle, however, such an 


langue latine, s.vv. fuam, fui ; the proof for the Greek 
forms is given by A. Burger, Les mots de la famille 
de фбо en grec ancien, Fascicule no. 246 de la 
Bibliothéque de l'École des Hautes Études (Paris, 
1925), especially pp. 1-4. Аз an action noun in 
-о$, фо means properly *"laccomplissement 
(effectué) d'un devenir": E. Benveniste, JVoms 
d'agent et noms d'action en indo-européen (Paris, 
1948), p. 78. In the classic usage of the word as 
"form, true character," this etymological value 
had become largely obscured, but certainly not 
forgotten. 

1 Thus in fr. 910 (== Vors. 59 A 30) Euripides 
speaks of the philosopher who studies “the age- 
less «ócuos of undying ¢vais, whence it was 


approach to natural philosophy 1s 


composed and in what way": dÜavárov xafopdév 
ddacws kóapov буро», Tm тє ovvéarr кої бт каї 
rws ; despite the corrupt т тє, there is no doubt 
as to the sense. 

2 See, e.g., Alemaeon A 13-17; Parm. B 17-18; 
Anaxag. A 107-11 ; Emped. A 81-84. 

3 De Victu 2, Jones, IV, 226. This method is 
criticized in Anc. Med. 20 (Jones, I, 52) as that of 
Empedocles and others о? тєрї Votos уєурбфаоіу 
ёё бруў$ б тё ёст dvÜporros, kal Ömws éyévero 
трфто>» kai dmößev auverdyn. 

* Plato Laws 892c.2 (speaking of the natural 
philosophers): jew BovAovrar Aéyew yéveaw тђу 
тєрї ra mpra. 
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entirely abandoned. The order of the universe is declared to be eternal 
and ungenerated, and the traditional attempt to construct it from a 
hypothetical starting point (аруз) is systematically rejected in favour of 
a new kind of apxai, the “fundamental principles" into which cosmic 
movement and change arc to be resolved. The prevalence in Aristotle's 
works of this new meaning for the old term dpy7 indicates a basic shift 
in his scientific outlook.! 

In biology, the revolution of ideas is of the same kind. Whercas his 
predecessors investigated “(ће way each thing naturally comes to be 
rather than the way it is" (môs ёкастоу yiveadaı тефикє uáAMov 1) mös 
Eorıw), Aristotle insists that it is not the unformed embryo but the full 
structure of the mature individual which calls for primary attention, 
“for the process of generation exists for the sake of the complete being 
(о0оѓа), not the being for the sake of generation."? Aristotle himself 
links the biological method of his predecessors to their interest in 
cosmogony : 


The ancients who first philosophized concerning nature investigated the material 
starting point (7 vx) арҳтј) and causation of the same type: what the starting 
point is, what are its properties, and how the universe arises from it, under the 
action of what motive force. . . . And in this way they generate the «óopos.? 


Aristotle's reaction against this basic tendency of early Greek thought 
was only partially successful. Neither of the two major Hellenistic 
schools accepted his proofs of the eternity of the world. Stoics as well as 
Epicureans continue “to generate the cosmos," and both schools teach 
its eventual destruction. To this extent, the Hellenistic cosmologies 
follow the Ionians rather than Aristotle. 

But if the dogma of cosmogony persisted, the interest in the matter 
did not. It is revealing in this respect to compare the poem of Lucretius 
with that of Parmenides. The earlier work invites us to learn ‘Show 
Earth and Sun and Moon and the common Sky, the Milky Way, 
outer Olympus, and the hot force of the Stars eagerly began to come 
into existence" (Parm. B 11). The origin of the universe is here the 
center of attention; the generation of living things and of the soul of 

* This new usage of аруз} is directly paralleled traces of the older method in Aristotle, for in- 
by the more static sense of $/oe:s for Aristotle, stance, in his analytic-genetic study of the origins 
which accounts for his misunderstanding of of a political community: ei 8з] rıs ef dpyijs та 
фо = yéveots in the poem of Empedocles (see mpdypara ‚Puöpeva BAcbeier, ботєр ev rois dors, 
above, pp. 23 and 75). Kal ev tovrots kdAMoz' àv ойто bewphoeev (Pol. 


2 Part. An. 640%1 1-19. 1252225). 
3 Ibid. 640>5-12. Of course, there are many 
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man appear in their proper chronological place, towards the end.! 
Lucretius still claims to discourse in general mepi dvoews (de rerum 
natura),? but his account of the Epicurean cosmogony is in fact delayed 
until Book v. After an exposition of the “principles”? (Books 1-11) he 
passes directly to human psychology (Books ш-ту). The same lack of 
interest 1s revealed in Epicurus! own discussion of cosmological prob- 
lems; all that matters for him is that one should not fear the thunder 
and lightning of Zeus.? In the changed intellectual conditions of the 
Hellenistic age, a theoretic interest in the natural phenomena for their 
own sake faded before the concern for a philosophy of man. It was only 
the latter that could replace the disintegrating religious order of the 
old city-state by а new way of life offering spiritual salvation.* 

In one sense, therefore, the tradition initiated by the Milesians came 
to an end in the fourth century в.с. Plato, in the Timaeus, is one of its 
last conscious imitators. The thesis of Aristotle's De Caelo is an attack 
on the central doctrine of the old school, while the interest of the 
Hellenistic philosophers lies elsewhere. 

Thus delimited, the Ionian investigation of nature can be described 
as the school of Anaximander. Anaximenes, Xenophanes, and Hera- 
clitus are his disciples in a true sense; their conception of the physical 
universe differs from his only in detail. Too little remains of the physical 
writings of Xenophanes for us to judge the extent of his activity in this 
field. The more numerous fragments of Heraclitus suggest that he has 
largely taken for granted the cosmology of Anaximander (or at least 
the Milesian doctrine of regular elemental conflict and interchange), 
and that he is above all concerned to define the place allotted to man 
within this ordered universe. The ancient critic who said that the work 
of Heraclitus was not primarily about the physical world (тєрї $óoews), 
but about man's life in society (лєрї moAıreias), may not have been 
altogether mistaken.5 

A much more creative figure in natural science was Anaximander's 
younger fellow countryman, Anaximenes. It is difficult to estimate the 


1 The order of exposition is indicated by Sim- 
plicius (under Parm. B 11): xai rv ywopévov Kai 
dÜepouévav péxpe тёр popiwy TOv бфоу тту 
yéveaiw mapadiöwer. Plutarch (on Parm. в 10) also 
names the yéveouw dvBpormrov after the formation of 
earth, heaven, sun, and moon. 

? 1.25: (versus) quos ego de rerum natura pangere 
conor. 

3 See, е.р., D.L. x.85-87. 

+ See Zeller III. 13, 11-20 and the recent com- 
ments of A.-J. Festugiére, “Le fait religieux à 


l'époque hellénistique," in Epicure et ses dieux 
(Paris, 1946), pp. 12-24. 

5 тд» dE ураџџатікдь Дїбдото< [sc. uéuvmrai 
*HpakAeérov], bs où фто: тєрї dvcews elvai тб 
сбуурацџа, AAG тєрї moAıtetas, тё ÔÈ тєрї фусєшѕ 
ev mapadeiyparos cider кєѓада: (D.L. 1x. 15 = Vors. 
22 A I). 

The childish innovations of Xenophanes and 
Heraclitus in astronomical matters have been 
noticed above, p. 92. 
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significance of his most famous innovation, the substitution of drreipos 
anp for the simple drreıpov as source of the world process. Presumably 
this specification was designed to emphasize thc vital role of his prin- 
ciple, as the inexhaustible * breath of life” for the universe. In any case, 
his derivation of all things from this source by the operation of heat (as 
the force of loosening and expansion) and of cold (as that of hardening 
and contraction) is in basic agreement with the physics of Anaximander. 
More radical are the innovations of Anaximenes with regard to the 
shape and order of the celestial bodies: the stars, not the sun, are 
farthest from the earth ;! sun and moon are not “rings” but flat objects 
which float in the air, just as the earth itself is borne up by air (A 7.4, 
A 20). And it is in this form that the Milesian cosmology is transmitted 
to the Ionians of the fifth century. 

The most conservative spokesman for the later Ionian school is of 
course Diogenes of Apollonia. He continues the general doctrine of 
Anaximenes, although the details of his cosmology are adapted from 
Anaxagoras and Leucippus.? Anaxagoras himself stands close to the 
viewpoint of the Milesians. His conception of the original state of things 
has been modified by the criticism of Parmenides, but what he says of 
the consecutive stages of cosmogony and of the arorpiveodaı of elemen- 
tal forces is scarcely new.3 Furthermore, for the order of the heavenly 
bodies, for the reason why the stars give no hcat, and for the explana- 
tion of the earth's position at the center, he follows Anaximenes. His 
doctrine of wind, thunder, lightning, and earthquake, as well as his 
view that living things first arose in moisture, are all clearly dependent 
upon the Milesians. 

Somewhat apart from the Ionians stand the western philosophers: 
Parmenides, Empedocles, and the Pythagoreans. Empedocles is perhaps 
most clearly linked to the Ionian school. He, like Anaxagoras, seeks 
to lay a foundation for the traditional science which will be capable of 
withstanding Eleatic criticism. The originality of Parmenides’ own view 
can scarcely be overestimated. Its influence on the development of 
Greck thought may perhaps be compared to that of Kants Critique in 
modern philosophy. Nevertheless, we have seen that in the exposition 
of his physical theory Parmenides follows the familiar outline of Milesian 
cosmogony. Even for the metaphysical section of his poem, it seems 

! This follows from thestatement that “they give scription of them as “setin the crystalline [sphere]"' 


no heat because of the magnitude oftheir distance” (А14). 2 Diog. a 5 = Phys. Opin. fr. 2. 
(Anaximenes a 7.8), and is implied by the de- 3 See above, pp. 150, 161 f. 
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more illuminating to locate the polemical standpoint of Parmenides 
within the framework of Ionian theories of the type discussed above, 
than to represent him as launching a direct attack upon those contem- 
porary Pythagorean teachings of which we know so little. 

Pythagoras himself was of course an Ionian, and certain features of 
the Pythagorean cosmology, such as the idea of the heaven inhaling 
Breath from the surrounding Boundless (Vors. 58 B 30), show the un- 
mistakable influence of Miletus. It is probable that western Greeks like 
Parmenides and Empedocles came into contact with Ionian science 
less by way of written works (such as those of Anaximander and Anax- 
imenes) than by personal contact with the tradition as it was preserved 
in the Pythagorean brotherhood. In fact, the Hellenistic biographers 
assign Pythagorean teachers to both Parmenides and Empedocles. The 
originality of the school of Pythagoras lay above all in mathematics and 
in mathematical astronomy; yet its basic conception of the universe, as 
pervaded by a geometrical principle of harmony and equilibrium, is 
taken over from the Ionian scheme.! 

The final and most durable achievement of the Ionian study of nature 
was the atomist system of Leucippus and Democritus. Their charac- 
teristic doctrines are, of course, new, but many a detail of the scheme, 
such as the shape and position of the earth, or the explanation of 
thunder and lightning, bears witness to its Milesian ancestry. Hence it 
has been said of Leucippus that he was “аз reactionary in his detailed 
cosmology as he was daring in his general physical theory."? 

Finally, the physical speculation of Plato in the T?maeus appears as 
a great attempt to counteract the materialistic tendencies of Ionian 
science—as embodied above all in the atomic system—by resuming and 
reinterpreting the achievements of the entire tradition. Plato bases his 
physical doctrine on the principle that Reason (vois) and Life (уруу) 
are prior in nature to Body (сдџра) and to blind physical causation 
(avayen). This thesis of Plato is both a conscious reformulation of the 


ї See above, pp. 77 ff., 186 ff. The earliest 
known application of the Milesian cosmology to 


medical theory is due to Alcmaeon of Croton, 


who dedicated his book to members of the 
Pythagorean society (n r; for the names, sec 
Burnet, p. 194, n. I). Alcmaeon taught that 
the “equal distribution" (ieovouía) of opposing 
“powers” is a condition of health in the body, 
while the “monarchy” of any one power causes 
disease (n 4). The influence of this idea can be 
traced not only in the theories of the “Pythagorean 


notebooks" (cited above, p. 190), butin practically 
every treatise of the (Ionian) Hippocratic Corpus. 
The arbitrary nature of any systematic distinction 
between the Ionian and the Italian schools is here 
apparent. 

? Burnet, p. 339. The link between the atomists 
and Anaximander is particularly striking if the 
doctrine of infinite worlds can be attributed to the 
latter. But for doubts on this point, see above, 


рр. 47 ff. 
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doctrine of Anaxagoras and a vindication, as it were, of one of the 
earliest conceptions of Greck philosophy, that the powers of nature are 
instinct with divine life. For Plato as for Thalcs, “all things are full 
of gods."! 

From the sixth to the fourth century, therefore, the Greck study of 
nature is a closc-knit unity, and the originality of the individual thinkers 
is intclligible only against the background of a continuous tradition, 
that is to say, of a common set of problems, principles, and solutions. 
Our only complete scientific texts from this period—the earlier medical 
treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus—provide clear evidence of the over- 
whelming influence of the Ionian tradition on almost every page. For 
example, the connections between the cosmological preface to the De 
Hebdomadibus and the doctrines ofthe Milesians have often been stressed.? 
Similarly, the opening chapters of the De Victu contain clear reminis- 
cences of Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and perhaps of others. 
Many such medical texts might be cited, but none is more revealing 
than the introduction to the De Carnibus. The author excuses himself 
for making use of the commonly held views” (kowai yy@par) of his 
predecessors, but insists upon the necessity of “laying a commonly 
accepted foundation as starting point for one's ideas” in order to com- 
pose a technical treatise on the medical art.3 These “common views” 
are given in the familiar form of a world arrangement which emerges 
progressively from an original state of mixture and confusion (chs. 2-3). 
The immediate model is probably the scheme of Anaxagoras (or of his 
pupil Archelaus), but the principles involved are, as the author says, 
“соттоп” : they are shared by the entire Ionian school. 

Because the existence of this common body of ideas has been too 
often neglected, much effort has been poured into the fruitless attempt 
to trace the influence of a particular philosopher on a given page of the 
Hippocratic Corpus. Our knowledge of sixth- and fifth-century theories 
is rarely complete enough for us to draw any precise line between what 
each one owes to the tradition on a specific point of detail, and what is 
his private contribution. 

Indeed, it is an essential feature of the Greek philosophical tradition 
that the effort for originality is concentrated on the doctrine of first 


1 Laws 899b.9. of the facts was given by Diels in Deutsche Litera- 
2 The case was overstated by W. H. Roscher, — furzeitung, NXNI (1911), cols. 1861-66. 
who thought that the author of this fragmentary 3 De Carn. 1, Littré, VIII, 584: dvayxaiws yap 
treatise must be a sixth-century Milesian; see the Exes xownv аруу Umodeadaı тӯо: уурта: BovAo- 
commentary to his edition of the De Hebd. (cited —— revov EvrPeivar tov Aóyov rovde тєрї tis téns тўз 
in the Bibliographical Note). A more sober review трик. 
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principles, or restricted to relatively minor features ofthe whole scheme. 
The atoms and the void, the four “roots”? of Empedocles, the Nous of 
Anaxagoras, and the two “forms” of Parmenides claim our attention 
as great personal achievements. But, in every case, the concrete descrip- 
tion of the world is drawn up along more traditional lines. Varying the 
metaphor of the De Carnibus, we may say that each one of these phi- 
losophers lays a new foundation for what remains essentially the same 
edifice. Most of the stones for his building and many of the structural 
ideas are those which have already been employed by his predecessors. 

The activity of an ancient natural philosopher may thus be compared, 
mutatis mutandis, to that of the author of a textbook in modern science, 
who seeks primarily to offer a fresh approach to a familiar subject. 
The Greek thinker (unless he is ап Eleatic) does not propose that 
everything must be considered anew, as Descartes or Hume would have 
us do. Like the author of the De Carnibus, the Ionian oodıorns or 
$vouwós acts as heir to a common tradition, which it is his responsibility 
to preserve as well as to correct. What has been too hastily described 
as *'eclecticism" or “reaction” in early Greek thought may be more 
properly interpreted as the influence of this abiding tradition. The 
study of nature is carried on as a rexvn or specialized discipline, and, 
like the poet or the sculptor, the author of a treatise “оп the nature of 
things" can claim the attention of his audience only by a mastery of the 
traditional forms. It is therefore in the renovation rather than in the 
destruction of these forms that his original genius secks to express 
itself.! 

Two quotations from the creative period of Greek science may serve 
to illustrate this attitude. 


The investigation of truth (says Aristotle) is in one sense difficult, in another easy. 
An indication of this is that while no one is able to attain it properly, neither do 


1 This point was made by Diels in his article 
"Ueber die ältesten Philosophenschulen der 
Griechen," in Philosophische Aufsätze Eduard 
Zeller gewidmet (Leipzig, 1887), especially pp. 
243 ff. 

A striking example of the parallelism (and 
occasional coincidence) of the role played by 
tradition in poetry and in natural science is pro- 
vided by the *'signs" of weather which Vergil has 
borrowed from Aratus (cf. Georgics 1.356-460 with 
Phaenomena 733-1141). The poet has exactly the 
same right here as when he imitates Hesiod, 
Theocritus, or Homer, but the student of nature 
is doubly justified, for Aratus himself has taken 


the signs from some carlier author (just as Vergil 
in turn will be quoted as an authority). The 
abnormal greediness of pigs, for example, is noted 
as a warning of bad weather by Aratus (1123), 
Vergil (1.399400), and Pliny (H.N. xvı11.364), 
as well as by the Greek treatise «epi onpeior, 
attributed to Theophrastus. In this case we can 
apparently trace the observation back to Democ- 
ritus, that is to say, to the last great representative 
of the Lonian school. (See Democr. в 147, and the 
remarks of P. Maas in his edition of Aratus [2d ed. ; 
Berlin, 1955], p. xxvi.) The chain does not neces- 
sarily end here, for it seems that Democritus may 
have had in mind a phrase of Heraclitus (в 13). 
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they all miss the goal, but each one says something [positive] about the naturc of 
things (mept tis фйоєшс). Thus, although individually they make little or no 
contribution to the truth, the sum of all their efforts is a result of some magni- 
tude.! 


In this statement of principle (and in his practice in the Meteorologica, 
for instance, or in the biological works) Aristotle agrees with the medi- 
cal author of the De Victu: 


In so far as the facts have been correctly stated by my predecessors, it is not by 
treating of them іп a different way that I should treat of them correctly... . 
Therefore I shall add my agreement to those things which have been properly 
explained; but in what has been incorrectly stated I shall make clear the true 
facts. And I shall also set forth the nature of those things which no one of my 
predecessors has even attempted to explain.? 


Such science is not a personal creation but a group undertaking, 
and it must have been handed down in some regular manner, as were 
the other rexvaı. Perhaps the accumulation and transmission of the 
knowledge of nature was, from the earliest times, the work of an 
organized association.3 In this case the Pythagorean brotherhood and 
the Athenian schools would continue the example of Miletus. The 
group around Thales and Anaximander must at least have had the 
social coherence of the Socratic circle; while the maximum of formality 
is represented by the Hippocratic Oath, which binds the apprentice 
“Чо treat my teacher in this art as equal to my parents, and his offspring 
as equal to my brothers." Whatever the original mode of transmission 
may have been, it was certainly more exclusive than the professional 
popularizing of the later ''sophists"—although these too drew their 
knowledge from the philosophical tradition: Gorgias was a pupil of 
Empedocles, and Protagoras came from the city of the atomists. 


The tradition which we have sketched above is a recognizable his- 
torical unit from the time of Anaximander to that of Democritus and 
Plato. The constant goal of this common intellectual enterprise is to 


1 Met. 993?30 (adapted from the Oxford stood each thing as it [truly] is. .. . Indeed, they 


translation of W. D. Ross). 

2 De Ийи 1, Jones, IV, 224-26 (after the trans- 
lation of Jones). The attitude of a Pythagorean 
mathematician is, of course, even more reverent 
towards the tradition. “Those who have concerned 
themselves with mathematics," says Archytas, 
“have discovered an excellent kind of knowledge, 
and it is no surprise that thcy have rightly under- 


B 7155 


have handed down to us clear and distinct knowl- 
edge of the speed of the heavenly bodies, and of 
tbeir risings and settings, as well as of geometry, 
numbers, the analysis of the sphere, and, not least, 
of musical theory" (s 1). 

3 As Diels suggested, in the article cited above, 
p. 208, n. 1. 
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explain how the world and all that it contains have reached their 
present form. Hence the disintegration of the tradition in the second 
half of the fourth century may be symbolized by Aristotle's rejection 
of cosmogony as a valid principle of scientific explanation. In more 
historical terms the unified rexvn or science of nature (тєрї púoews 
ioropia) gives way before the competitive activity of the various schools, 
with their primary interest in moral questions and in the refutation of 
their opponents. 

In this as in other respects, Aristotle stands between two worlds. The 
spirit of his work has more in common with that of his predecessors than 
with the philosophy of the Hellenistic Age, and it 1s in fact in his school 
—for a few generations, and in a more specialized way—that men like 
Theophrastus and Strato will continue the study of nature in the 
Ionian sense. But Aristotle himself is as yet no specialist, and, when he 
surveys the field of natural philosophy, the entire тєрї dvoews ioropía 
presents itself to him as a single discipline. His study of plants and 
animals is to crown an investigation of the whole of nature, beginning 
from first principles and the abstract study of motion (Physics), passing 
through the structure of the upper heavens (De Caelo 1-11) and the 
elements of sublunar change (De Caelo 111-1v, De Generatione et Corrup- 
tione), to the phenomena of the atmosphere and the earth (Meteorologica), 
and, finally, to the principles of life itself (De Anima).! Both the scope 
of this enterprise and the general order in which the subjects are treated 
are entirely parallel to the old cosmogonical development which Plato 
follows in the Timaeus. 

The natural philosophy of the Hellenistic schools adds little that is 
essentially new to the body of Greek ideas on the subject, although a 
physical doctrine is still felt to be indispensable. The atomism of Epi- 
curus is borrowed from Democritus with only minor adaptations, while 
the Stoic cosmology is so intimately akin to that of Heraclitus (and 
hence to that of the entire Ionian school) that it is often difficult to 
disentangle one from the other. In general, the Stoics have altered the 
Ionian scheme only by the infusion of Platonic and Aristotelian ideas. 

Thus, if from one point of view the direct tradition of Milesian 
inquiry into nature comes to an end with Democritus and the con- 
temporarics of Plato, in a broader perspective the entire natural phi- 
losophy of antiquity appears as one continuous, developing tradition. 

If we seek to define the inherent unity of this tradition, we can 


1 See Meteor. 1.1 for this outline of the physical treatises. 
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perhaps do so most adequately by invoking that concept of clemental 
balance and cosmic periodicity which the preceding chapters have 
described. In one sense, of course, the Greck conception of a rationally 
ordered universe is also that of modern science. But the characteristic 
features of the ancient view become clear precisely when we contrast it 
with the idea of Nature to which we have become accustomed. 

In the physical scheme which has dominated modern thought since 
the days of Galileo and Descartes, the object of science is defined in 
strictly mathematical or quantitative terms. The picturesque, qualita- 
tive diversity of things which forms the texture of our daily experience 
is held to be *subjective" in origin, and of no significance for the 
scientific analysis of nature. The laws of the universe are mechanical or 
abstract in character, without any visible resemblance to the concrete 
pattern of our personal existence and our life in society. The ancient 
view, on the contrary, is centered on the realm of living beings, its 
kócpos is composed of qualitative powers (such as hot and cold, dry and 
wet) that are thoroughly familiar to our everyday experience, and its 
unifying structure takes the form of a harmonious community of op- 
ponents dwelling together under law. The Greck view of the cosmos 
thus preserves that sense of the link between man, society, and nature 
which lies at the heart of the old myths. 

Wherever we find a general similarity between the ancient and the 
modern view, a closer glance will assure us that the Greeks had in 
mind something quite different from our post-Cartesian scheme. The 
Pythagorean doctrine that “things imitate numbers," for example, 
presents a certain analogy to modern mathematical physics, but the 
ancient view certainly included “the shape-iness of shape, which is an 
impure mathematical entity."! Moreover, it is precisely because of this 
qualitative aspect of carly Greek arithmetic and geometry that the 
Pythagorean correspondences are meaningful. The examples given by 
Aristotle for this doctrine include “‘justice,”’ *soul," “reason,” and 
"due measure" or “opportunity” (kaıpos). Justice, for instance, is the 
number 4, the simplest product of equal numbers multiplied together.* 
What the Pythagoreans had in mind here is what we express by the 
word “‘foursquare,” and the connections between mathematics, man, 
and society remain intact. 


"A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Moden good man as rerpaywros, see Simonides fr. 5 
World (New York, 1948), p. 42. Bergk (Plato, Prot. 339b). 
? Arist. Met. 985^29-30 and fr. 203. For the 
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There is, on the other hand, a direct historical link between ancient 
atomism and the modern view of nature as a mechanism. In fact the 
idea of a distinction between “subjective” and “objective” reality is 
borrowed from Democritus, who said: “Ву usage! there 1s sweet, by 
usage bitter, by usage hot, by usage cold, by usage color; but in truth 
there are atoms and the void" (в 9). Theoretically, then, the universe 
of the Greek atomists is as unlike our world of everyday experience as 
is the intricate geometry of modern atomic theory. In fact, however, 
the ancient atomists never achieved that rigorously quantitative con- 
ception of the world which modern physics takes for granted—and 
perhaps they could not do so with the still “qualitative” mathematics of 
fifth-century Greece. Thus the ancient atoms are characterized by 
"shape" or “form” (pvouós, idea, oyua) as well as by position and 
arrangement. In one of his rare fragments concerning the theory of 
nature, Democritus compares the flocking together of animals of like 
kind (“‘doves with doves, cranes with cranes") to the discrimination of 
different sorts of grain in winnowing and to the selective placing of 
round and oblong pebbles on the beach, “аз if the similarity in things 
possessed some power tending to draw them together" (в 164). The 
attraction of like to like (which first appears in the Odyssey as drawing 
together like-minded men) is conceived by Democritus as applying in 
a parallel way to the behavior of living things and to mechanical 
motions. We are far from the Cartesian field of extended matter from 
which all signs of life have been banned. 

Still more patent is the bond between man and nature in the only 
complete statement of the atomic doctrine which has come down to us. 
The poem of Lucretius is suffused throughout by the idea of nature as a 
realm of color, passion, and eagerness for life: 

omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem 

efficis ut cupide generatim saecla propagent. (1.19-20) 
It is not the conservation of inert matter or measurable energy which 
vindicates for Lucretius the orderly operation of natural law. For him, 
as for Anaximander, the foedera naturai constitute an organic “ordering 
of Time," exemplified in the regular reproduction and growth of living 
things and in their unfailing harmony with the cycle of seasonal change: 

praeterea cur vere rosam, frumenta calore, 

vitis autumno fundi suadente videmus, 

si non, certa suo quia tempore semina rerum 


1 Or “by convention," удро. 
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cum confluxerunt, patefit quodcumque creatur, 
dum tempestates adsunt et vivida tellus 
tuto res teneras effert in luminis oras? (1.174-79) 

We may recall that, from Anaximander to Plato, the origin of the 
universe is compared to the formation and birth of a living being. This 
ancient pairing ofcosmogony and embryology explains why the elemental 
bodies are referred to by Anaxagoras and Empedocles as the “seeds” 
or “roots” of all things.! So for Lucretius the atoms are not only 
primordia rerum or corpora prima, but also genitalia corpora and semina 
rerum, 

unde omnis natura сгее{ res auctet alatque 

quove eadem rursum natura perempta resolvat. (1.56-57) 
Although such a systematic analogy between the history of the physical 
world and the life cycle of plants and animals was not recognized by 
Aristotle, the world is no less a living thing in his eycs.? The most 
fundamental principle in Aristotle's philosophy of nature, the develop- 
ment from potentiality (dvvajus) to realization (€vépyeca), embodies the 
law by which a fruit tree blossoms from its seed, and a human embryo 
grows to maturity as a rational being. 

Thus, at the heart of the ancient conception of vots, the etymological 
link with growth and vital development is preserved. There is no un- 
bridgeable gulf between man and nature, and the larger order of the 
universe is one in which the “little cosmos" has its natural place. For 
the course of man's life keeps step with the seasons and with the cease- 
less pacing of the stars, while the elemental forces dwell, as he does, 
within an ordered community that holds their antagonism in check. 


We are so habituated to the lifeless mechanism of our physical 
science that we scarcely realize its relative novelty, nor the extent to 
which the ancient view was still current even in the age of Newton. 
For poetical reasons, Milton could ignore the new cosmology of his 
contemporaries and depict the Chaos prior to creation as 


The Womb of nature and perhaps her Grave, 
Of neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire, 
But all these in thir pregnant causes mixt 
Confus'dly, and which thus must ever fight.* 


i спёррата Tüvrav xppárov, Anaxag. B 4j 585 15). 
mdvrov piepuara, Emped. в 6; cf. the oath by ? 6 8 odpavos &uvxos, De Caelo 285329. 
Pythagoras, who revealed to us the тєтрактйу / 3 Paradise Lost 1.91 1-14. 
mayav devdov фусєшс̧ рїб=шна т’ Exovcar (Vors. 
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Not only has Milton taken his doctrine from classical antiquity, but the 
true spirit of the ancient view still breathes through his description: 


For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four Champions fierce 
Strive here for Maistrie, and to Battel bring 

Thir embryon Atoms; they around the flag 

Of each his faction, in thir several Clanns, 
Light-arm'd or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift or slow, 
Swarm populous.! 


Within the order of the created world, Adam and Eve invoke 


Aire, and ye Elements the eldest birth 

Of Natures Womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual Circle, multiform; and mix 
And nourish all things.? 


The description of thc act of creation itself follows of course the Hebrew 
account in Genesis, but the details are clearly Greek: the Spirit of God 
* his brooding wings outspred," 


And vital vertue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid Mass, but downward purg'd 
'The black tartareous cold infernal dregs 

Adverse to life: then founded, then conglob'd 
Like things to like, the rest to several place 
Disparted, and between spun out the Air, 

And Earth self-ballanc’t on her Center hung.? 


If for the Spirit of God we were to read something like “the upward 
surge of fire in the universe," Milton's cosmogony would be largely 
identical with that of the ancient Ionians. Indeed, it is as if the ghosts 
of Anaximander and Pythagoras had been summoned through a space 
of twenty-two centuries to favor Milton with their inspiration, when he 
portrays the cosmic sphere as an emblem of complete symmetry and 
proportion. 


And in his hand 
He took the golden Compasses, prepar'd 
In Gods Eternal store, to circumscribe 
This Universe, and all created things: 
One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vast profunditie obscure, 


1 Paradise Lost 11.898-903. 3 Ibid. vı1.236-42. 
2 Ibid. v.180-83. 
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And said, thus farr extend, thus farr thy bounds, 
This be thy just Circumference, О World.! 


Paradise Lost is evidence not only for the poetic excellence of the 
ancient cosmology, but also for the conservative character of the tradi- 
tion. Whether Milton was inspired by Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, or the 
Stoics—or by all of them and others as well—is of no consequence. The 
schools do not difler from one another on such questions as the cycle of 
clemental change, the balance of hostile opposites, the attraction of like 
for likc, and the rhythmical adjustment of the universe in a structure of 


dynamic harmony and proportion. 


! Paradise Lost vn.224-31. Milton must have 
seen an illuminated Bible of the type illustrated 
in Plate IIs. The motif of the compasses was freq- 
uently used in thirteenth-century manuscripts. It is 
generally traced back to Proverbs vın.27 (Wis- 
dom speaks): “When He prepared the heavens, 
I was there: when he set a compass upon the 
face of the depth." But neither in Milton nor in 
the Bible illustration are the compasses set on the 


face of the deep in order to trace the circle of 
land and sea (as in the Babylonian map, Plate I). 
What they do is to mark out the whole universe 
as a perfect sphere. The medieval clerks inherited 
this conception from Plato and Aristotle; it seems 
to be neither Babylonian nor Hebrew but purely 
Greek. 

For Anaximander's use of the celestial sphere, 
sce above pp. 77 Ё. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE USAGE OF THE TERM KOZMOX IN 
EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


just what meaning was attached to the word xöopos by the first 

philosophers who employed it to designate “the world." Exactly 
when and how this usage of the term arose, we do not know. There is no 
direct proof that «óopnos in this sense formed part of the Milesian 
vocabulary (unless Anaximenes B 2 dov тоу kóopov mveÜpa kai атур 
nepiéye represents a direct quotation, which is not likely). But there is 
good circumstantial evidence in favor of а Milesian origin. In the first 
place, xóopos is the word invariably used by later authors to denote the 
organic view of the natural world which we have traced back to Miletus 
and to the fragment of Anaximander. In the second place, the philo- 
sophic sense of xéajos is attested for almost every author who stands in 
the Milesian tradition. It 1s difficult to imagine that the Milesians 
developed the idea of the «óepuos without using this word, and that 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and the rest have 
all received their terminology from another source. As Jaeger has put 
it, the philosophy of Anaximander represents “the discovery of the 
cosmos,"! and there is no good reason to suppose that this discovery 
was ever called by any other name.? 

The early philosophie use of xöouos has often been discussed.3 For our 
purposes, however, a sufficiently clear distinction has not been drawn 
between 1) the ordinary meanings of «óopos from Homer onwards, and 
2) the special sense current among the philosophers. 

The use of xöopos for the universal order which “holds together 
heaven and earth, men and gods," is referred by Plato to “the wise," 
who have made a study of geometry (Gorg. 508a, cited above, p. 188, 


IE is of some importance for the history of Greek cosmology to know 


1 Paideia, I, 160. fragments attributed to Philolaus. 

2 The statement of D.L. vit1.48, cited above, p. 3 See the literature cited by W. Kranz in his 
115, that Pythagoras “was the first to name the two articles “Kosmos als philosophischer Begriff 
heaven xóapos," comes apparently from Favorinus, — frühgriechischer Zeit," Philologus, XCIII (1938), 
and has no historical value. But of course it is 430; and "Kosmos," Archiv für Begriffsgeschichtz, 
likely that Pythagoras and his associates, as heirs II, 1 (Bonn, 1955). Also Kirk, Heraclitus, pp. 
to the Milesians, would also have made use of the — 311-15. 
term. It appears with unusual frequency in the 
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n. 2). Xenophon treats the term in a similar way, when he insists that 
‘Socrates did not have the habit of discussing the nature of all things, 
as do most of the others, inquiring into the circumstances of what the 
experts call the кдоџоѕ, and into the necessary causes why the different 
phenomena of heaven take place as they do” (o086 yàp тєрї тўѕ тфу 
mávrov dvccws, Tyrep TOV AAAwv ot тпАєѓсто:, дєАёуєто akomráv Ómos б 
Kadovpevos úno TOV софистду Kocuos exer Kal тісі, dvaykas ёкаота 
yiyverat TOV odpaviwy. Мет. 1.1.11). 

These two texts make clear that, for an Athenian of the early fourth 
century, «óopos in the philosophic sense was not a normal part of the 
spoken language, but a peculiar expression heard most often in lec- 
tures on natural philosophy. What seems to be the only instance of the 
term in Attic literature of the previous century confirms this view, for 
when Euripides speaks of “the unaging кдоџоѕ of deathless $/ois," it is 
precisely to characterize the object of Ionian science (fr. 910 = Vors. 
59 A 30, probably with reference to Anaxagoras). 


Koouos has no etymology worthy of the name, and the original 
meaning of the word must be extracted from its use in the texts. (The 
root *xeö-, “to order," is a mere flight of fancy, and the alternatives 
which have been offered are hardly better.) In Homer and in the other 
early literature, kóopos, koouew, and their derivatives denote in general 
any arrangement or disposition of parts which is appropriate, well- 
disposed, and effective. The primary idea is of something physically 
neat and trim rather than morally or socially **correct." For koouew in 
Homer may apply not only to the marshalling of the host (as in the 
reference to the Atreidac as koounrope Aacv), but also to the fitting of 
an arrow to one’s bow (айдо 8' emt vevpn) karekdoneı тікрду diordv, Д 
118), to the preparation of a meal (7 оё wip avekare Kai etoc Oóprrov 
exdopet, n 13; СЇ. ed ката kóopov at Q 622), and to the cleaning of a 
house (závra 8ópov kararoounonode, x 440, 457; apdimodo 6° amero- 
opeov Evrea долтд$, 7 232) ; so the “well-kept” vegetable beds of Alcinous 
are koounral mpacrai (т 127). This physical sense is also apparent in 
the later usage, as when Herodotus employs the phrase koouw Emıridevaı 
to describe the laying of the timbers and brush wood in place, in the 
construction of the bridge over the Hellespont (vir. 36. 4—5). 

From this meaning of *ncat arrangement" the transfer is an easy one 
to the wider decorative sense of kóopos as “finery, rich adornment,” 
which is so frequent in classic Greek. Examples in Homer are the 
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toilette of Hera (парта тєрї уро бўкато kóopov, & 187), and the 
description of a crimson-staincd ivory bridle as “ап ornament (кдсџоѕ) 
to the horse and a glory to his driver" (4 145). Poctry too may be 
thought of as an elaborate work of ‘‘adornment,” and later writers 
speak of song as a кдсџоѕ ёпќау (Solon 2.2; cf. xóopos аодӯѕ from 
“Orpheus,” Vors. 1 в т). So Democritus says of Homer that he “framed 
a glorious structure of manifold verse" (emewv xóopov Erexrnvaro mav- 
roiwv, B 21). It is probably such a work of cunning art that Homer has 
in mind when he describes the Trojan horse as mrov kóopov . . . Soupa- 
7éov, Tov "Emeós ёпойсєу oiv Абу (0 492 f.). 

On the other hand, «óopos, koouew also refer, of course, to the good 
order of the assembled host, in which “the leaders marshal (dtexdo- 
peov) the men in this place and in that, as goatherds easily separate 
their flocks when they have mingled in pasture" (B 474-76). Although 
the physical sense is still clear, the “arrangement” in question is of a 
larger social significance, as when Rhodes is said to be inhabited by men 
“‘arranged in three groups . . . dwelling apart by tribes" (B 655: dua 
rpixa kooundevres; cf. B 668: rpıyda de окдєу karaóvAa9óv). In such a 
case we are not far from the general moral connotation of “good order." 
In Homer (and also in later Greek) this sense of «óopos is represented 
above all by the adverbial constructions xdouw or xarà kóopov, for any- 
thing which is done properly, decorously, comme il faut. 'The same idea 
is expressed by the Attic adjective кдсшоѕ ‘“‘well-behaved.” So xöonos 
may refer to the good order or discipline of an army: кбороу xai 
QvAakTv тєрї mavros moLoVUnevo. Kal rà тараууеААддека, o£écs Oexópevot 
(Thuc. 1.11.9). In the myth of Protagoras, Zeus sends aidws and ôi 
to men “so that there may be orderly ways of life in cities (möAewv 
xoono.) and bonds of friendship drawing men together" (Plato, Prot. 
322c.93).! 

At the same time, кдоџоѕ in the social sphere may denote an arrange- 
ment of some particular kind, rather than good order in general. 
It is contrasted not merely with anarchy and disorder, but with a 
constitution in which things are disposed otherwise. Thus Herodotus 
Says Kdopov тбудє . . . катасттсашєроѕ in introducing his narrative of the 
establishment of Median court etiquette under Deioces (1.99.1), and 
Lycurgus is supposed to have learned from the Pythia тд viv kare- 
отєдта kóouov Хтортијтто: (1.65.4; the idea of edvopin is here implied 


1 This political sense of xécpos is reflected by trate himself (references in LSJ, s.v. xóogos m). 
the curious Cretan usage of the term for the magis- 
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by the context). Thucydides describes a change in constitution as 
иєтастђоо Tov kóopov (IV.76.2; cf. ёк тод mapõvros kóopov peTacTHoat, 
VIILA49.4 ; uévew Ev TH дАшуару кф Koopw, VII.72.2). 


Such is, in brief, the range of meanings for kóopos outside of natural 
philosophy. The peculiar richness of the term lies in its capacity to 
denote a concrete arrangement of beauty or utility, as well as the more 
abstract idea of moral and social “order.” We may suppose that it was, 
first of all, the physical sense of “arrangement, neat disposition" which 
led to the use of kóopos to designate the natural order of the universe, 
but the "goodness" of the order was immediately implied. This double 
value of the term may be illustrated by the phrase which Herodotus 
gives as an etymology for Beoi: the gods were so named because “after 
disposing all things in order they also had possession of all the shares 
[into which things were distributed]" : бт koouw Üévres ra mávra трт]- 
урата kai macas vouas eixov (11.52.1). The idea comes from Hesiod, who 
says of Zeus, “Не properly disposed the portions for the immortals, 
and assigned them their privileges" : ed 8 ёкаота | adavdroıs Oiéra£ev 
ons kai ёпєфрадє rıuas (Theog. 73 Ё; c£. 112: s т" djevos 9docovro Kai 
ws tysas OuéAovro). In Hesiod’s phrase, the excellence of the order is 
explicit. And Herodotus’ use of кӧсџоѕ is a simple equivalent for ed 
д:атассєи. Neither here nor elsewhere does he employ the term in its 
fully philosophic sense.! 

With the philosophers we find this ancient idea of the óaouós con- 
sciously reinterpreted to apply to the rational order of the heavens. 
When Anaxagoras says wavra диєкбтилүсє vods, his primary example is 
the celestial rotation (в 12); and when Diogenes speaks of all things 
“being distributed (öedacdaı) so that there are measures of all things," 
he mentions “winter and summer, night and day, rainfall and winds 
and clear weather” (в 3; cf. тарта ÖLarıdevar in В 5). It is this new notion 
of the óacuos, the division of shares among the gods now understood as 
natural powers, which Heraclitus has in mind when he insists that “the 
Sun will not overstep his measures" (в 94). 

The кдоџоѕ of the philosophers, then, is an “arrangement” of all 
things, in which every natural power has its function and its limits 
assigned. As in the case of any good arrangement, the term implies a 
systematic unity in which diverse elements are combined or “‘com- 


1 For the intimate connection between кбороѕ хрўната ò’ dpralover Віт, kóouos 8° dmóAwAev, 
and öaouds see Theognis 677 f: dacpds 8' oükér! loos yiverar és тд uéaov. 
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posed.” The verb with which «dopos is most frequently associated is 
ovvioraodaı: rv прауратару ёё ðv ouveora 6 kóopos, Philolaus в 6; 
кбороу ayrıpwv, HE T€ сорот, Eurip. fr. 910; avoTacts Kal кӧсџроѕ, 
De. Hebd. 1; 1 тод koouov ovoranıs. ... ovvéornoev адтду б avwards, 
Plato Tim. 32c.5-7 ; etc. 

Of course the word preserves all its connotations from the older 
literary usage. The social overtones were particularly important, and it 
may be that, from the beginning, «donos was applied to the world of 
nature by conscious analogy with the good order of society. This con- 
nection of ideas is suggested by the regular use of moral and political 
terminology in early Greek philosophy (e.g., duddvae кти and adırda in 
Anaximander's fragment, vöpos in Heracl. B 114, toovouia and provap- 
xía in Alcmaeon в 4). And it is borne out by the way in which dtakoouetv 
and ĉiarıhévai are supplemented by such expressions as deöaodaı, kußep- 
väv, and «paretv (Anaxag. B 12; Diog. в 5; etc.). So when Plato intro- 
duces the philosophic term in the Gorgias, he explains it by reference to 
косшодттѕ Kal ac opoaívy kai SuKaLdrns.! 

Later, it is true, the conception of the world as an object of beauty 
comes to the fore, so that the Romans translate кӧоџоѕ by mundus, 
"adornment." But there is little or no evidence of this aesthetic view in 
the older texts ; and it can at first have played only a subordinate role. 
The Aeschylean invocation of Night as peydAwy kóopow «reáretpa 
(Agam. 356) 15 sometimes cited as proof that the stars were considered 
the “ornaments” of the night sky (e.g., by LSJ s.v. кбоно$ гу). Even if 
this were Aeschylus’ meaning, it would by no means follow that кдошоѕ 
as used by the early philosophers implies an aesthetic conception of the 
universe. And in fact “the great xdopoı acquired by favoring Night, 
who has spread her net upon the towers of Troy" must be simply the 
rich treasures captured in the sack of the city.? 

In any case, it is certain that when Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle 
speak of the heaven as a кбоџоѕ they do not have іп mind the immediate 
spectacle of the night sky, but an all-embracing order of things, of 
which the celestial motions offer only the most conspicuous and most 


1 The parallel between the world of nature 
(xéapos) and the community of men (moöAıs) was, 
of course, elaborately developed in Hellenistic 
times: on the one hand we have the concept of 
the косротоліттѕ ; on the other, a description of the 
natural order in terms of the moric) ónóvota, as 
in [Arist.] De Mundo 5, 396233 ff. 

2 ““Kredreıpa non domina est, sed quae paravit 
seu conciliavit peydAous xécpovs h.c. victoriae 


gloriam, praedae magnitudinem" : Schütz on dg. 
356, cited with approval by E. Fraenkel, Agamem- 
non (Oxford, 1950), II, 189. 

It should be noted that Aétius 11.13.15 (Dox. 
343), which is sometimes quoted as a parallel to 
this verse, does not say that Heraclides and the 
Pythagoreans named the stars «óopou but that 
they considered them to be world systems. 
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noble manifestation. It is therefore by a natural specialization of mean- 
ing that «óopos can be used as a stylistic variant for odpavds (as in Isoc. 
4.179: THs ys amdons Tis ®тд TH kóouw Keynevns). On the other hand, 
it can also be used for a more restricted portion of the atmosphere or 
sky—in Aristotle's Meteorologica, for the sublunary world: 6 тєрї 77v 
yfjv бАо$ kóopos, 339719; TH Tepıexovrı кбаро тўр уйу, 339°4 (and the 
other passages cited by Bonitz, Index, 406°46-49). In the De Hebdo- 
madibus (chs. 1-2) we have 6 akpıros кдсџоѕ and 6 GAvpmos Köcuos for 
the outer celestial order" or sphere, 7 той nepos avaracıs Kal кдороѕ 
for the region of air, of опо тӯ уў Kéapor for the elemental portions or 
"arrangements" under the earth, and of ràv Evumavrwv Kéopor for the 
sum of all the portions. The Platonic Epinomis points out that the term 
кбоџоѕ is particularly appropriate to the sphere of the fixed stars 
(987b.7) ; here the concrete sense of beauty coincides with an arrange- 
ment of mathematical perfection. The «óopos is in fact normally defined 
by reference to the stellar sphere in astronomical works such as Euclid's 
Phaenomena.! 

It is possible that these different uses of кбоџосѕ for particular portions 
of the world are all to be derived from a basic sense of **world-ordering" 
or “universal arrangement," since this wider usage is best attested in 
the early fragments. On the other hand, the variety of meanings for 
кбоџоѕ is so great at every period that the word may always have been 
used by the natural philosophers in a number of different ways, all 
based upon the physical notion of “arrangement.” The Milesians, like 
the author of the De Hebdomadibus, may very well have spoken of 
vávres ot кбоџрог for the world portions, as well as of öAos 6 koouos or 
öde 6 kóopos for the world order as a whole.? We have seen that certain 
items in the doxography for Anaximander, Xenophanes, and Anaxag- 
oras are best explained as referring to кбоно: in some more restricted 
sense, rather than to a plurality of worlds (above, pp. 47-53). 

We may conclude with a list of the relevant examples of кбоџоѕ in 
the early philosophic texts. The sense of “universal arrangement, uni- 
verse" is attested from Heraclitus onwards. 

1. Heraclitus в 30: “This «óepos neither any one of gods nor of men 
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1 Кбороо тєротрофўѕ xpóvos ariv, ev 8 Å уў kepévg. Koopos in the larger sense is also 
Exaorov тёр атАау@у dorepwv dm’ dvaroMjs єтї implied by the Latin translation of the (lost) 
thy 695 dvatoAjy mapayiveraı, Phaenomena, ed. opening sentence: “‘Mundi forma sic omnis ornata 
Menge (Leipzig, 1916), p. 8.29. So Pliny speaks — est"; similarly in ch. 6, “inseparabilis soliditas 
of the fixed stars as “fastened to the mundus’? quae mundum continet omnem” must represent 
(Н.М. 11.8.28: sidera quae adfixa diximus mundo). dxpitos mayos Os óÀov тд» Köonov mepiéxe. 

2 De Hebd. ch. 2.24: ката péoov è róv kóopov 
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has made, but it always was and is and will bc, an ever-living fire, 
kindled by measures and by measures put out."! Kóopos here must be 
the entire organized cycle of clementary and vital transformations, the 
world of nature taken in its widest sense. The point of Heraclitus’ 
emphatic denial seems to be that, unlike most "arrangements," the 
кбоџоѕ to which he refers (ööe) is not a product of art either human or 
divine. In this case there is no коортјтор, for the world order has its 
own unique, self-governing wisdom (êv тд софбу) which steers all things 
(B 41; so müp фрдьгно> in в 64-66). The contrast intended is not betwcen 
an eternal world and one created in time, but between a living, im- 
mortal being, and an inert object on which a plan might be imposed 
from without. A fire which regularly bursts into flame and dics out 
again is the natural symbol for a world order that alternates between 
extreme heat and extreme cold. The tradition which connects Heraclitus 
with the doctrine of a Magnus Annus (culminating in a Great Summer 
and a Great Winter) is therefore thoroughly credible. Only here xoopos 
must be understood as referring to the entire sequence of world con- 
ditions, and not to any one. 

This fragment has sometimes been interpreted as denying any origin 
or end of the present world order, and Heraclitus thus appears as antici- 
pating the Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of the world.? But that is 
hardly suggested by his image of a fire dying out, and there is definite 
external evidence against such a view. If Aristotle had understood 
Heraclitus to assert the eternity of the world in its present condition, 
he would certainly have mentioned this precedent for his own doctrine. 
What he says, however, is the reverse, namely, that Heraclitus, like 
Empedocles, held that “the condition of the odpavos alternates, so that 
it is now in one state, now in another, and this process of corruption 
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1 kóouov TóvÓe [róv айтди dmávrow] ойте тіс 
Bedv ойтє dvÜpaymav ётоітоєу, GAA’ Fv del Kai боті 
kal Фота: mip deilwor, dmronevor uérpo каї dro- 
oBevvdpevov uérpa. 1 follow Reinhardt and Kirk 
in treating the words róv oíróv dmdvrov as a 
later addition to the sentence of Heraclitus. Even 
so, they indirectly confirm the authenticity of 
eis kal kowós kóopos in B 89; see the next page. 

? The various arguments pro and con are sum- 
marized by Kirk, Heraclitus, pp. 335-38. I do not 
mean to prejudge the question of whether the 
Stoic ecpyrosis is a mere repetition of the lonian 
doctrine of world periods, or whether it is an 
essentially new variation on an old theme. In 
either case the historical link must have been real. 
I can see no reason to suppose that the Stoics 
based their cosmology upon an Aristotelian mis- 


B 7155 


interpretation of Heraclitus which they found in 
"Theophrastus, rather than upon their own study 
of Heraclitus and his fellow lonians. Above all, 
I would insist that there is no good evidence that 
Heraclitus denied the most fundamental tenet in all 
early Greek thought: that the universe undergoes 
a process of generation and growth comparable 
to that of living things. The principle of cos- 
mogony was rejected by no one before Aristotle, 
not even by Parmenides, and it has perhaps been 
rejected by no one since, except under Aris- 
totelian influence. The scientists who write on 
“the birth of the solar system” are only giving us 
the latest version of the creation story. 

(Compare now the article of К. Mondolfo, 
“Evidence of Plato and Aristotle Relating to the 
Ekpyrosis in Heraclitus," Phronesis, ТЇЇ [1958], 75.) 
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continues forever" (De Caelo 279°14-16 = Vors. 22 a 10). And it is 
clear that Theophrastus, in his more detailed account of Heraclitus’ 
teaching, concurred in Aristotle's view (Vors. 22 A 1.8; A 5). 

There js a Platonic passage which distinguishes the doctrines of 
Heraclitus and Empedocles, and which, although it has no bearing on 
the eternity of the world, has been used to discredit the testimony of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. The question discussed by Plato is: How 
many real things (бута) are there, and of what sort?! Some say there 
are three rcal things, some two, the Eleatics only one. 


But some Ionian Muses [Heraclitus] and some later ones from Sicily [Empedocles] 
have understood that it is safer to combine both views, and to say that reality is 
both one and many, held together by love and [separated] by hostility. “In dis- 
tinction it is always united” (8.adepópevov dei cupdeperac), say the stricter Muses; 
but the milder ones have relaxed this condition of its being always so, and say 
that by turns the All is now one and loving under the influence of Aphrodite, and 
then again many and inimical to itself because of some sort of strife. (Soph. 
242d-e) 

Plato does not say, or even suggest, that Heraclitus thought the world 
always was and always will be in its present condition. He is discussing 
the ways in which Unity can be combined with Plurality. Empedocles? 
doctrine of alternating world states is introduced merely as a "mild" 
solution to this problem, which Heraclitus had treated in а more 
rigorous way. The point of the contrast is not that Heraclitus rejected 
the world periods of the Sicilian, but simply that he had no need to 
raise such a question in order to reconcile the opposites. In his view, the 
latter exercise their influence simultaneously and continuously (aet). To 
read this as a denial of cosmogony and world periods for Heraclitus is 
to give Plato’s words a meaning which they do not bear. 

The word кбоно$ also appears in three indirect citations from Hera- 
clitus. In в 75 (Heraclitus says that those asleep are workers and 
accomplices in what goes on in the «óop os"), the term may have been 
supplied by our informant, Marcus Aurelius; in the other two cases it 
seems to have been used by Heraclitus himself. Its authenticity in в 89 
(Heraclitus says that the waking have one кӧсџроѕ in common, while 
the sleepers turn aside cach to his own") is confirmed by the appearance 
of a similar phrase (kóopos 6 aurös атарутоу) in one version of B 30. And 
the play on the sense “ornament” in б kaAAıcros kóopos іп B 124 must 
come from Heraclitus, not Theophrastus. These examples, and above 


1 Soph. 242c.5-6. 
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all B 89, suggest that Heraclitus was the first to give the new conception 
of “natural order" a direct meaning for man's own life and experience. 
(We may suppose that Pythagoras, in his semi-religious fraternity of 
scientists, might to some extent have anticipated Heraclitus in devel- 
oping the moral and social implications of the new philosophy). 

2. Parmenides describes his system of the natural world as a д:акоо- 
pos: Tóv aot eye dıakoopov ёокбта, mavra patilw (B 8.60). The context 
shows that he means the “arrangement” or *'disposition" of all things, 
according to the combination of the two primary forms, Fire and Night. 
Therefore, when he introduces his cosmology with the ambiguous 
phrase kóouov éuóv Eerewv алтаттА^дь (в 8.52), he certainly means not 
only “the treacherous tricking-out of my verses," but also “the deceit- 
ful world order" which they present. Precisely the same ürovora or 
"hint" is given by the Homeric clausula ката kdouov in B 4: ойтє 
okıÖvanevov 7rávry mévTws Kara Kdopov | ойтє ovviorapevov—since the 
real docs not divide from what is real, there can be no alternate process 
of separation and contraction “according to a cosmic order." The 
ambiguity of Parmenides' style is intentional. He writes like Pindar “Чог 
those who understand” (for the eiöws фос, B 1.3, not the Bporoi eioóres 
о?деу, в 6.4). 

3. In Anaxagoras B 8 ra ev TÔ évi кборо, which are “not separated 
from one another nor chopped apart with an axe," are exemplified by 
the hot and the cold. The kóopos here is clearly the world arrangement 
of which the elemental powers are the constituent parts. It is probably 
called “the one «éopos” because it is a unity whose parts are bound 
together (and, perhaps, to distinguish it from subordinate «dopo: or 
“world portions," which Anaxagoras may also have mentioned— not, 
however, to distinguish it from other **worlds"). The word designates 
the result of Mind's activity: лаута бєкбеилүсє vos, B 12. 

(It is probably from Anaxagoras that Euripides has learned to speak 
of “the unaging «óopos of deathless Vois," fr. 910.) 

4. In Empedocles в 134.5 the dpnv {єртї which is the highest form of 
divinity “flits with nimble thoughts through the whole кдоџоѕ.” Of all 
the early uses of the word, it is here that the original idea of “‘arrange- 
ment" is most completely neglected. This «óojos seems to be simply 
"the world," or universal body extended in space (like ката ueoov róv 
xdopov for the earth’s position in De Hebd. 2). We see that the standard 
philosophic usage of the term was well established by the middle of the 
fifth century. 
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It must therefore be the same orderly universe which Empedocles 
has in mind when he speaks of the elements coming together eis &va 
kóopov (в 26.5). Like Anaxagoras, Empedocles specifies the unity of this 
world order (eis xöopos). Unlike Heraclitus, he seems to contrast the 
organized «óopos of the elements with their polar conditions of com- 
plete separation and total fusion (whereas for Heraclitus кдосџоѕ stands 
for the entire system of transformations).! 

5. In Diogenes в 2 we have the classic conception of the xöouos, as 
the organic whole of which the elements are the parts (cf. Tim. 32c.5; 
De Caelo 301?19; etc.). The repeated phrase ra ev т@дє TÔ kóouo 
¿ovra viv designates “earth and water and air and fire and the rest" as 
concrete portions of the visible universe. The parallel to Anaxagoras 
B 8 is obvious, as well as to the Hippocratic uses cited in the text 
(above, p. 182). 

The expression ööe 6 «óopos is the same as in Heraclitus в 31 and 
De Natura Hominis 7 (Jones, IV, 22). With Diogenes it might conceivably 
refer to “this world" as opposed to others, but that is not its most likely 
sense. The same phrase often appears in contexts where there can be no 
question of other worlds (see, e.g., Plato 7?m. 29a.2). The demonstra- 
tive pronoun seems to indicate the world as a concrete presence, with a 
gesture of the hand as it were. So Plato paraphrases xoouos by rò 6Aov 
тодто.2 The world is “the whole" or “the arrangement” par excellence. 

6. The fragments of Philolaus, whose authenticity has been much 
disputed, contain repeated mention of a xdouos within which all of 
nature is organized (в I:d Qoi 8” ёр TÓ Koop &ppóx0n, like dVoews 
xoouos of Eurip. fr. 910). This arrangement includes all things, and in 
particular all things “limitless and limiting" (апера kai epaivovra), 
for these are the foundations or starting points (apxat) of the universe 
(в 2, в 6). The кдсџос is a “fitting-together” (appovia) in which the 
opposing principles are organized (koopyPjvar), reconciled (apuoxdn- 
vat), combined (ovyrerAetoda:), and held in check (xarexeodaı). On 
the other hand, the concrete body of the world, of which the parts are 
elements, is referred to as à ofaipa (в 12). In this respect, the terminology 
of these fragments seems at least as archaic as that of Empedocles and 
Diogenes, for here the original sense of кдсџоѕ as arrangement, organ- 
ized whole" is even more vividly preserved. (For the mathematical 


! Both uses of xdonos are preserved by the 2 Gorg. 5082.5. Precisely the same expression is 
Stoics, who apply the term to the ungenerated, used in early Sanskrit for “the universe": 
immortal world-divinity, as well as to the perish- — sárvam iddm, “all this," Rigveda x.129.3. 
able order of the heavens (D.L. уп. 137). 
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connotations of xoowos in Philolaus, compare Hp. Prognosticon 20, Jones, 
II, 42, wherc the periodic rise and fall of fevers according to fixed 
numerical intervals is referred to as oöros 6 kóopos.) In short, the 
language of these fragments seems to be that of the fifth century. A 
consciously archaic use of кбоно$—апа a systematic avoidance of such 
fourth-century terms as orocyeta—is difficult to imagine at a later date. 

7. The cosmological writings of Leucippus and Democritus are cited 
respectively as Méyas and Мкрд< Диакосцо$. The second title pre- 
supposes, of course, that the first was already known as “the dudxoopos,” 
just as Parmenides refers to his own cosmology by this name. Democ- 
ritus’ description of man as a ju«pós koouos comes down to us only as a 
late and indirect citation (B 34), but the phrase in this sense is familiar 
to Aristotle (sec Phys. 252^26, where there is, however, no clear refer- 
ence to Democritus).! 

8. The usage of Melissus (в 7) has been reserved for the last, since it 
is polemical in nature and must be defined by reference to the examples 
listed above. His aim is not to refute the “ordering” (dvaxoopeicbat) of 
the world, but its transformation (ueraroonetoda:) from one organized 
state (6 kógpos 6 mpóoÜev ewv) to another (6 uù ewv). This does not 
correspond exactly to any of the other early uses of the term «óopos, 
and it is therefore misleading to interpret the Ionian concept from the 
point of view of its Eleatic critics, as Reinhardt wished to do (Par- 
menides, pp. 50, 174 Ё). If кдоџроѕ has any positive sense for Melissus, 
it can only be the immutable structure of the one Being, eternally iden- 
tical with itself. 


Thus all extant examples of кдоџоѕ and 8i£koopos in the early philo- 
sophical fragments illustrate the idea of an all-embracing arrangement" 
or ordering of parts: the natural world is conceived of as a structured 
whole in which every component has its place. According to the context 
or the author's philosophic bent, the emphasis may fall upon the ever- 
lasting duration of this order despite radical change (Heraclitus в зо; 
cf. Euripides fr. 910), the universal scope of the world-order in which 
all things are bound together (Anaxagoras, Diogenes, Heraclitus в 89), 
the rational, harmonious structure of the arrangement (Philolaus), or 
the fact that it constitutes only one phase in a larger cycle (Empedocles 


1 In Democr. в 247 the whole «éopos is said to world" (which is otherwise not known before 
be the country of a noble soul. It has been doubted Hellenistic times) can represent an authentic 
whether this use of xoonos for the “inhabited quotation from Democritus. 
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B 26.5). The term may even refer to the world as a concrete whole, with 
no apparent emphasis on its ordering (Empedocles в 134), or to the 
structure of an immutable Reality which can scarcely be described as 
a world at all (Melissus B 7). But the common basis which clearly 
underlies all of these conceptions is the Milesian view of the natural 
world as an organized system, characterized by symmetry of parts, 
periodicity of events, and equilibrium between conflicting factors. 


APPENDIX II 


THE ANEIPON OF ANAXIMANDER 


INCE Aristotle's review of his predecessors in the first book of the 

Metaphysics, the study of early Greek philosophy has been focused 

upon the question, what each thinker had to say on the subject of 
dpxaí or “first principles." That topic has been largely neglected here. 
It invariably serves to oppose the philosophers to one another, whereas 
our concern has been to discover the common conceptions which bind 
them together. But Anaximander's “principle,” the drepov, has after 
all its role to play in his cosmology, and that role must be briefly 
considered here. 

Unfortunately, what Aristotle and Theophrastus tell us about Anaxi- 
mander's drepov is so meager, and so dependent upon their own con- 
ceptual scheme, that a review of the evidence will raise more questions 
than it can resolve. There is, however, one good source of information 
outside of the doxographic tradition, and that is the meaning attached 
to the word dzetpos in early Greek literature. 

Атероѕ (together with its Homeric equivalents dmeipwv, атєіріто$, 
ametpéatos, amepeiovos) is obviously a compound with a- privative, but 
the precise form of the simplex is not quite so clear. Is it correct to 
assume (with LSJ and others) that areıpos is derived from the noun 
metpap, epas, “limit” ? In that case the literal meaning of the adjective 
would be “devoid of limits, boundless." But although *boundless" is 
often a convenient translation for &retpos, it does not really answer to 
the usage of the term. In the epic, areipwv is the characteristic epithet 
of earth and sea, particularly the former.! Neither earth nor sea is 
devoid of limits, and in fact the poet speaks repeatedly of the zeípara 
of both.? So Hesiod describes the place where the “sources and limits" 
(ттуаї kai meipara) of Earth, Tartarus, Sea, and Heaven converge 
(Theog. 736-38 = 807-9), although for him too both Earth and Sea 
are dmetpitos (Theog. 109, 878, etc.). 

It may, of course, be argued that the old poets are not in love with 


! The phrase ёт’ áreípova yaíav often ends the 2 Пєрата of earth: 5 200 = 301, $ 563, cf. « 
verse, e.g, Н 446, o 79; so A 350 ёт’ dreipova 284; of earth and sea: Ө 478. 


тдутоу. 
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consistency, and could have referred to the earth as “limitless’’ without 
hesitating to mention its limits a few verses later. But there are other 
uses of the term which are difficult to explain by the derivation from 
mepas. Not only are circles and rings described as dreipos or атєіроу, 
but the word is also used of garments or nets “in which one is entangled 
past escape"! 

This last sense suggests that it is not the noun zépas which is negated 
by the a- privative, but the verbal root *per- represented in zeipw, 
mepaw, and mepatvo, as well as in a number of Indo-European adverbs 
and prepositions, all referring in some way to the direction “forward, 
in front" (Greek po, Latin per, prae, etc.). The verbal forms indicate a 
movement in this direction, and the group of лєрао, перах, mepaívo, 
тєїрар envisages the point at which the forward motion comes to an 
end. Thus repaw (like epouóo)) is regularly used of passing over a body 
of water to reach the other side; the adverb пёрах refers precisely to 
what lies “across,” as the Echinades islands lie over the water from 
mainland Greece: 


výowv, al vatovot mepnv aAos "НАдоѕ аута. (B 626) 


Iletpap is the limit or goal of a given passage—the point at which the 
forward movement comes to an end. So the word regularly occurs in 
Homer together with a verb of motion.? (With the usual vowel grada- 
tion, the same root appears іп the nouns zépos, порӣибѕ designating 
either the motion as such, or the passage through which one moves.) 
It is this basic verbal idea which is negatived in areipwv, drreıpos, 
exactly as the synonymous arepavros is formed from the verbal stem 
of zepaivw (aorist ézépava). The true sense of dreıpos is therefore “what 
cannot be passed over or traversed from end to end." When earth and 
heaven are called areipwv, there is no contradiction ; both have sreípara, 
but few mortals can travel like Hera “to the ends ofthe earth” (& 200). 
It is understandable that something circular “cannot be passed through 
to the end," for, as the geometers point out, a circle has beginning and 
end at every point (see Heracl. 8 103). Above all, there 1s no doubt why 
a wrapping from which one cannot escape is called “impenetrable.’’3 
Any remaining doubts as to the true meaning of dreıpos may be dis- 
pelled by a glance at Aristotle’s discussion of the term (Phys. 204*2—7), 
1 LSJ s.v. &reipos (в) 2 and 35 s.v. dmetpov (B) 3. MAdopev, Ш 248-49; перфоос:, 8 563-64. 


2 9 478: ei ke rà velara melipaD" (qai | yalns каї з Thus Aeschylus says dreiıpov AudißAnorpov 
zóvrov ; similarly with єїш, E 200; ikave, A 13; at Ае. 1382, like dmépavrov 8íkrvov at P.V. 1078. 
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where the idea is rendered by contrast to öieAdetv, 9uévau and ё: одос; 
Aristotle’s synonym is aöse£irnros (204?14). The point is no less obvious 
in the lengthy commentary of Simplicius (in Phys. 470-71), who opposes 
dmeıpos to dteEodevtds, ÖLamopevrös. 

The literal sense of “what cannot be traversed to the end" casily 
passes into that of “immense, enormous.” This transfer of meaning is 
complete in many Homeric passages, which speak of a ''countless 
ransom" (dmrepetau’ тоша), of “innumerable goats" (‹ 118: alyes dne- 
péova), of an “immense crowd” of mourners (2 776: dios drreipwv), 
and even of the “endless sleep” of Odysseus, arriving exhausted on the 
coast of Phacacia (y 286: dmvov arreipova). In all such exaggerations the 
idea of great length, mass, or quantity persists. 

It is this spatial or quantitative sense which predominates in early 
Greek philosophy, as the fragments show: “The carth stretches away 
below és drepov” (Xenoph. в 28); “Things must be on the one hand 
so small as to have no magnitude, on the other, so large as to be 
отера” (Zeno B 1); “That which surrounds [the world] is dzeipov in 
amount" (Anaxag. B 2). Аз a result of the philosophic usage which 
begins with Anaximander, the term is systematically opposed to zépas 
and rerepacpévov in such a way that it accumulates the senses of “un- 
limited," “mathematically infinite," "qualitatively indeterminate," or 
“indefinite.” ! But before the philosophers set to work, drreıpos implied 
concrete bulk, magnitude, and extension. 

The drepov of Anaximander is then primarily a huge, inexhaustible 
mass, stretching away endlessly in every direction. It has the epithet 
(and the majesty) which Earth and Sea possess for Homer. And we 
see at once why such a source is required for the sustenance of the 
world, “in order that the generation of things may not cease" (6.А. 
with Arist.2). Equally intelligible is Anaximander’s view that the 
&mewov clips the heavens in its vast embrace (mepiéyew mavras Tous 
otvpavous, 8.Arist.4 ; cf. 8.H.). The Boundless is in fact what we call 
infinite space, the antecedent for the atomistic void as well as for the 
Receptacle or Nurse of generation in Plato's Timaeus. But this space is 
not as yet thought of in abstraction from the material which fills it. 
Place and body are here combined in a single idea. 


! Anaximander probably defined rò dmetpov by 
opposition to mepas; compare the arguments 
which Aristotle gives for his view at Phys. 20357 
(cited under 8). The same opposition played a 
considerable role in Pythagorean speculation, 
judging from its appearance at the head of their 


list of opposing principles (Afet. 986323) as well as 
from its importance in the fragments of Philolaus 
(B 1, B 2, etc.). This Pythagorean usage clearly 
implies a mathematical conception of "infinity" 
(as also in Zeno в 3 and Anaxag. в 1: «ai yap тд 
opuxpov drepov jv). 
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The conception of the areıpov as a universal body or mass surround- 
ing the world is a permanent feature of Ionian cosmology. We have 
quoted Xenophanes' description of the earth reaching out below és 
&retpov. Presumably he had the theory of Anaximander in mind, but 
exactly what he meant is as obscure to us as it was to Simplicius 
(Xenoph. A 47). The survival of Anaximander's conception is more 
obvious in the arreıpos anp of Anaximenes, which encompasses the whole 
world (в 2). This view differs from its predecessor only by an explicit 
assimilation of the extra-mundane mass to the atmospheric environ- 
ment which encloses the earth. The Milesian zepiéyov reappears in the 
system of Anaxagoras, who describes it (as we have seen) as “‘inex- 
haustible in amount" (&rewpóv dor. 70 пАўдоѕ), and speaks of the атр 
and аібўр of our world as separated off from this cosmic envelope (в 2). 
Anaxagoras gives as a complete enumeration of things: “the great 
meptexov, the things which have been united with it, and those which 
have been separated off” (в 14). Like many other aspects ofthe Milesian 
cosmology, the boundless zepiéxyov is also preserved in the doctrine of 
the atomists. When a world is formed, it is from this unlimited mass of 
atoms in the void that a "shearing-off" (aroroun) of certain minute 
bodies takes place, and it is from the same external regions that a 
sufficiently violent blow will one day arise to cause the destruction of 
the world. 

Thus, in the Ionian view of the universe which descends from 
Anaximander, the dreıpov is the great cosmic mass encircling the 
spherical body of our star-studded heaven,? and this conception is 
retained not only in the Epicurean cosmology, but likewise in that of 
the Stoics.3 For Plato and Aristotle, on the other hand, there is neither 
matter nor "place" for anything outside of the spherical oöpavös. This 
alternative conception of the physical universe as a finite sphere seems 
to have begun with Parmenides.* A similar view is held by Empedocles, 
who pointedly applies the Milesian epithet areipwv to the “immense 
sphere" formed by the union of all things in the sway of Love (в 28). 


1 The world is formed by atoms separated off 
ёк той атєіроо (MSS. ris), Leucippus A 1.313 ёк 
тод mepıexovros, A 10; dmo тод mavrós, Democr. 
в 167. Its destruction is due to icyuporépa tis ёк 
тоб mepiéxovros ёу&укту тарауєуоц&уту, Democr. A 37. 

? Of course, for Anaximander it is not the 
stars but the sun which is placed closest to the 
outer sphere of the odpavös or meptéyov. The clas- 
sical view seems to have originated with Anax- 
imenes. 


3 According to the Stoics, the extra-mundane 
region is a xevov drepov; sce D.L. v11.140, Aëtius 
11.1.7 (Dox. 328). 

* See Parm. в 8.42-49; so in B 10.5 there is no 
place for anything outside of the одраубѕ which 
holds the stars. This idea is not derived from the 
Pythagoreans (or at any rate not from those 
known to Aristotle), for their cosmology is of the 
Ionian type, with an drepov пуєдра outside the 
heavens (Vors. 58 A 30, with a 26 and a 28). 
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The fact that the term атероѕ may refer to something circular or 
spherical has led some scholars to suggest that Anaximander also 
thought of his “boundless” as a sphere, or at least as capable of rotary 
motion. The drepov would be what Pascal said all of nature was, “une 
sphere infinie dont le centre est partout, la circonférence nulle part." 
The ceaseless turning of this immense sphere upon itself would rep- 
resent that “‘eternal motion" which, according to the doxographers, 
played a great role in the cosmology of both Anaximander and Anax- 
imencs.! It might also be tempting to assimilate this motion to the 
universal rotation (zeptywpnois) which produces similar results in the 
cosmogony of Anaxagoras (в 9, B 12-13). But of course the rotation of 
Anaxagoras is not eternal, since it arose only when “Nous began to 
move things." Although circular motion is the only type which Aristotle 
would recognize as eternal, the phrase diios kivnoıs means after all no 
more than det kıveiodaı, and does not in itself imply circular motion.? 
This expression of Theophrastus merely tells us that, for the Milesians 
as well as for the atomists, there never was (and never will be) a time 
when motion did not exist. This probably means that the formation 
of our heavens represents only one stage in a continuing cosmic cycle, 
and “eternity” here should be interpreted in connection with the 
Greek concept of Time as an endless series of astronomical recurrences.3 
But with regard to the shape and motion of the &reipov itself, our in- 
formation justifies no more than a verdict of non liquet.* 

What we do know is that the атерор surrounds the world at present, 
and originally served as the арут or starting point in its formation. The 
primary connotations of this term dpyy are probably as much spatial as 
temporal. Just as the basic sense of the verb dpyw is “to lead [troops to 


1 7; Anaximenes A 5, A 7.2. For the interpreta- 
tion of the drepov as a sphere, see Cornford, 
Principium Sapientiae (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 176— 
78. The Milesian “eternal motion" was also 
understood as circular by W. A. Heidel, “The 
öivn in Anaximenes and Anaximander,” CP, I 
(1906), 279. 

2 Cornford (op. cit, p. 181) claimed that 
418105 xivnaıs “had become practically a technical 
term for the revolution of a sphere and in particu- 
lar ofthe heavenly spheres.” But in the doxography 
for Anaximenes diios xivnots (А 5) alternates 
with xıweioßaı dei (sc. róv dépa; A 7.2) ; while the 
random movemcnt of the atoms in all directions 
is also described as dei xıwovpeva (Leucippus A 8, 
A 10; cf. Arist. Phys. 250920: del efvar кто; De 
Caelo 300b9: del kwetaÜa, rà прёта adpara). 


3 See above, p. 189, n. 1. For some suggestions 
on astronomical time and eternity in early Greck 
thought, see my discussion of “Anaximander 
and the Arguments Concerning the drepov at 
Physics 203^4-15," in Festschrift Ernst Kapp (Ham- 
burg, 1958), pp. 26—29. 

* There is some indirect evidence that the 
drepov was not in motion. There is no indication 
in the fragments of Anaxagoras that his boundless 
wepıexov takes part in the cosmic rotation; while 
the outer, *"unseparated" sphere of the De Heb- 
domadibus is expressly described as eráciios and 
arivnros (ch. 2.17 and 2.43); and the "greatest 
god" of Xenophanes is also immobile (в 26). Since 
all three of these ideas reflect, at least in part, the 
conception of Anaximander, they suggest that his 
surrounding Boundless was likewise stationary. 
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battle],"! whence it can mean “to rule" as well as “to go first, to begin" 
in any action, so the fundamental idea of dpy7 is that of the first member 
in a chain of events,? whence it can also mean the foundation upon 
which all else rests. In Aristotle's discussion of the term, the first 
meaning given is a spatial one: the point from which a road or a line 
begins.4 

In the context of a cosmogony, of course, this idea of “starting point, 
foundation” has also a direct temporal sense: the dpy7 is the first and 
eldest of things, from which all others arise in the course of time. More 
exactly, for Anaximander the areıpov ''secretes" (arorpiveoda:) the 
seed ont of which emerge the opposing principles whose interaction 
constitutes the world. Many modern interpreters, following a remark 
of Aristotle, have supposed that these principles must themselves have 
been present in their source before generation, and that the dreıpov 
was therefore a kind of mixture, similar to the primeval mingling of 
things in the cosmogony of Anaxagoras.5 But such а view of Anaxi- 
mander's Boundless is basically anachronistic, in that it presupposes the 
criticism of Parmenides. After him, the generation of something essen- 
tially new was considered an impossibility, but in the sixth century 
yeveoıs was taken for granted as an obvious fact of nature. Furthermore, 
Theophrastus assures us that the dreıpov was no mixture, but “опе 
$Vou" (Phys. Opin. fr. 4, cited under 7). From the Aristotelian view- 
point, the opposites were of course potentially present in their source. 
But for a Milesian they were no more pre-existent in the &retpov than 
children pre-exist in the body of their parents before conception. 

From our own point of view, the logical difficulties of such a doctrine 
are naturally very great. It may be that they are no greater than those 
of any other theory of the origin of the universe, but at any rate they 


1 E.g., О 306: Tpdes 5 пробторау doMées, 
npxe 8° dp’ “Ектор | paxpa В:Ваѕ. Similarly in the 
Catalogue, B 494, 512, etc. 

2 The crime of Paris is veixeos руз (X 116; at 
Г 100, simply аруз), “origin of the quarrel”; 
the first moment in the series of events leading to 
Patroclus! death is како? dpx (A 604) ; the con- 
test of the bow is óóvov dpxn for the suitors of 
Penelope (ф 4 and о 169). 

3 This sense of dpxý is not recognized by LSJ, 
but sec Plato Laws 803а.3 : vavsqyós thv Tis vav- 
ттуѓаѕ аруу KataBaddcpevos rà трот:дєѓа йтоура- 
deta tay mÀo(ow axjpata; Hp. De Carn. 1 (Littré, 
VM, 584): кошу аруу úmobéoðar Aristotle 
lists among the basic meanings of йруз}: ofov œs 
mAolov rpómis kal olkías ÜenéMos (Met. 101374), 
while Demosthenes says that rv mpafewv tas 


dpxàs kai таз vmoÜécew must be right and true, 
comparing them to the foundations of a house and 
the keel of a ship (2.10). 

+ Met. 101235. So in Hp. Anc. Med. 2 (Jones, 
I, 14): impie $ тайа wdvra Ümápye, Kal арх 
kal ó80s eüpnnevn. 

5 'This point has been discussed above, p. 41. 
The most prudent statement of the mixture 
theory is Cornford’s: “We must imagine them 
[the opposites in the Unlimited stuff] as fused, like 
wine and water, which are different, but not 
separate as water and oil are when you try to 
mix them” (Principium Sapientiae, p. 178). 

$ See Tannery’s interesting comparison of 
Anaximander's view to modern theories of entropy 
and nebular evolution, Science hellöne, pp. 104-18. 
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are morc obvious to us. How do qualitative differences emerge from 
something which has no qualities? What is the mechanism behind the 
image of seed and secretion, or what exactly is meant by the aroxpive- 
ода: of opposing natural principles? In short, what is the equivalent for 
Anaximander of the theory of Anaximenes, that Air by contraction and 
expansion can pass through diverse states? 

In general, to pose such questions is to read the history of Greek 
philosophy backwards. Great as was the achievement of Anaximander, 
he could not foresee all of the problems that would arise as his succes- 
sors continued along the road which he had traced. But he did sec that 
the starting point was decisive in any explanation of the universe, and 
he chose an аруз which, by its very nature, would be capable of generat- 
ing the world. He accepted as an unquestioned fact that one thing could 
arise out of another, as day arises out of night and spring out of winter, 
and he expressed this fact in the most significant way he or any man of 
his time could imagine, by analogy with the generation of living things. 
He concluded that, since the constituent principles of the world as we 
know it аге in a continuous and reciprocal process of transformation, 
they must themselves have arisen out of some more permanent source 
that is partially or wholly unknown to us, but which must be such as to 
offer an inexhaustible store of creative power and material. He called 
this unknown world source rò drepov, “that which is inexhaustible,” 
and he identified it with the equally mysterious outlying body which 
holds the visible world in its embrace. The Boundless represents the 
unknown entity which encompasses the known world in time as well 
as in space. It is drepov and zepiéyov in both respects, by contrast with 
the limited and perishable structure of the heavens. 

A more detailed account of the dzetpov cannot be extracted from our 
sources. Nor is it at all obvious that Anaximander would have offered 
much more. In such ultimate questions the only cogent principle is that 
the cause must suffice for the effect: in this instance, that it must be 
adequate to generate the universe. In the nature ofthe case, any rational 
definition of the First Cause will be largely negative: we infer that it 
must lack those limitations by which lesser things are defined. It 1s for 
similar reasons that modern philosophers can speak of God as “the 
Infinite.” Of course, Anaximander's conception of divinity is very 
different, and his mode of expression incomparably more concrete. 
The атєроу is by definition “non-traversable” or “inexhaustible” ; 
it is neither air nor water nor anything of the sort (3) ; unlike these 
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things, it does not change into something other than itself (6.8.1); its 
motion or life-activity lasts forever (7) ; its existence 1s affected neither 
by old age nor by death; it is in short immortal, uncorruptible, and 
divine (8). 

Clearly, the areıpov of Anaximander cannot be reduced to material 
or to quantitative terms. It is not only the matter but the motor of the 
world, the living, divine force of natural change. In a passage where 
Aristotle describes the Milesian doctrine at some length, he tells us that 
this &zetpov, which has no limit and hence no origin (apy7), is held to 
be “ungenerated as well as imperishable.” 


It is believed to be the origin of other things, and to encompass all things 
and guide them all (as those say who do not set up other causes besides the 
Boundless, such as Mind or Love), and to be the divine; for it is immortal 
and uncorruptible, as Anaximander says and most of the natural philosophers. 
(8. Arist.1.) 


Itis probably Anaximander's view which Aristotle hasin mind through- 
out this passage.! If so, Anaximander is responsible for the idea that the 
divine principle must be not only imperishable but ungenerated, with- 
out any starting point or origin (apxn) in the past. In contrast to the 
ageless but generated gods of the epic, the philosophers of the late sixth 
and early fifth centuries all proclaim a new conception of divinity, 
which is free from birth as well as from death.? Aristotle's remarks here 
permit us to infer that these philosophers were following in the wake of 
Anaximander. Certainly no one but he could have said that the areıpov 
guides and governs all things (лаута kvfBepváv). 

Our discussion of Anaximander's fragment, and of the early con- 
ception of nature as a «óopos, should have made clear what is implied 
by such a universal government of things. We see that, in addition to 
being the vital source out of which the substance of the world has come 
and the outer limit which encloses and defines the body of the cosmos, 
the &metpov is also the everlasting, god-like power which governs the 
rhythmic life cycle of this world. Thus it is not only the idea of the well- 
regulated cosmos which Greece owes to Anaximander, but also that of 
its regulator, the Cosmic God. And the two ideas belong together. For 
the conception of the natural world as a unified whole, characterized 

1 I have stated in detail the case for ascribing — Heracl. в 30 (fv dei); Epicharmus в 1; Parm. 
this whole chain of reasoning to Anaximander, іп в 8.3 (dyévgrov). Most of these passages were dis- 


the article cited above, p. 235, n. 3. cussed and linked to Anaximander by Jaeger, 
2 See Pherecydes в 1; Xenoph. A 12, B 14; Theology, pp. 32, 67 f. 
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throughout by order and cquilibrium, gave rise to the only form of 
monotheism known to classical antiquity. The god of the Greck philos- 
ophers is not identical with the world; but his Decalogue is the Law 
of Nature, and his revelation is to be read in the ever-turning cycles of 
the sun, the moon, the planets, and the stellar sphere. 


NOTE: THE FIRST GREEK PROSE TREATISE 


N page 6 I take for granted that Anaximander was the first 

Greek to write a prose treatise On Nature. However, my friend 

Wiliam M. Calder III, who has been kind enough to read 
the proofs, reminds me that Theopompus and most ancient authorities 
held that Pherecydes of Syros was mpó rov тєрї dicews kai Heöv урафои. 
(D.L. 1. 116 = Е Gr Hist 115 Е 71; parallel statements are cited by 
Jacoby, Abhandlungen zur griechischen Geschichtschreibung [Leiden, 1956], 
р. 106, п. 22.) 

Of course the dates of two lost works of the sixth century cannot be 
fixed with any high degree of accuracy. We can be certain only that the 
two authors were roughly contemporary. Nevertheless, there 1s good 
reason to suppose that Theopompus (and the ancient sources who 
follow him) may have been mistaken about the priority of Pherecydes. 
Not too much stress can be laid upon the floruit dates assigned by 
Hellenistic chronologists, but it is interesting to remark that that of 
Anaximander (571/0) is nearly thirty years earlier than that of Phere- 
cydes (544/1, according to Jacoby in the article cited). More signifi- 
cantly, the intellectual position of Pherecydes seems to presuppose 
Milesian speculation. Instead of relating the birth of the oldest gods as 
Hesiod does, Pherecydes begins his fable with the assertion that “Zas, 
Chronos, and Chthonié have existed forever". Such an attitude implies 
some knowledge of Anaximander's arguments for an eternal, un- 
generated аруз) as the necessary starting-point for any cosmogony. See 
Jaeger, Theology, pp. 67 f.; also Festschrift Ernst Kapp, p. 28. 

Hence there is every reason to believe that Anaximander was the 
author of the first Greck treatise in prose of which we have any know- 
ledge. 
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